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LITTLE BETTY’S KITTEN TELLS HER STORY.’ 


By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 


AM Betty’s kitten 

—at least I was 

Betty’s kitten once. 

was more 

than a year 

ago. lam 

not a kit- 

ten now, 

I am a 

*~ little cat, 

and | 

have 

grown 

serious, 

and _ think 

a great deal 

as_ I sit 

on the hearth-rug, looking at the fire 

and blinking my eyes. I have so much 

to think about that I even stop to ponder 

things over when I am lapping my milk 

or washing my face. I am very careful 

about lapping my milk. I never upset 

the saucer. Betty told me I must not. 

She used to talk to me about it when she 

gave me my dinner. She said that only 

untidy kittens were careless. She liked 

to see me wash my face, too, so I am 

particular about that. It is always Betty 

fam thinking about when I sit on the 

rug and blink at the fire. Sometimes I 

feel so puzzled and so anxious that if her 

mamma or papa are sitting near I look 
up at them and say— 

**Mee-aiow? Mee-aiow?” 
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But they do not seem to understand 
me as Betty did. Perhaps that is because 
they are grown-up people and she was a 
little girl. But one day her mamma said : 

‘** It sounds almost as if she were asking 
a question.” 

I was asking a question. I was asking 
about Betty. I wanted to know when 
she was coming back. 

I know where she came from, but I do 
not know where she is gone, or why she 
went. She usually told me things, but 
she did not tell me that. I never knew 
her to go away before. I wish she had 
taken me with her. I would have kept 
my face and paws very clean and never 
have upset my milk. 

I said I knew where she came from. 
She came from behind the white rose-bush 
before it began to bloom, and when it 
had nothing but glossy green leaves and 
tight little buds on it. 

I saw her! My eyes had only been 
open about two weeks, and I was lying 
close to my mother in our bed under the 
porch that was round the house. It was 
a nice porch with vines climbing over it, 
and I had been born under it. We were 
very comfortable there, but my mother was 
afraid of people. She was afraid lest they 
might come and look at us. She said I 
was so pretty that they would admire me 
and take me away. That had happened to 
two or three of my brothers and sisters be- 
fore their eyes had opened, and it had made 
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my mother nervous. She said the same 
thing had happened before when she had 
had families quite as promising, and 
many of her lady friends had told her 
that it continually happened to them- 
selves. They said that people com- 
ing and iooking at you when you had 
kittens was a sort of epidemic. It 
always ended in your losing children. 





I EVEN STOP TO PONDER THINGS OVER. . 


WASHING MY FACE, 


She talked to me a great deal about it. 
She said she felt rather less nervous after 
my eyes were opened because people did 
not seem to want you so much after your 
eyes were opened. There were fewer 
disappearances in families after the first 
nine days. But she told me she preferred 
that I should not be intimate with people 
who looked under the porch, and she was 
very glad when I could use my legs and 
get farther under the house when any one 
bent down and said, ‘‘ Pussy! pussy!” 
She said I must not get silly and flattered 
and intimate even when they said, ‘* Pretty 
pussy, poo’ ’ittle kitty puss!" She said 
it might end in trouble. 

So I was very cautious indeed when I 
first saw Betty. I did not intend to be 
caught, but I was not so much afraid as 
I should have been if she had not been so 
very little and so pretty. 


Not very long before she went away 
she said to me one day when we were in 
the swing together, 

‘* Kitty, I am nearly five o’clock !” 

So when she came from behind the white 
rose-bush perhaps she was four o’clock. 

I shall never forget that morning. It 
was such a beautiful morning. It was in 
the early spring, and all the world seemed 
to be beginning 
to break into 
buds and _blos- 
soms. There were 
pink and white 
flowers on the 
trees, and there 
was such a deli- 
cious smell when 
one sniffed a 
little. Birds were 
chirping and 
singing, and 
every now and 
then darting a- 
cross the garden. 
Flowers were 
coming out of 
the ground, too, 
they were bloom- 
ing in the garden 
beds and among 
the grass, and 
it seemed quite 
natural to see a 
new kind of 
flower bloom out 
on the rose-bush, 
which had no 
flowers on it 
then because the 
season was too early. I was such a 
young kitten that I thought the little face 
peeping round the green bush was a 
flower. But it was Betty, and she was 
peeping at me! She had such a pink 
bud of a mouth and such pink soft cheeks, 
and such large eyes, just like the velvet 
of apansy blossom! She had a tiny pink 
frock and a tiny white apron with frills, 
and a pretty white muslin hat like a 
frilled daisy ; and the soft wind made the 
curly soft hair falling over her shoulder as 
she bent forward sway as the vines sway. 

‘*Mother!” I whispered, ‘‘ what kind 
of a flower is that? I never saw one 
before.” 

She looked and began to be quite 
nervous. 

‘* Ah, dear! ah, dear!” she said, ‘‘it 
is not a flower at all, it is a person, and 
she is looking at you!” 
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‘* Ah, mother!” I said, ‘‘ how can it be 
a person when it is not half as high as 
the rose-bush! And it is such - pretty 
colours. Do look again.” 

‘*It is a child-person,” she said, ‘‘ and 
I have heard they are sometimes the worst 
of all—though I don’t believe they take 
sO many away atatime.” The little face 
peeped farther round the green of the 
rose-bush and looked prettier and prettier. 
The pink frock and white frills began to 
show themselves a little more. 

‘*Get behind me,” said my mother, and 
I began to shrink back. 

Ah, how often I have wondered since 
then why I did not know in a minute that 
it was Betty—just Betty! It seemed so 
strange that I did not know it without 
being told. She came nearer and nearer, 
and her cheeks seemed to grow pinker and 
pinker, and her eyes bigger and bigger. 
Suddenly she gave a little jump and 
began to clap her hands and laugh. 

‘* Ah,” she said, ‘‘it is a little kitty. 
It is surely a little kitty.” 

‘*Oh, my goodness !” said my mother. 
‘* Fts—fts—ftss! Ffttss—fittssss !” 

I could not 
help feeling as if 
it was rather 
rude of her, 
but she was so 
frightened. 

But Betty did 
not seem _ to 
mind it at all. 
Down she went 
on her little 
knees on the 
grass, bending 
her head down 
to peep under 
the porch until 
her cheek touch- 
ed the green 
blades and her 
heap of curls 
lay on the but- 
tercups and 
daisies. 

** Oh, you dee’ 
little kitty!” 
she said. ‘‘ Pretty pussy, pussy, puss! 
Kitty—kitty ! oo ’ittle kitty. I won't 
hurt you!” 

She made a movement as if she were 
going to put out her dimpled hand to 
stroke me, but a side window opened, 
and I heard a voice call to her— 

‘Betty, Betty!” it said, ‘‘ you mustn’t 
put your hand under there. The pussy is 


frightened, and it makes her cross, and 
she might scratch you. Don’t try to 
stroke her, dearie.” 

She turned her bright little face over 
her shoulder. 

‘*] won’t hurt her, mamma,” she said. 
**T surely, surely won’t hurt her. She 
has such a pretty kitty ; come and look 
at it, mamma!” 

‘*Ffttssss-ss!” said my mother. 
‘* More coming! Grown-ups this time!” 

**T don’t believe they will hurt us,” I 
said. ‘The little one is such a pretty 
one.” 

‘* You know nothing about it,” said my 
mother. 

But they did not hurt us. They were 
as gentle as if they had been kittens them- 
selves. The mother came and bent 
down by Betty’s side and looked at us 
too, but they did nothing which even 
frightened us. And they talked in quite 
soft voicés. 

‘*You ‘see she is a wild little pussy,” 
the mother said. ‘‘She must have been 
left behind by the people who lived here 
before we came, and she has been living 





SHE SAID SHE FELT RATHER LESS NERVOUS AFTER MY EYES WERE OPEN. 


all by herself, and eating just what she 
could steal—or perhaps catching birds. 
Poor little cat ! And now she is frightened 
because evidently some of her kittens 
have been stolen from her, and she wants 
to protect this one.” 

‘But if I don’t frighten her,” said 
Betty, ‘if I keep coming to see her and 
don’t hurt her, and if I bring her some 
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milk and some bits of meat, won’t she get 
used to me, and let her kitten come out 
and play with me after a while? ” 

‘* Perhaps she will,” said the mother. 
‘*Poor pussy, puss, pussy, pretty 
pussy!” 

She said it in such a coaxing voice that 
I quite liked her, and then Betty began 
to coax too, and she was so sweet and so 





PUSSY IS FRIGHTENED AND IT MAY MAKE HER CROSS. 


like a kitten herself that I could scarcely 
help going a trifle nearer to her, and I 
found myself saying ‘‘ Mee-ow” quite 
softly in answer. 

And from that time we saw her every 
day ever so many times. She seemed 
never tired of trying to make friends with 
us. The first thing in the bright morn- 
ings we used to hear her pretty child voice 
and see her pretty child face. She used 
to bring saucers of delightful milk to us 
two or three times aday. And she always 
was so careful not to frighten us. She 
would just call us, ‘* Pretty, pretty pussy ; 
pretty kitty puss!” in a voice as soft as 
silk, and then she would put the saucer of 
milk near us and go away behind the rose- 
bush and let us drink in comfort and 
peace. 

We thought at first that she went back 
to the house when she set the saucer 
down ; but after afew days, when we were 
beginning to be rather less afraid, we 
found out that she just hid behind the rose- 
bush and peeped at us through the 
branches. 1 saw her pink cheeks and big 


soft pansy eyes one day, and I told my 
mother. 

‘‘Well, she is a well-behaved child- 
person,” mother said. ‘‘I sometimes 
begin to think she does not mean any 
harm.” 

I was sure of it. Before I had lapped 
three saucers of milk I had begun to love 
her a little. 

A few days later she 
just put the saucer 
down near us~ and 
stepped softly away, 
but stood right by the 
rose-bush without hid- 
ing behind it. And she 
said, ‘‘ Pretty pussy— 
pussy!” so sweetly 
without moving  to- 
wards us, that even my 
mother began to have 
confidence in her. 

About that time I 
began to think it would 
be nice to creep out 
from under the house 
and get to know her 
a little better. It 
looked so pleasant and 
sunshiny out on the 
grass, and _ she looked 
so sunshiny herself. 1 
did like her voice so, 
and I did like a_ ball 
I used to see her play- 
ing with; and when she bent down to 
look under the porch and her curls show- 
ing, I used to feel as if I should like to 
jump out and catch at them with my 
claws. There never was anything as 
pretty as Betty, or anything which looked 
as if it might be so nice to play with. 

‘*T wish you would like me and come 
out and play, kitty,” she used to say to 
me sometimes. ‘* I do so like kitties! I 
never hurt kitties. I'll give you a ball of 
string.” 

There was a fence not far from the 
house, and it had a sort of ledge on top, 
and it was a good deal higher than Betty’s 
head—because she was so very little. 
She was quite a little thing—only four 
o’clock. 

So one morning I crept out from under 
my porch and jumped on to the top of 
that fence, and I was there when she 
came again to peep and say, ‘‘ Pretty 
pussy.” When she caught sight of me 
she began to laugh and clap her little 
hands and jump up and down. 

‘*Oh, there’s the kitty,” she said. 
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‘‘There’s my kitty. It has come out its 
own self. Kitty—kitty ; pretty, pretty 
kitty !” 

She ran to me, and stood beneath me 
looking up with her eyes shining and her 
pink cheeks full of dimples. She could 
not reach me, but she was so happy 
because I had come out that she could 
scarcely stand still. She coaxed and 
called me pretty names, and stood on her 
tip-toes stretching her short arm and 
dimpled hand to try to see if I would let 
her touch me. 

‘*] won’t pull you down, pussy,” she 
said, ‘‘I only want to stroke you. Oh, 
you pretty kitty !” 

And I looked down at her and said 
‘‘meeiou ” gently, just to tell her that I 
wasn’t very much afraid now, and that 
when I was a little more used to being 
outside instead of under the house, 
perhaps I would play with her. 

** Mee-iaou !”’ I said, and I even put out 

one paw as if I was going to give her a 
pat, and she danced up and down for 
oy. 
“My dear little Betty! I wish I could 
see her again. I cannot understand why 
she should go away when I loved her so 
much—and when everybody loved her so 
much. 

Oh, how happy we were when I came 
down from the fence. I did it in three 
days. she brought some milk and 
coaxed me, and then she put it on the 
grass close to the fence and moved away 
a few steps and looked at me with such a 
pretty imploring look in her pansy eyes 
that suddenly I made a little leap down 
and stood on the grass and began to lap 
the milk and evento purr! That was the 
beginning. From that time we played 
together always. And oh, what a de- 
lightful playmate Betty was! And such 
a conversationalist! She was not a child 
who thought you must not talk to a 
kitten because it could not talk back. 
She had so many things to tell me and to 
show me. And she showed me every- 
thing and explained it all too. She hada 
playhouse in a box in a nice grassy, shady 
place, and she told me all about it and 
showed me her teacups and her dolls, and 
we had tea-parties with bits of real cake 
and tiny cups with flowers on them. 

‘They don’t hold much milk, kitty,” 
she said; ‘‘ but it’s a dolls’ tea-party, so 
you must pretend, and I'll give you a big 
saucerful afterwards.” 

I pretended as hard as ever I could, 
and it was a beautiful party, though I did 


not like the Sunday Doll, because she 
looked proud, and as if she thought 
kittens were too young. The Every-day 
Doll was much nicer, though her hair 
was a little tufty and she was cracked. 
How Betty did enjoy herself that lovely 
sunny afternoon we had the first tea-party 
in the playhouse! How she laughed and 
talked and ran backwards and forwards 
to her mamma for the cups of milk and 
bits of cake! I ran after her every time, 
and she was as happy as a little bird. 
‘*See how the kitty likes me now, 
mamma,” she said. ‘‘ Just watch; it runs 
every time I run. It isn’t afraid of me 
the leastest bit! Isn’t it a pretty kitty?” 
I never left her when I could help it. 
She was such fun. She was a child who 
danced about and played a great deal, 
and I was a kitten who liked to jump. 
We ran about and played with balls, and 





JUST HID BEHIND THE ROSE-BUSH AND PEEPED 
AT US THROUGH THE BRANCHES. 


we used to sit together in the swing. I 
did not like the swing very much at first, 
but I was so fond of Betty that I learned 
to enjoy it because she held me on her 
knee and talked. She had such a soft 
cosy lap and such soft arms, that it was 
delightful to be carried by her. She was 
very fond of carrying me about, and she 
liked me to lay my head on her shoulder 
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so that she could touch me with her 
cheek! My pretty little Betty, she loved 
me so! 

She used to show me the flowers in the 
garden, and tell me which ones were 
going to bloom and what colour they 
would be. We were very much interested 
in all the flowers, but we cared most 
about the white rose-bush. It was so 
big and we were so little, that we could 
sit under it together, and we were always 
trying to count the little hard green buds, 
though there were so many that we never 
counted half of them. Betty could only 


ing in the grass and watching the white 
rose-bush to see how the buds were 
growing. Perhaps it was a long time, 
but I was only a kitten, and I was too 
frisky to know about time. But I grew 
faster than the rose-buds did. Betty said 
so! But oh, how happy we were! If it 
could only have lasted perhaps I might 
never have grown sober and sat by the 
fire thinking so much. 


One afternoon we had the most beauti-- 


ful play we had ever had. We ran after 
the ball, we swung together. Betty knelt 
down on the grass and shook her curly 





** IT’S A. DOLLS’ TEA-PARTY, SO YOU MUST PRETEND.” 


count up to ten, and all we could do was 
to keep counting ten over and over. 

‘*These little buds will grow so big 
soon,” she used to say, ‘‘ that they will 
burst, and then there will be roses, and 
more roses, and we will make a little 
house under here and have a tea-party.” 

We were always going to look at that 
rose-bush, and sometimes, when we were 
playing and jumping, Betty would think 
she saw a bud beginning to come out, 
and we would both run. 

I don’t know how many days we were 
so happy together playing ball and jump- 


hair so that I could catch at it with my 
paws, we had a tea-party on the box, and 
when it was over we went to the rose- 
bush and found a bud beginning to be a 
rose. It was a splendid afternoon ! 

After we had found the bud beginning 
to be a rose we sat down together under 
the rose-bush. Betty sat on the thick 
green grass, and | lay comfortably on her 
soft lap and purred. 

‘* We have jumped so much that I am 
a little tired, and I feel hot,” she said. 
‘* Are you tired, kitty? Isn’t it nice under 
the rose-bush ? and won't it be a beautiful 
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place for a tea-party when all the white 
roses are out? Perhaps there will be some 
out to-morrow. We'll come in the morn- 
ing.and see!” 

Perhaps she was more tired than she 
knew. I don’t think she meant to go to 
sleep, but presently her 
head began to droop 
and her eyes to close, 
and in a little while she 
sank down softly and 
was quite gone. 

I left her lap and 
crept up close to the 
breast of her little white 
frock, and curled up in 
her arm and lay and 
purred and looked at 
her while she slept. 
I did so like to look at 
her. She was so pretty 
and pink and plump, 
and she had such a lot 
of soft curls. They were 
crushed under her warm 
cheek and scattered on. 
the grass. I played 
with them a little while 
she lay there, but I did 
it very quietly, so that 
I should not disturb 
her. 

She was lying under 
the white  rose-bush, 
still asleep, and I was 
curled up against her 
breast watching her, 
when her mamma came 
out with her papa and 
they found us. 

‘*Oh, how pretty!” the mamma said. 
‘* What a lovely little picture! Betty and 
her kitten asleep under the white rose- 
bush, and just one rose watching over 
them. I wonder if Betty saw it before 
she dropped off. She has been looking 
at the buds every day to see if they were 
beginning to be roses.” 

‘“She looks like a rose herself,” said 
her papa, ‘‘but it is a pink one. How 
rosy she is!” 

He picked her up in his arms and 
carried her into the house. She did not 
waken, and as I was not allowed to sleep 
with her, I could not follow, so I stayed 
behind under the rose-bush myself a little 
longer before I went to bed. When I 
looked at the buds I saw that there were 
several with streaks of white showing 
through the green, and there were three 
that I was sure would be roses in the 





morning, and I knew how happy Betty 
would be and how she would laugh and 
dance when she saw them. 

I often hear people Saying to each other 
that they should like to understand the 
strange way | have of suddenly saying 


ee 
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I WENT OUT IN THE GARDEN, AND SAT UNDER THE 


ROSE-BUSH. 


‘*Meeiaou! mee-iaou!” as if I was cry- 
ing. It seems strange to me that they 
don’t know what it means. I always find 
myself saying it when I remember that 
lovely afternoon when we played so 
happily and Betty fell asleep under the 
rose-bush, and I thought how pleased she 
would be when she came out in the 
morning. 

I can’t help it. Everything was so 
different from what I had thought it would 
be. Betty never came out in the morning. 
Oh dear! oh dear! she never came out 
again! 

I got up early enough myself, and it 
was a beautiful, beautiful morning. There 
was dew on the grass and on the flowers, 
and the sun made it sparkle so that it 
was lovely to look at. I did so want 
Betty to see it. Iran to the white rose- 
bush, and sure enough there were four or 
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five roses—such white roses and with 
such sparkling drops of dew on them. 

I ran back to the house and called to 
Betty as I always did. I wanted her to 
come. 

But she did not come! She was not 
even at breakfast eating her bread and 
milk. I looked for her everywhere except 
in her bedroom. Her bedroom door was 
closed, and I could not get in. 

And though I called and called, nobody 
seemed to take any notice of me. Some- 
how something seemed to be the matter. 
The house was even quieter than usual, 
but I felt as if every one was busy and in 
trouble. I kept asking and asking where 
Betty was, but nobody would answer me. 
Once I went to her closed bedroom door 
and called her there, and told her about 
the white roses, and asked her why she 
did not come out. But before I had really 
finished telling her my feelings were quite 
hurt by her papa. He came and spoke 
to me in a way that was not kind. 


‘*Go away, kitty,” he said. ‘‘ Don’t 
make such a noise, you will disturb 
Betty.” 

I went away waving my tail. I went 


out into the garden and sat under the 
rose-bush. As if I could disturb Betty! 
As if Betty did not always want me! She 
wanted me to sleep with her in her 
little bed, but her mamma would not let 
me. 

But—ah! how could I believe it—she 
did not come out the next day, or the 
next, or even the next. It seemed as if I 
should go wild. People can ask questions, 
but a little cat is nothing to anybody 
unless to some one like Betty. She 
always understood my questions and 
answered them. 

In the house they would not answer 
me. They were always busy and troubled. 
It did not seem like the same house. 
Nothing seemed the same. The garden 
was a different piace. In the playhouse 
the Sunday Doll and the Every-day Doll 
sat and stared at the tea-things we had 
used that happy afternoon at the party. 
The Sunday Doll sat bolt upright and 
looked prouder than ever, as if she felt 
she was being neglected; but the Every- 
day Doll lopped over as if she had grieved 
her strength away because Betty did not 
come. 

I had made up my mind at the first tea- 
party that I would never speak to the 
Sunday Doll, but one day I was so lonely 
and helpless that I could not help it. 

‘*Oh dear!” I meeiaoued. ‘‘ Oh dear! 


Do you know anything about Betty? Do 
you—do you?” 

And that heartless thing only sat up 
and stared at me and never answered, 
though the tears were streaming down my 
nose. 

What could a poor little cat do? I 
looked and looked everywhere but I could 
not find her. I went round the house and 
round the house and called in every room. 
But they only drove me out, and said I 
made too much noise, and never under- 
stood a word I said. 

And the white rose-bush—it seemed as 
if it would break my heart. ‘‘ There will 
be more roses, and more roses” Betty 
had said, and every morning it was com- 
ing true. I used to go and sit under it, 
and I had to count ten over and over.and 
over, there were so many. It was sucha 
great rose-bush that it looked at last like 
a cloud of snow-white bloom. And Betty 
had never seen it. 

‘*Ah, Betty, Betty!” I used to cry 
when I had counted so many tens that I 
was tired. ‘‘Oh, do come and see how 
beautiful it is, andlet us haveour tea-party ! 
Oh, White rose-bush, where is she?” 
They drove me out of the house so many 
times that I had no courage, but one 
morning the white rose-bush was so 
splendid that I made one desperate effort. 
I went to the bedroom door and rubbed 
against it and called with all my strength, 

‘* Betty, if you are there—Betty, if you 
love me at all, oh, speak to me and tell 
me what I have done! The white rose- 
bush has tens and tens and tens of flowers 
upon it. Itislikesnow. Don’t you care 
about it? Oh, do come out and see! 
Betty, Betty, I am so lonely for you, and 
I love you so!” 

And the door actually opened, and her 
mamma stood there looking at me with 
great tears rolling down her cheeks. She 
bent down and took me in her arms and 
stroked me. 

‘*Perhaps she will know it,” she said 
in a low strange voice to some one in the 
room. She turned and carried me into 
the bedroom, and I saw that it was Betty's 
papa she had spoken to. 

The next instant I sprang out of her 
arms on to the bed. Betty was there— 
my Betty! 

It seemed as if I felt myself lose my 
senses. My Betty! I kissed her, and 


kissed her, and kissed her! I rubbed her 
little hands, her cheeks, her curls, I kissed 
her and purred and cried. 

‘*Betty,” said her mamma, ‘‘ Betty, 
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darling, don’t you know your own little 
kitty ?” 

Why did not she? Why did she not? 
Her cheeks were hot and red, her curls 
were spread out over the pillow, her pansy 
eyes did not seem to see me, and her 
little head moved drearily to and fro. 

Her mamma took me in her arms again, 
and as she carried me out of the room 
her tears fell on me. 

‘She does not know you, kitty,” she 


would try to be patient and stay there and 
watch them until Betty came to see. 
But two or three days after, in the fresh 
part of the morning, when everything 
was loveliest, her mamma came out walk- 
ing slowly straight towards the bush. 
She stood still a few moments and looked 
at it, and her tears fell so fast that they 
were like dew on the white roses as she 
bent over. She began to gather the 
prettiest buds and blossoms one by one. 





BETTY WAS THERE—MY BETTY. 


said. ‘‘ Poor kitty, you will have to go 
away.” 
= * * * * * 

I cannot understand it. I sit by the 
fire and think and think, but | cannot un- 
derstand. She went away after that, and 
I never saw her again. 

I have never felt like a kitten since that 
time. 

I went and sat under the white rose- 
bush all day, and slept there all night. 

The next day there were more roses 
than ever, and I made up my mind that I 


Her tears were falling all the time, so that 
I wondered how she could see what she 
was doing; but she gathered until her 
arms and her dress were full--she gathered 
every one! And when the bush was 
stripped of all but its green leaves I gave 
a little heart-broken cry—because they 
were Betty’s roses, and she had so loved 
them when they were only hard little buds, 
and she looked down and saw me, and 
oh! her tears fell then, not like dew, but 
like rain. 

‘** Betty,” she said, ‘‘kitty, Betty has 
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gone—where—where there are roses— 
always!” 

And she went slowly back to the house, 
with all my Betty’s white roses heaped 
up in her arms. She never told me where 
my Betty had gone—no one did. And 
no more roses came out on the bush. I 
sat under it and watched because I hoped 
it would bloom again. 

I sat there for hours and hours, and at 
last, while I was waiting, I saw something 
strange. People had been going in and 
out of the house all morning. They kept 
coming and bringing flowers, and when 
they went away most of them had tears 
in their eyes. And in the afternoon there 
were more than there had been in the 
morning. I had got so tired that I forgot 
and fell asleep. I don’t know how long | 
slept, but I was awakened by hearing 
many footsteps going slowly down tle 
garden walk towards the gate. 

They all seemed to be people who were 
going away. And first there walked be- 
fore them two men who were carrying a 
beautiful white and silver box of some 
kind on their shoulders. They moved 
very slowly, and their heads were bent as 
they walked. But the white and silver 
box was beautiful. It shone in the sun, 
and—oh, how my heart beat !—all my 


Betty’s snow-white roses were heaped 
upon and wreathed around it. And I sat 
under the stripped rcse-bush breaking my 
heart. She had gone away, my little 
Betty, and I did not know where, and 
all I could think was that this was the 
very last I should ever see of her because 
I thought there must be something which 
had belonged to her in the white and 
silver box under the roses, and because 
she was gone they were carrying that 
away too. 

Oh, my Betty, my Betty! And I am 
only a little cat, who sits by the fire and 
thinks, while nobody seems to care or 
understand how lonely and puzzled I am 
and how I long for some kind person to 
explain. And I could not bear it, but 
that we loved each other so much that it 
comforts me to think of it. And I loved 
her so much that when I say to myself 
over and over again what her mamma 
said to me, it almost makes me happy 
again—almost—not quite, because I’m so 
lonely. But if it is true, even a little cat 
who loved her would be happy for her 
sake. 

Betty has gone—where there are always 
roses. Betty has gone—where there are 
always roses. 
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E had been sitting 
opposite one an- 
other in silence 
for some min- 
utes when the 
neighbouring 

church-clock struck five, and George 
Nethercliff rose and paced up and down 
in deep thought. At last he stood still in 
front of me, put his hand on my shoulder, 
and said :— 

‘*You have spoken many kind words 
to me to-night, for which I am grateful, 
truly grateful. You have asked me many 
questions which I have scarcely been able 
to answer intelligibly. That is perhaps 
less my fault than the fault of the circum- 
stances. But I am loath to part from you 
without satisfying your mind on the points 
you have raised ; and if you will listen to 
me quietly, I will give you the history of 
the case which excites your interest so 
deeply from beginning to end, just as it 
occurred. If it points no moral, it will at 
least prove to you that John Bates is as 
smart a detective as any innocent man in 
a difficulty can wish to employ, though I 
say it whom he scarcely served as loyally 
as he might.” 

I signified my readiness to listen, and 
George Nethercliff began as follows :— 

‘* What gave me the thought of calling 
in and employing Bates it would be diffi- 
cult to say. I was simply mad with grief 
and horror—indeed, the wonder to me now 
is that I could continue to live and endure 
the torment. If you have ever loved you 
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will understand me. Picture to yourselt my 
position. At the age of twenty-two I had 
become betrothed to Nora Escombe. 
That she loved me admits of no doubt. 
That I loved her, devotedly, passionately, 
requires no proof, for past events have 
placed the fact beyond mortal question. 
Yet after an engagement lasting eighteen 
months, during which no cloud had ever 
come between us, the girl upon whose 
fidelity I would have staked my life and 
my honour suddenly throws me over, 
jilts me for no apparent reason, and six 
months later marries a man who, once 
my friend, is known to me as a callous 
brute and a hopeless drunkard. 

‘*It was a bitter experience that, my 
reverend friend, a bitter experience. But 
what followed was still worse. A year after 
Tim Lazenby had made Nora Escombe 
his wife, I learned that she was miserable 
—learned it from her own lips. She knew 
that she had been cruelly deceived, and 
had done me, the man whom she loved, a 
terrible injustice. In one of his drunken 
fits her brute of a husband had boasted of 
the trick by means of which he had 
separated us, and won her. A love-letter 
from a girl of humble station, which con- 
tained a jesting reference to Nora herself, 
was played into her hands. This letter, 


which breathed perfect trust and con- 
fidence in the faith and honour of him to 
whom it was written, was addressed to 
me, George Nethercliff, and, overcome 
with shame and disgust, the unhappy girl 
forthwith broke off her engagement with- 
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out a word of explanation, refusing even 
to see me and give me an opportunity of 
learning and refuting the disgraceful 
calumny of which I had been made the 
victim. That letter, as she had now 
learned, was written to Tim Lazenby him- 
self, who, under my name, had courted 
the poor girl in question, and used the 
circumstance for the purpose of ousting 
me from Nora’s affection. 

‘*When I learned the cruel truth my 
first impulse was to kill the dastardly 
wretch who had ruined my life and hers. 
But other considerations prevailed. I 
saw Nora, and though she never con- 
fessed it to me I knew that she suffered 
actual ill-treatment at the hands of the 
man who had stolen her from me. But 
she was a mother, and somehow the 
thought of this caused me to shrink from 
executing summary vengeance upon one 
who was not only her husband but the 
father of her child. What I would not 
have regarded as a crime towards her and 
him appeared to me as such towards this 
innocent infant. So I resisted. 

‘“ Would heaven I had not! A mad, 
hopeless scheme suggested itself to me 
in lieu of the one I discarded. I would 
watch over Nora’s happiness, seek to gain 
an influence over the brute to whom she 
was tied for life, and protect her from his 
cruel treatment by fair means or foul. 
Without telling her of my intentions I 
sought out Tim Lazenby, taxed him with 
the wrong he had done me, and with his 
brutality towards the woman he had made 
his wife. I could publish the facts and 
ruin him, he knew, and, coward as he was, 
he was seized with a craven fear and 
réady to listen to any conditions | liked to 
impose upon him. What I did stipulate 
was this: that he should abstain from 
drink, never treat his wife harshly, and, in 
short, prove himself a considerate, if not 
a worthy, husband to my poor Nora. 

‘* He promised, with every protestation 
of his great affection for her and his sin- 
cere regard for me, that he would fulfil 
these conditions, and for a time he kept 
his promise. He even affected an attach- 
ment for me, sought my society, and 
prevailed upon me—alas! how easily— 
to frequent his house, and convince 
myself personally of his altered life. But 
his reformation was only a temporary 
affair. Already after a few weeks he was 
again what he had been before. I noticed 
the change first in her, for he was still 
careful to conceal it from me. But grad- 
ually my eyes were opened, and I accused 


him of being false to his word. Then he 
grew sullen and recalcitrant, began to 
resent my presence in his home, and ended 
by openly defying me to do my worst. I 
saw that Nora was slowly succumbing to 
the misery he daily inflicted upon her, and 
as a last resource, before carrying out the 
threat which I held over him, I decided 
once more to work upon his fears. 

‘*] forced him to listen to me one day 
when walking with him in his own garden. 
I reminded him of our compact and his 
shameless breach of it. I told him that I 
was determined to rid his unhappy wife 
of her brutal tormentor, even at the cost 
of suffering a felon’s death on the gallows. 
I would shoot him like a dog, I said in 
my passion, on the very next occasion I 
had reason to believe he had ill-used her. 
But instead of cowing him, my threat only 
brought forth a counter threat on his part. 
If | was mad with grief at the fate of my 
unhappy Nora, he was mad with rage at 
my interference, and beside himself with 
jealousy of the love he knew her heart 
cherished towards me. It all broke forth 
on that occasion with a fierceness which 
showed me only too plainly how long it 
had been smouldering within him. What 
cared he for my threats, he shouted 
hoarsely. He would have his revenge 
before I could take mine. He knew his 
wife had been faithless to him—this was 
a diabolical lie, but he said it—and he 
would kill her, if I ever showed my face 
at his door again. He had been drinking, 
and in his passion there was no speaking 
with him. I went back alone into the 
house, and took leave of Nora. My whole 
being was in revolt. To know her in the 
hands and at the mercy of this relentless 
scoundrel was an agony so intense that 
it nearly bereft me of my senses. Yet 
what could I do? I returned home, to 
think—in solitude, and—oh God! what 
followed you know. 

** Will it ever cease to haunt me—even 
after death—the memory of that terrible 
morning with its awful revelation? It 
was just nine o'clock when Reggy 
Escombe, her brother, burst into my 
room, white and distracted. 

‘** George, George,’ he cried, seizing 
me by the collar of my coat, and nearly 
tearing it off in his dreadful excitement, 
‘he has done it at last—he has murdered 
her—do you hear? She is dead, killed— 
murdered by that drunken brute!’ 

**1T stood totally dazed, until he shook 
me and repeated the awful words. And 


even then I could not comprehend them. 
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‘**Speak again,’ I said vaguely. ‘I 
don’t understand you.’ 

‘¢* She was found dead in her bed this 
morning with a bowie knife buried up to 
the hilt in her breast,’ he said with a wail. 
‘Don’t stand and stare like that, man. 
Lazenby is arrested. It is awful, but it 
must be faced.’ 

‘* Then I realised it—all at once, like a 
flash of light, so vivid that it blinded my 
vision, and I went down where I stood, 
straight as a bolt. 

‘*When I came to again Reggy was 
bending over me. The poor boy was 
nearly beside himself, and, still faint as I 


15 
words, for he groaned an impatient assent, 
and | left the room. 

‘*Half an hour later we went to the 
house, a pretty little villa standing in its 
own grounds on the outskirts of the town. 
You can spare me the recital of what I 
passed through during that visit, and 
during the inquest which followed. The 
evidence against Lazenby was hopelessly 
damning. Our conversation in the gar- 
den on the afternoon before the murder 
had been overheard by a maid-servant, 
and was reproduced word for word in the 
witness-box. The knife with which the 
deed had been committed was admittedly 





** SHE WAS FOUND DEAD IN HER BED,” 


was, I had some trouble in preventing him 
from rushing aw’ for help. 

‘***] shall be ail right presently, boy,’ | 
said. ‘It has knocked me over, that is 
all. Lazenby is in custody, you said?’ 

*** Ves, yes,’ he answered. ‘ They led 
him off without the slightest resistance. 
Probably he had not yet recovered from 
his drunken fit, or was too dazed to think 
of flight—God knows. But come, come! 
Something must be done.’ 

‘**What, to the house?’ I exclaimed 
with a shudder. ‘ You must give me time 
first, Reggy, to get my nerve back. Let 
me have a few minutes quiet to myself. 
| am still terribly shaken.’ 

‘*] dare say my looks confirmed my 


his, and had hung on the wall of his 
dressing-room among other similar 
trophies. To crown all there had been a 
violent altercation between him and his 
unfortunate wife before they retired to bed 
that night. He had struck her, and, 
according to the evidence of the medical 
experts, the bruises left on her forehead 
by the blows must have been inflicted an 
hour or two before her death. 

** Still, Lazenby stoutly maintained that 
he was innocent. He did not care a fig, 
he said, what happened to him now. 
They might hang him, or strangle him, 
or drown him, or do what they pleased 
with him. He had loved his wife, though 
he confessed that he had been a brute to 
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her, and he had nothing more worth 
living for. But he was innocent of the 
crime imputed to him. He repeatedly 
expressed his great desire to see me, 
and at last I reluctantly yielded and 
went to him. I need not relate 
all that passed between us during that 
interview in his cell. But he renewed his 
assurance that he was innocent in a 
manner which showed at !east that the 
shock he had sustained had cpened his 
eyes to his own vileness towards his poor 
wife, and that he regarded the position 
he was in as a just retribution for the 
fearful wrong he had done her. 

*** Nethercliff,’- he said, ‘when I 
awoke that morning to find her dead 
beside me, I tell you I believed in 
my first mad frenzy that I myself had 
committed the deed while I was drunk. 
But for the fact that I remembered missing 
the knife with which she had been stabbed 
from its usual place on the wall of my 
dressing-room, and mentioning it to her 
the very evening before, I should still 
believe myself her murderer even now. 
But that bowie knife was stolen, Nether- 
cliff, and I fear, I fear : 

‘**What do you fear?’ I asked as 
he checked himself with a shudder. 

‘**There is only one person in the 
world who would willingly have done her 
a harm,’ he said in alow voice. ‘ That 
girl hated her. She had discovered the 
fact of my marriage, and swore to wreak 
vengeance on us both.’ 

‘** What?’ I exclaimed, falling back, 
‘you do not suspect that it was she 

““*T scarcely dare to think of it, 
Nethercliff,’ he answered. ‘ But when 
she wrote me that letter which—which I 
used against you two yearsago, I had 
deceived her, and I have deceived her 
since. She thought your name was mine, 
and it is only a month ago that she first 
discovered I was married. Since then 
her state has been one of frenzied 
despair.’ 

‘*The wretched man covered his face 
with his hands. 

** «It is impossible,’ I cried. 

‘* But he stuck to his point, imploring 
me to use all my endeavours to trace the 
crime to its real author. 

‘“**It is not for my sake,’ he said. ‘I 
don’t care whether I hang or not, and 
would as soon go out of the world that 
way as any other. But to think that her 








death should go unavenged——’ 
‘* And he clenched his fists until the 
nails burst through the skin and drew 


blood. Fiercely though I hated and 
loathed the man, I relented towards him 
now, on account of his remorse, which I 
could not but recognise was sincere, and 
I left him with the promise that I would 
see what could be done to establish his 
innocence. 

‘It was then that I called in John 
Bates. I told him the facts of the case, 
with which, however, he was already 
fairly well acquainted by hearsay, and I 
offered him a reward of £200 if he found 
means of proving Tim Lazenby innocent 
of the murder of his wife. 

‘* Bates listened quietly to all I said, 
and when I had finished sat thinking for 
a considerable while. 

‘« «Tf there is anything I have not made 
quite clear to you,’ I ventured to remark 
at last, ‘ please mention it. The matter is 
one I have very near at heart, and I will 
spare no trouble nor expense, so far as 
my means permit, to have it cleared up.’ 

‘** There is nothing,’ he said, ‘that you 
need add to the facts you have told me. 
But before I undertake the job you are 
good enough to offer me, I must ask you 
to grant me one condition, and answer 
me two questions.’ 

** * As for the questions,’ I replied, ‘ ask 
them, and I will answer you. With 
regard to the condition, it depends upon 
my power to fuifil it. If I can, you may 
consider it granted.’ 

‘** Well,’ he said, ‘that sounds fair 
enough. The condition, I may say, isa 
mere matter of form usual on these 
occasions. It is that the reward shall be 
placed in the safe keeping of a certain 
firm of bankers, and guaranteed to me, in 
the event of my earning it, by your written 
bond ’ 

‘** «It shall be done,’ I said. 
the questions ?’ 

‘** The first is,’ he began : ‘ Do you in 
your own mind believe this man to be 
innocent of the murder ?’ 

***Can you doubt it?’ I exclaimed. 
‘I loathe him. If I believed him guilty of 
this foul crime, I would sooner cut off my 
right hand than move a finger to save 
him.’ 

‘** Good,’ said Mr. Bates. ‘The second 
question is: Do you wish the murder 
traced home to the actual party who com- 
mitted it, or merely such evidence pro- 
duced as will establish the innocence of 
the man who is at present suspected of 
it?’ 

‘*« Tt is a strange question, Mr. Bates,’ 
I said. ‘How am I to understand it?’ 


‘ And now 
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** «It is simple enough, if you come to 


think of it,’ he replied. ‘To find the real 
perpetrator of the deed may be an impos- 
sible task ; to prove the innocence of the 
person now charged with it may, on the 
contrary, be comparatively easy.’ 

‘© *T see,’ I said, with a smile at his 
astuteness, ‘you mean that the reward of 
4200 may prove inadequate in the first 
case. Unfortunately, I am not in a 
position to increase the amount. But 
such as it is, it shall be yours, even if you 
only succeed in the latter case.’ 

** « Good again,’ said Mr. Bates. 
we understand each other perfectly.’ 

‘It was three-days before I saw him 
again. When he came, he had an 
aggrieved air, as of a man who does not 
think he has been treated fairly. 

*** Things don’t look exactly bright, 
sir,’ he said somewhat irritably. ‘I’m 
afraid you’ve started me on a wild goose 
chase.’ 

*** Why so?’ I asked. 
any indication : 

‘* «It’s just this,’ he broke in. ‘It is 
possible that Lazenby did not do the 
thing himself—it is possible, I say—but it 
seems pretty certain that he planned it, 
and was present when it was carried 
out.’ 

‘¢*T don’t understand,’ I said. 
have you discovered ?’ 

‘**Some one who is ready to swear 
positively that Lazenby went home that 
night with the avowed intention of 
murdering his wife.’ 

‘**T started back horrified. 

‘« Who is it ?’ I asked. 

‘*¢ The very girl he accuses of the deed. 
You are perhaps not aware that she 
followed him to his doorstep on the night 
of the murder.’ 

** * And you believe her ?’ 

‘**¢] am not accustomed to believe any- 
body, sir,’ he answered rather tartly. 
‘Itis not a detective’s business to believe. 
But her statement aggravates the case 
against the man, and if we are to save 
him this girl must be silenced.’ 

‘** How canit be done?’ I asked. ‘If 
the fear of finding herself implicated in the 
matter does not deter her, what will ?’ 

‘* « Money—perhaps,’ said Mr. Bates, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘I cannot say, 
and, moreover, it would be as much as my 
reputation is worth to ascertain. You 
had better see her yourself, sir, and form 
your own opinion.’ 

‘““*What, 1? That girl?’ 

‘**]T see no other way,’ he said. 


‘Now 


‘Have you 





‘What 


‘You 


will hear her story from her own lips, and 
it may remove your doubts. Frankly, it 
has settled mine. But, of course, if you 
won’t see her, things must take their 
course. I never imagined you would 
hesitate, sir.’ 

‘** Nor do I hesitate,’ I said, annoyed 
at his aggrieved tone. ‘ Where can I see 
this girl? She mustn’t come here.’ 

‘* Bates reflected a moment. 

***Tt wouldn’t do, no doubt,’ he said. 
‘But I think I can arrange it somehow. 
If you won’t mind giving me a call at my 
private address, say at four o’clock this 
afternoon, you might see her there.’ 

‘*** But will she come?’ I asked, taking 
the card he handed me. 

‘¢¢ Ah, that is more than I can tell,’ he 
replied. ‘Anyhow, I'll do my best, and 
it’s not often I’m balked when I’ve set 
my mind on a thing.’ 

‘* And so it was agreed. At four o’clock 
that afternoon I presented myself at Mr. 
Bates’s modest little dwelling in a quiet 
street, not far from the scene of the 
Lazenby tragedy. There was a small 
front garden to the house, and Bates, who 
was awaiting me at the gate, conducted 
me through it with many apologies for the 
condition of the path, which was in the 
course of relaying, and consisted in its 
then stage of a mixture of mud and 
cinders. 

‘** It’s a bad business,’ he said, shaking 
his head as we entered the house. ‘I’m 
afraid you’ll get no good out of her. She 
swears she'll see Lazenby hang, and | 
believe she’ll carry out her threat, even if 
she has to hang with him.’ 

‘*T soon had occasion to share this 
opinion. The girl’s attitude was one of 
almost exultant defiance. Her hatred 
of Lazenby, by whom she had been de- 
ceived, was undisguised, while she 
appeared to harbour a strange resent- 
ment against me too, as if I were 
responsible for the use he had made of my 
name in duping her. In short, as Bates 
had foretold, her aims were manifestly 
vindictive, and nothing would alter them. 

‘* After she had gone, Bates turned to 
me with a curious look. 

‘** Do you still believe he is innocent ?’ 
he asked. 

***God help me, I do,’ 
‘ Have you nothing to suggest ? 


I answered. 
To my 


mind, this girl’s story bears falsehood on 
its face.’ 

‘*¢] will think it over once more,’ he 
said shortly, ‘and let you know to-morrow 
whether I decid2 to throw up the job or 
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not. Shall I find you—let me see, say at 
noon ?’ 

‘* «7 will make a point of being at home,’ 
I replied. 

‘“When I left Mr. Bates’s house, I 
noticed a man standing at the corner of 
a street a few houses further up. As I 
passed him I thought he scanned my face 
narrowly, like a man who is not quite 
sure if he sees an acquaintance or not. 
On arriving at my own house I was just 
about to pass in when | caught a glimpse 
of this same man standing in the door- 
way of a house on the opposite side of the 
street. He was not looking my way, but 


sir,’ he said, waving me politely into a 
chair as he entered, for all the world as if 
he were the host and I the guest. 

*** You have found out something?’ I 
exclaimed. 

‘* «7 think I may say I have the case in 
a nutshell now, sir,’ he replied, rubbing 
his hands cheerfully, ‘and it’s certainly 
the curiousest one—with one single ex- 
ception—that’s ever come into my hands, 
experienced though I may claim to be. 
Ah, you may well stare, sir. Your talk 
with that girl yesterday afternoon did 
more to clear up the matter than you im- 
agined. ’Pon my word, she’s a wily one, 





‘*] NOTICED A MAN STANDING AT THE CORNER OF A STREET.” 


it was evident that he had followed me 
purposely, and was watching me. He had 
an evil, hang-dog look about him, and for 
a moment I hesitated whether I should not 
do better to walk on and dodge the fellow. 
But I dismissed the thought, passed into 
the house, and soon forgot all about this 
little incident. 

‘*Ah, there are moments when one is 
blind, strangely, fatally blind. Had I 
but what does it matter now ? 

‘** At noon the following day Mr. Bates, 
true to his word, appeared in my rooms. 
He had a brisk, bustling air, and was 
evidently brimful of important news. 

***Sit down, pray sit down, my dear 

135. December, 1894. 





she is. It was as clever a bit of play- 
acting as I’ve seen in my day.’ 

‘** But you appeared yesterday——,’ | 
began, considerably amazed. 
‘** Ah, my dear sir,’ Bates broke in, ‘I 
like to have my case neat and complete 
before I give itaway. You gentlemen are 
so hasty. Had I spoken yesterday you 
might have spoiled my game at the last 
moment. Ah, that girl, she’s a beauty, 
she is, a beauty indeed.’ 

‘* And he rubbed his hands once more 
in an ecstasy of admiration. 

‘** Well, what have you discovered 
about her?’ I asked, growing impatient. 

‘**¢ Listen, Mr. Nethercliff,’ Bates an- 
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swered. ‘You were right. Lazenby is 
as innocent of his wife’s death as her own 
babe is ; and what’s more, sir, the person 
who committed the murder meant to kill 
the man and not the woman.’ 

‘*] started up electrified. 

‘* ¢ Pray be calm, sir,’ Bates continued. 
‘ Lazenby is out of it now in any case, for 
he hanged himself in his cell this morning. 
The facts are quite simple. The bedroom 
of the Lazenbys’ is on the ground floor, 
giving on to the shrubbery of the garden, 
as you probably know. There are two 
beds in the room, and at the side of the 
one bed stands the child’s cot. . What 
occurred that night was this. Lazenby, 
followed to his doorstep by the girl you 
saw yesterday, returned home drunk, and 
ill-used his unhappy wife, struck her 
several violent blows, in fact—which, 
by the way, must have been witnessed 
from the garden, because the blinds of 
the room were drawn up. He then 
went to bed, followed a few minutes 
later by his wife. An hour afterwards 
the room was entered from the garden by 
the half-open window, the murder was 
committed in the dark, while the drunken 
brute of a husband slept, and the person 
who committed it escaped again unnoticed 
by the window into the garden. You look 
surprised, Mr. Nethercliff, that I should 
be so sure of these facts. Well, the con- 
clusions are easy when you have found 
your premises from which to.draw them. 
Now, the first thing I ascertained on 
questioning the domestics of the house, 
after you entrusted me with this job, was 
that the murdered woman had been found 
in the bed in which her husband usually 
slept, not in her own. Conclusion No. 
1:—the husband, drunk as he was, had 
thrown himself on his wife’s bed, she con- 
sequently being obliged to occupy his. 
She left the cot, however, standing where 
it was, that is to say next the bed in 
which her husband lay asleep, probably 
for fear of his waking if she attempted to 
move it. Conclusion No. 2 :—the person 
entering the room in the dark, probably 
knowing the ordinary sleeping arrange- 
ments, and, moreover, guided by the posi- 
tion of the cot, mistook the beds, or 
rather their occupants, and so killed the 
wife instead of the husband. That the 
room was entered by a third party is be- 
yond a doubt, for there were footprints 
on the mould in the shrubbery, and traces 
of the mould on the outer window-ledge, 
where the feet of that party had rested. 
Is that quite clear to you, sir?’ 


‘*He did not wait for my reply, but 
ejaculated once more : ‘ Oh, that girl, that 
girl, she’s a beauty, she is.’ 

‘*** Good heavens,’ I exclaimed, finding 
speech at last, ‘do you think it was 
she——’ 

‘* He looked at me queerly. 

‘**She? God bless you, no, sir. It’s 
better than that, far better than that. If 
you'll allow me, I'll finish my report with 
an ocular demonstration, as old Tom 
Wilson is fond of saying.’ 

‘*Wherewith he proceeded to the 
window, opened it, and whistled appar- 
ently to some one in the street below. 

‘* Pale and trembling with excitement I 
waited, and in another minute two men 
entered the room, in one of whom I had 
little difficulty in recognising a_police- 
officer, and in the other at his side the 
man with the hang-dog look who had 
followed me through the streets the day 
before. 

*** You seem to recognise that gentle- 
man, sir,’ said Mr. Bates, seeing me start 
and look at him. 


*** He followed me from your house ' 


yesterday afternoon,’ I said. ‘But I 
never set eyes on him before.’ 
‘**Probably not,’ rejoined Mr. Bates 
coolly. ‘He followed you at my orders. 
Now, officers,’ he said, turning of‘a sudden 
sharply to the two men, ‘produce your 
warrant. This man is George Nether- 
cliff, the murderer of Nora Lazenby.’ 
“As I staggered back with a deep 
groan, Bates addressed me once more. 
-***T am sorry for you, sir,’ he said, 
‘but duty is duty. You're a bad actor, 
you are, sir,—nothing to compare with 
that girl. Ah, poor creature, she stood 
by the rascally scoundrel who betrayed 
her, as not many like her would have 
done. I scented the truth when I first 
heard your story, and that’s why I was so 
particular about the security for the 
reward; for, after all, one can’t work 
for nothing, you see. That gave me the 
clue to start with. Now, as I said, con- 
clusions are easy when you’ve made sure 
of the premises from which to draw them. 
You had threatened to do for Lazenby, 
and the next morning his wife is found 
lying murdered in her husband’s bed. 
Lazenby declares he missed the bowie 
knife with which the deed was done from 
the wall of his dressing-room that after- 
noon, and a little careful inquiry elicits 
the fact that you were seen coming cut 
of Lazenby’s dressing-room before you 
left the house after the quarrel in the 
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garden, which went so dead against 
Lazenby himself. I find a footprint in 
the mould of the shrubbery under the bed- 
room window, and manage to obtain an 
exact counterpart of that footprint from 
your boot on the path in my front garden 
—there’s nothing like mud and cinders, I 
may tell you, for taking the exact shape 
of a foot. Lastly, a man had been seen 
standing on the watch outside Lazenby’s 
garden, after Lazenby’s return home that 
night. The person who saw him was the 
girl you met at my house yesterday after- 
noon, where she identified you as the very 
man she had seen. Ah, that girl,’ he 
exclaimed once more, admiringly, ‘ she’s 
a beauty. She can act, she can. Still, I 
was afraid you might scent the trap— 
women are such uncertain creatures, you 
see—and so I had arranged to have you 
shadowed, while I laid my information, 
and obtained the warrant. Well, as I 
said before, it’s the curiousest case—with 
one exception, when I was tricked into 
running after a dead man’s shadow—that’s 
ever come within my experience.’ 

‘* What more need I say? Good God! 
you know the rest. I had been lashed 
into a mad frenzy at the sight of those 


brutal blows dealt on the innocent woman 
I loved, and if I had killed him, as I 
intended, I would have died cheerfully in 
the knowledge that I had released her 
from her cruel tormentor. Alas! the. 
justice of heaven is not the justice of m an 
There is a higher Hand that directs our 
actions, and makes crime its own punish- 
ment.” 
* * + . . * 

As George Nethercliff concluded his 
tragic story the first dim dawn of the 
winter morning peeped through the barred 
window of the prison-cell where we were 
sitting. The next moment the heavy 
tread of footsteps and the rattle of keys 
sounded in the corridor without, and 
presently a warder entered with the con- 
demned man’s last meal. An hour later 
all was over, and George Nethercliff had 
expiated his crime on the scaffold. 

Ah, dear reader, during the thirty years 
that I have held my office of gaol-chaplain, 
believe me, I have never read the burial 
service with greater awe and deeper 
fervour than I did that morning at the 
execution of George Nethercliff. May 
God have mercy on his soul. 
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INSULTING BEAUTY, YOU MIS-SPEND . BY JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF 
 & & & ROCHESTER. 


insulting beauly, you mis-spend 

Those frowns upon your slave,” 

our scorn against such rebels bend 
Who dare with confidence pretend 
That other eyes their hearts defend 
From all the charms you have. 





& Your conquering eyes sa partial are, 

bot Or nail ‘ 2 dull, 

& That while I languish in despair 
any proud,senseless hearts declare 





They find you not so killing fair 


& To wish you merciful. 


i -They an inglorious freedom boast ; 
& y an ing! é 5. 


I ‘triumph in my chain; 7 

& Nor am | unrevenged , though lost , a , 
or you unpunished , though unjust, NES) 

&® When. | alone , who love you most , 


Am killed with your disdain 











SOME BOOKS 


By L. F. 


GREAT deal is written about 
authors, but little or nothing about 

the reviewer who has to read them. For 
some reason his Office is not highly es- 
teemed ; he might, indeed, make an out- 
cry like that of the schoolmasters, and 
say that he-is a downtrodden earthworm. 
The function of that creature, as Darwin 
has told us, is to keep on sifting the 
earth periodically through his internal 
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mechanism, thus providing our planet, so 
to speak, with a nice, wholesome, and 
respectable floor on which man uplifteth 
himself with complacent grace. The dif- 
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ference is that while the real earthworm 
performs this process automatically, and 
probably likes it, the reviewer, though 
often automatic enough, may be greatly 
discomposed by his diet, and not al- 
ways content to make the comfortable 
pedestal of newspaper ‘‘ notices”” where- 
upon the reputation of the author rises 
majestically to the heavens. I have this 
suspicion when my eye roves through 
the publishers’ advertisements, and lights 
on such gems of criticism as these: 
‘‘ Eminently readable. . . . Interest never 
flags from cover to cover. . Admirably 
adapted for a long railway journey. 7 
Will be much appreciated in the coming 
holi.ay season at all our watering-places. 

Mrs. Penwyper’s plot is neatly con- 
structed, and the characters are firmly 
drawn.” It is by such encomiums, no 
doubt, that Mr. Mudie’s subscribers are 
beguiled; but I can hear the literary 
earthworm’s “ asides ” : **‘ Eminently read- 
able (for the absolutely vacuous). 
Interest never flags from cover to cover 
(for, thank heaven, we can still skip !). 

Admirably adapted for a long rail- 
way journey (with a nap at_ short 
intervals). . . . Will be much appreciated 
in the coming holiday season at all our 
watering-places (where you can pass a 
morning pleasantly with a book under 
your arm). . Mrs. Penwyper’s plot is 
neatly constructed, and the characters 
are firmly drawn (very neatly and firmly, 
with not a touch of life in the whole 
composition).” 

Yet it must not be supposed that 
such interjections are always inconsistent 
with the actual text. The reviewer 
performs his duty as earthworm with 
exemplary fidelity and industry; but he 
is occasionally impatient with the 
monotony of his task in the scheme 
of universal economy. Now impatience 
as a habit is of no practical service, and 
on moral grounds is scarcely defensible ; 
whereas the praises which are quoted 
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from the vocabulary of engaging neu- 
trality, are ‘‘admirably adapted” both 
to the quality of the books and to the 
amiable lassitude of the public. What 


HALL 


would happen to the glove if all the 
worms were to become fastidious about 
the gravel of a geological epoch? But if 
every reviewer were to make up his 
mind to impose some exacting canons 
of criticism which the amiable public does 
not recognise, he would merely bewilder 
and irritate the general sense of benevo- 





lence without any profit to literature. 
So, as a rule, he finds it better to sift 
the gravel through decorous platitudes, 
without any impulsive comments on 
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its crudity; and when it happens to 
be rather less gritty than its wont, -he 
does not offend the prevalent optimism 
in pronouncing it to be one of the 
masterpieces of the century. 

At the end of a year, however, a certain 
licence may be permitted to a critic who 
reviews some of the reputations of the 
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twelvemonth, and who joins to a natural 
perversity that impatience which, as I have 
said, is so impracticable as a habit. Two 
books stand out for a reason which is 
never potent enough in this country to 
command a multitude of editions. The 
supreme attraction of Zhe Life and Letters 
of Erasmus and of The £bb-Tide is style. 
They remind us that our modern English 
speech is still capable of dignity of form, 
richness of colouring, and a magical gift 
of illumination. I am not sure that Eras- 


mus, as he figures in Mr. Froude’s trans- 
lations, can be commended to the morality 
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of Mrs. Ormiston Chant, or to the intel- 
lectual tastes of the Vatican. When he 
was in England Erasmus had much to 
say about the manners of our people at 
the end of the fifteenth century. The 
English girls he said, were ‘‘ divinely 
pretty,” and they had a custom which he 
could not sufficiently admire. ‘*‘ When 
you go anywhere ona visit the girls all 
kiss you. They kiss you when you arrive. 
They kiss you when you go away ; and 
they kiss you when they return. Go where 
you will it is all kisses.” And in making 
this lamentable revelation to a friend in 
Paris, he added, ‘‘If you had once tasted 


how soft and fragrant those lips are, you 
would have wanted to spend your life 
here.” In quoting these sentiments to the 
inflammable youth of Oxford, Mr. Froude 
incurred a grave responsibility ; for who 
can say that a deplorable agitation will 
not arise for the revival of a custom so 
dangerous to our priceless propriety ? 
This wit and scholar of the fifteenth 
century is so terribly modern, and his feud 
with scrupulous orthodoxy is so vivid and 
lifelike, that I wonder Mr. Froude’s book 
is not placed on the ‘‘ Index” with M. 
Zola’s Lourdes, and frowned at by the 
prophet, whoever he may be, of the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. Mr. Steven- 
son, too, excites misgivings. His pic- 
tures of life in the Southern Seas, 
with their curious medley of marauding 
villainy and man-killing missionaries, and 
the strife of elemental passions which 
ignore the moral and social standards of 
civilisation : these pictures, all aflame with 
the glamour of a style which gives en- 
chan:ment and even endearment to the 
most incredible ruffianism, suggest that 
Mr. Stevenson’s fate would be evil in the 
hands of a Puritanical Inquisition. There 
is not a woman in the book, and yet it is 
much more fascinating than Cafriona; 
and it never limps like Zhe Wrecker, its 
predecessor in the Stevenson and Lioyd 
Osbourne collaboration. As a piece of 
writing where shall we look for its peer 
in the English fiction of 1894? With the 
pure witchery of words Mr. Stevenson 
has never woven a more potent spell for 
me. When I read the first sentence, | 
gave myself up to the magician, and he 
did what he pleased with psychology and 
metaphysics, turning a profane Yankee 
sea-dog into a babbling penitent, and a 
Cambridge man into an inscrutable blend 
of Polynesian morality and Methodism. 
If you want to know what a masterpiece 
of literature Zhe £bb Tide is, take a 
passage anywhere, and, by way of con- 
trast, set it alongside of some pearl from 
Mr. Rider Haggard. Take the descrip- 
tion of Herrick, at the point of starvation, 
poring over his tattered Virgil and 
thinking of England. ‘For it is the 
destiny of those grave, restrained, and 
classic writers, with whom we make 
enforced and often painful acquaintance- 
ship at school, to pass into the blood and 
become native in the memory ; so that a 
phrase of Virgil speaks not so much of 
Mantua or Augustus but of English 
places and the student’s own irrevocable 
youth.” Compare this with any specimen 
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of what Mr. Rider Haggard supposes to 
be the English language in Zhe People of 
the Mist. Yet that tiresome exercise in 
bathos and African mythology may have 
its tens of thousands of readers, while Mr. 
Stevenson has his thousands. 

There is another great style in the 


ANTHONY 


fiction of the year, a diction full of in- 
accessible peaks, on which shine strange 
evening lights, of yawning abysses im- 
possible to the general reader, though Mr. 
George Meredith’s characters leap over 
them with the agility of the chamois. 
What do Meredithians in their heart of 
hearts think of ord Ormont and his 
Aminta? With all its subtlety and its 





fine humanity, did any of it take them 
captive save, perhaps, that rhapsody of 
swimming lovers near the end? Had 
they any misgiving that Aminta and her 
wooers, and all the personages of the 
intriguing cabal around her, would have 
more life were they less like creatures 
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in diving dress who bring up pearls 
from the sea’s floor, it is true, but would 
be more at home if they could breathe 
with less artifice? Mr. Meredith’s people 
have attained to such marvellous delicacy 
of perception that they understand one 
another with the scantiest intervention of 
speech. This remarkable gift has spread 
to the creations of Mr. Anthony Hope ; 
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and the alertness of mind which distin- 
guishes Mr. Samuel Carter and Lady 
Mickleham in the Dodly Dialogues, is shared 
by everybody in Zhe God in the Car. Such 
keenness of apprehension promises to 
make the art of fiction a kind of clair- 
voyance ; but as this is strictly confined to 
the dramatis persone, | beg Mr. Hope, 
whose literary method has so much that 
is charming, though his characterisation 
is becoming sketchy to the point of 
evanescence, to make some concession to 
the density of readers who cannot get on 
without a fairly liberal supply of the or- 
dinary symbols. Mr. Hope’s brilliant 
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little tale, The Prisoner of Zenda, belongs to 
quite a different phase of his faculty as a 
story-teller; a stirring romance without 
any colloquial complexities, and with a 
villain who is comfortably bullet-proof, 
because he is wanted for some other job 
that remains to be written. The adventure 
school of fiction, which distresses Mr. 
Howells, has a notable professor, too, in 
Mr. Stanley Weyman; and in A Gentk- 
man of France, Under the Red Robe, and My 
Lady Rotha, there is ample gratification 
for those who like to see romantic improb- 





ability frisking in front of what a stage 
manager would call the ‘‘ back cloth” of 
history. But does anybody who reads 
these books with insatiable interest re- 
tain any definite impression of them ? 
Once in a while the imagination which 
works in pure fantasy fixes a story in- 
delibly on the memory. It comes 
to you like an old friend who waives 
all ceremony—at odd moments, when 
you are shaving, or at meals, or look- 
ing into a shop-window; or it takes 
possession of you in the middle of your 
work, and you forget everything to make 
it welcome. I have noticed that my 
visitor is usually from Polynesia or India, 
and that of late he has been a small boy 
of confident aspect, who goes by the 
name of ‘‘ Toomai of the Elephants,” and 
has his home in the wondrous atmos- 
phere of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s /ungle 
Book. 

It is a very different clime in Mr. 
Thomas Hardy’s Life's Little [ronies, which 
takes us into the region of controversial 
observation. Mr. Hardy has a mar- 
vellous eye for the nooks and corners and 
locked cupboards of humanity, recesses 
which are not only veiled by social usage, 
but denied point blank by the outside of 
the cup and platter. Mr. Lionel Johnson, 
who has written a thoughtful, if somewhat 
laboured, appreciation called Zhe Art of 
Thomas Hardy, in a style which his devo- 
tion to the author of Marius the Epicurean 
has made patristic, is grieved by Mr. 
Hardy’s pessimism; but in Zife’s Little 
Tronies the prevailing note is quaintly 
mocking, as of Nature in her tricksiest 
and most prankish mood. I believe this 
has given much offence to decorous per- 
sons whose formula is, ‘‘ Depend upon it, 
no good woman would dream of such a 
thing!” goodness being apparently some 
magic which not only dominates instinct 
but plucks it out by the roots. Any way, 
it isa bad business when a novelist goes 
prying into the underwood of life, instead 
of sticking to the plain high road of pro- 
priety, carefully macadamised by Mrs. 
Grundy. Mr. Frank Harris shows this 
errant fancy in Zider Conklin and other 
powerful stories which he has reprinted 
from the Fortnightly Review. Mr. George 
Moore is another offender; for his 
Esther Waters brought a blush to the 
cheek of that hardy innocent, the rail- 
way bookstall, and drew from a Canon 
of the Established Church the solemn 
judgment that the duty of a _novel- 
ist is to paint men and women not a3 
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they are, but as they ought to be. Mr. 
Moore’s story is a model of observation, 
patiently and solidly set down, a searching 
study of a seamy stratum of society, in 








STANLEY J. 


which fine character may co-exist with 
disregard of laws immutable for Medes 
and Persians and Canons. When life, in 
its perverse way, shows how much larger 
it is than any code, no writer can apolo- 
gise for it without bathos. Mr. Moore 
does not apologise for Esther, and Mr. 
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Meredith does not apologise for Aminta 
when she quits her pompous jackass of a 
husband, and goes off with the school- 
master. 


It is left to Mr. George Du 


WEYMAN, 


Maurier to make an apology for the mis- 
behaviour of his heroine in 77i/by, an act 
of deference to the Young Person which 
Mr. Hall Caine scorns in The Manxman. 
The atonement of Trilby O’Ferrall is that 
she makes you forget the crudity of her 
auther's discursive philosophy in the charm 
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of the student life in Paris. 
Hall Caine’s romance, though it has 
suffered from overpraise, it is an impres- 
sive story, and its strength survives even 
the rhapsodical magnanimity of the injured 
Pete. I may be suspected of Southron 
prejudice when I say that there is a check 
in the conquering career of the Scotch 
tale, for Mr. Crockett’s Lilac Sunbonnet 
is afflicted by a resurrection of that senti- 
mental archness which is an extinct form 
of humour. Perhaps this reverse of lilac 


sunbonnets over the border will soon be 
avenged by Mr. Barrie, who, I understand, 
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is preparing a Prestonpans for irreverent 
Cockney critics. 

The ‘‘woman novel” is still the fiery 
portent of the literary skies. Mrs. 
Margaret Woods has not touched the 
absorbing problem in Zhe Vagabonds—a 
story of the circus with very little of the 
powerwhich made A Village Tragedy almost 
classic. In Mrs. Humphry Ward's Mar- 
cella, an inspired damsel reconciles the wild 
justice of social equality with the rights 
of private property in the arms of a mild 
young landlord. There is a _ nearer 


approach to the artistic representation 
of life in Marcella than in Mrs. Ward’s 
previous essays in fiction; and she has 


caught some moods of the time with a 
certain | felicity. But who would not 
shrink abashed from the task of saying 
a new word about Zhe Yellow Aster? 
And what more can be said of Sarah 
Grand’s Our Manifold Nature, than that 
it is a very comprehensive title for a 
single idea? A Superfluous Woman has 
established the surprising fact that com- 
plete anonymity is possible to the author 
of an even more daring experiment in 
feminine psychology than Mr. Hardy’s 
‘‘Fiddler of the Reels” in Zife’s Little 
Tronies. Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon’s 
Story of a Modern Woman is a piece of 
sombre pathos, written in a style which 
budding story-tellers might study with 
profit as a model of restraint and sus- 
tained force. Miss Violet Hunt’s Zhe 
Maiden’s Progress, no _ inconsiderable 
achievement as a novel in dialogue, is full 
of piquant character and happy phras- 
ing. It must be owned with meekness 
that in most of these books man, as a 
rule, is either vicious or feeble—a sad 
change from the prosperous times when 
feminine fiction treated him as a demi- 
god! He has a kind of revenge in 
George Mandeville’s Husband, though 
even that is a satire as much on his 
fallen state as on the tyranny by which 
he is stricken. There is little comfort for 
him now except in fairy tales, in Andrew 
Lang’s edition of the Ye/low Fairy Book, 
for example, where man still performs 
a useful part, and even saves lovely 
woman from three-headed giants by 
hewing chains asunder. Buta time will 
come when this story will be retold, and 
we shall find that Sigurd was a woman 
who released her sex for ever from the 
three-faced monster of masculine auto- 
cracy. 

The ceaseless speculation as to the origin 
and goal of the human race has given an 
attraction, possibly not altogether scien- 
tific, to Mr. Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evo- 
lution. History owes to the Leffers of 
Harriet Countess Granville some side- 
lights which are almost as ironical as 
Charles Greville; but no imperative 
demand to revise historical judgments has 
been made by Lord Wolseley’s MMari- 
borough, though we are invited to admire 
that shifty genius in his character of 
Protestant hero, who prayed on the eve 
of battle more than all the army chap- 
lains. From Lord Wolseley’s _ style, 
which has the raw rigidity of military 
regulations, it is an agreeable change to 
the second series of Mr. Austin Dobson's 
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Eighteenth Century Vignettes. The tran- 
sition is less violent to the new edition 
of Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, 
which I mention here because Mr. Hugh 
Thomson’s delightful drawings call up 
new visions of Darcy, that incomparable 
snob, of the Rev. Mr. Collins, who is 
ananticipation of Dickens's broader carica- 
ture, and of the winsome little Elizabeth 
Bennett, whom to see in her high-waisted 
dress is straightway to adore. And even 
with the flavour of this classic on the liter- 
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33 
ary palate, I can appreciate the fine work- 
manship of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s verse, 
In Russet and Silver, the delicate charm of 
Mr. Le Gallienne’s Prose Fancies, cloyed 
a little by excess of sentiment, the grimly 
grotesque note of Mr. Zangwill’s King 
of the Schnorrers, and the fresh humour 
of Mr. Street’s Autobiography of a Boy. 
These are pleasant assurances that one 
important qualification for striving to- 
wards excellence in English letters is 
some aptitude for our tongue. 


Yhe arrival of the 
Gardiners 


HUGH THOMSON’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE NEW EDITION 


OF JANE AUSTEN’S ‘‘ PRIDE AND PREJUDICE” (GEO, ALLEN). 
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E were sitting round the fire at 
Colonel Holborow’s. Dinner 
was over—had, in fact, been over for some 
time—the hour of smoke, whisky, and 
confidence had arrived, and we had been 
telling one another the various reasons 
which accounted for our being unmarried, 
for we were all bachelors, except the 
Colonel, and he had, as a variety, told 
the reasons why he wished he was un- 
married (his wife was away). Jack 
Dexter, however, had not spoken, and it 
was only in response to a direct appeal 
that he related the following story. The 
story may be true or untrue, but I must 
remark that Jack always had rather a 
weakness for representing himself on 
terms of condescending intimacy with the 
nobility and even greater folk. 

Jack sighed deeply. There was a sym- 
pathetic silence. Then he began: 

‘‘For some reason best known to her- 
self,” said Jack, with a patient shrug of 
his shoulders, ‘‘ the Duchess of Medmen- 
ham (I don’t know whether any of you 
fellows know her) chose to object to me 
as a suitor for the hand of her daughter, 
Mary Fitzmoine. The woman was so 
ignorant that she may really have thought 
that my birth was not equal to her 
daughter’s ; but all the world knows that 
the Munns were yeomen two hundred 
years ago, and that her Grace’s family 
hails from a stucco villa in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cardiff. However, the 


Duchess did object ; and when the season 
(in the course of which I had met Lady 
Mary many times) ended, instead of 
allowing her daughter to pay a series of 
visits at houses where I had arranged to 
be, she sent her off to Switzerland, under 
December, 1894. 
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the care of a dragon whom she hadengaged 
to keep me and other dangerous fellows 
at a proper distance. On hearing of what 
had happened from George Fitzmoine (an 
intimate friend of mine), I at once threw 
up my visits and started in pursuit. I felt 
confident that Lady Mary was favourably 
inclined (in fact, I had certain proofs 
which —— but no matter), and that if I won 
her heart I could break down the old 
lady’s opposition. I should certainly have 
succeeded in my enterprise, and been at 
this moment the husband of one of the 
most beautiful girls in England, but for 
a very curious and unfortunate circum- 
stance, which placed me in an unfavour- 
able light in Mary’s eyes. I was not to 
blame, it was just a bit of bad luck. 

**] ranged over most of Switzerland in 
search of Lady Mary. Wherever I went 
I asked about her, and at last I got upon 
the track. At Interlaken I found her 
name in the visitors’ book, together with 
that of a Miss Dibbs, whom I took to be 
the dragon. I questioned the porter, and 
found that the two ladies had, the after- 
noon before, hired a carriage and driven 
to a quiet little village some fifteen miles 
off, where there was a small but good inn. 
Here they evidently meant to stay, for 
letters were to be sent after them there for 
the next week. The place was described 
to me as pretty and retired; it seemed, 
therefore, an ideal spot for my purpose. 
I made up my mind at once. I started the 
next day after luncheon, took the journey 


. easily, and came in sight of the little inn 


about seven o’clock in the evening. All 

went well. The only question was as to 

the disposition of Miss Dibbs towards me. 

I prayed that she might turn out to be a 
D 
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romantic dragon, but, in case she should 
prove obstinate, I made my approaches 
with all possible caution. When my 
carriage stopped at the door I jumped 
out. The head-waiter, a big fellow in 
a white waistcoat, was on the steps. | 
drew him aside, and took a _ ten-franc 
piece from my pocket. 

*** Ts there a young lady staying here ?’ 
I asked. ‘Tall, fair, handsome?’ and I 
slid the piece of gold into his palm. 

‘** Well, yes, sir,’ he said, ‘there is a 
young lady, and she’s all that you say, 
sir. Pardon me, Monsieur is English ?’ 

*** Ves,’ said I. 

‘** Ah!’ said he, smiling mysteriously. 
‘And it is Wednesday.’ 

***It is certainly Wednesday,’ I ad- 
mitted, though I did not see that the day 
of the week mattered much. 

‘* He came close to me and whispered : 

‘** The lady thought you might come, 
sir. I think she expects you, sir. Oh, 
you can rely on my discretion, sir.’ 

‘*T was rather surprised, but not very 
much, for I had hinted toGeorge Fitzmoine 
thatI meant totry my luck, and I supposed 
that he had passed my hint on to his 
sister. My predominant feeling was one 
of gratification. Mary loved me! Mary 
expected me! There was complete mental 
sympathy between Mary and myself! 

‘*] went up to my room in a state of 
great contentment. I had been there 
about half an hour, when my friend the 
waiter came in. Advancing towards me 
with a mysterious air, he took a blank 
envelope out of his pocket and held it up 
before me with a roguish smile. 

*** Monsieur will know the handwriting 
inside,’ he said cunningly. 

‘*Now I had never corresponded with 
Lady Mary, and of course did not know 
her handwriting, but I saw no use in 
telling the waiter that. In truth, I thought 
the fellow quite familiar enough. So I 
said shortly and with come hauteur, 

** © Give me the notc;’ andI took another 
piece of gold out of my pocket. We ex- 
changed our possessions, the waiter with- 
drew with a wink, and I tore opgn the 
precious note. 

‘** Whatever you do,’ it ran, ‘don’t 
recognise me. I am watched. As soon 
as I can I will tell you where to meet me. 
I knew you would come.——M.’ 

‘** The darling!’ | exclaimed. 
a girl of spirit. I'll take good care not to 
we'll circumvent old 


betray her. Oh, 
Dibbs between us.’ 
** At eight o’clock I went down to the 


‘She’s . 


salle a manger. It was quite empty. Mary 
and Miss Dibbs no doubt dined in their 
own sitting-room, and there appeared to 
be no one else in the hotel. However, 
when I was half way through my meal, a 
stylishly dressed young woman came in 
and sat down at a table at the end of the 
room farthest from where I was. I should 
have noticed her more, but I was in a 
reverie about Mary’s admirable charms, 
and I only just looked at her; she was 
frowning and drumming angrily with her 
fingers on the table. The head waiter 
hurried upto her ; his face wascovered with 
smiles, and he gave me a confidential nod 
en passant. Nothing else occurred, except 
that a villainous-looking fellow—some- 
thing, to judge by his appearance, between 
a valet and a secretary—thrust his ugly 
head through the door three or four times. 
Whenever he did so the waiter smiled 
blandly at him. He did it the last time 
just as the lady was walking down the 
room. Seeing her coming he drew back 
and held the door open for her with a 
clumsy, apologetic bow. She smiled scorn- 
fully and passed through. The waiter 
stood grinning in the middle of the room, 
and when I, in my turn, rose, he whispered 
to me, ‘It’s all right, sir.’ I went to bed 
and dreamt of Mary. 

‘On entering the room next morning 
the first person I saw was Mary. She was 
looking adorably fresh and pretty. She 
sat opposite a stout, severe-looking dame 
in black. Directly my eyes alighted on 
her 1 schooled them into a studiously 
vacant expression. She, poor girl, was 
no diplomatist. She started ; she glanced 
anxiously at Miss Dibbs; I[ saw her lips 
move; she blushed; she seemed almost 
to smile. Of course this behaviour (I 
loved Mary the more that she could not 
conceal her delightful embarrassment !) 
excited the dragon’s curiosity ; she turned 
round and favoured me with a searching 
gaze. I was equal to the occasion. I 
comprehended them both in a long, cool, 
deliberate, empty stare. The strain on 
my self-control was immense, but I sup- 
ported it. Mary blushed crimson, and 
her eyes sank to her plate. Poor girl! 
She had sadly overrated her powers of 


deception. 1 was not surprised that Miss 
Dibbs frowned severely and _ sniffed 
audibly. 


‘*At that moment the other girl came 
in. She walked up, took the table next 
to mine, and, to my confusion, bestowed 
upon me a look of evident interest though 
of the utmost shortness—one of those 
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looks, you know, that seem to be repented 
of in an instant, and are generally the 
most deliberate. I took no notice at all, 
assuming an air of entire unconsciousness. 
A few minutes later Mary got up and 
made for the door, with Miss Dibbs in 
close attendance. The imprudent child 
could not forbear to glance at me; but I, 


thought us no better than we ought to be! 
But I felt that I should go mad if I could 
not speak to Mary soon. 

‘*T went out and sat down 
verandah. It was then about half-past 
ten. The ugly fellow whom I had noticed 
the evening before was hanging about, 
but presently a waiter came and spoke to 


in the 
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THE HEAD-WAITER, A BIG FELLOW IN A WHITE WAISTCOAT, WAS ON THE STEPS. 


seeing the dragon’s watchful eye upon 
me, remained absolutely irresponsive. 
Nay, to throw Miss Dibbs off the scent, 
I fixed my eyes on my neighbour with 
assumed preoccupation. Flushing pain- 
fully, Mary hurried out, and I heard Miss 
Dibbs sniff again. I chuckled over her 
obvious disapproval of my neighbour and 
myself. The excellent woman evidently 


him, and he got up with a grumble and 
went into the house. Ten minutes 
afterwards my neighbour of the sa/le 
a@ manger came out. She looked very 
discontented. She rang a handbell that 
stood on the table, and a waiter ran 
up. 
‘**Where’s the head waiter?’ she 
asked sharply. 
D2 
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‘** Pardon, ma’mselle, but he is waiting 
on some ladies up stairs.’ 


‘¢* What a nuisance!’ said she. ‘But 


you'll do. I want to give him an order. 
Stay, come indoors and I'll write it 
down.’ 


‘* She disappeared, and I sat on, won- 
dering how I was to get a sight of Mary. 
At last, in weariness, I went indoors to 
the smoking-room. It looked out to the 
back and was a dreary little room; but I 
lit my cigar and began on a three days’ 
old copy of the Zimes. Thus I spent a 
tedious hour. Then my friend the head 
waiter appeared, looking more roguish 
than ever. I dived into my pocket, he 
produced a note, I seized it. 

‘**Why have you been so long?’ 
(Charmingly unreasonable! what could I 
have done?) ‘ Directly you get this, come 
to the wood behind the hotel. Take the 
path to the right and go straight till you 
find me. I have thrown the sfy’ (Poor old 
Dibbs !) ‘ off the scent.—M.’ 

‘** Tl caught up my hat and rushed into the 
hall. I cannoned into a young man who 
had just got out of a carriage and was 
standing in the verandah. With a hasty 
apology I dashed on. Beyond doubt she 
loved me! And she was honest enough 
not to conceal it. I hate mock modesty. 
I longed to show her how truly I returned 
her love, and I rejoiced that there need 
be no tedious preliminaries. Mary and I 
understood one another. A kiss would 
be the seal of our love—and the most 
suitable beginning of our conversation. 

‘*In five minutes I was in the wood. 
Just before I disappeared among its trees, 
I heard some one calling ‘ Monsieur, mon- 
steur!’ It sounded like the voice of the 
head waiter, but I wouldn’t have stopped 
for fifty head waiters. I took the path 
Mary had indicated and ran along it at 
the top of my speed. Suddenly, to my 
joy, I caught sight of the figure of a girl ; 
she was seated on a mound of grass, and, 
though her face was from me, I made no 
doubt it was Mary. She wore the most 
charming blue cloak (it was a chilly 
morning) which completely enveloped her. 
I determined not to shilly-shally. She 
loved me—I loved her. I ran forward, 
plumped down on my knees behind her, 
took her head between my hands, dodged 
round, and kissed her cheek. 

‘**At last, my darling!’ I cried in 
passionate tones. 

‘*By Jupiter, it was the other girl, 
though! 


‘‘T sprang back in horror. The girl 


iooked at me for a moment. Then she 
blushed ; then she frowned ; then—why, 
then she began to laugh consumedly. | 
was amazed. 

** «At last,” you call it,’ she gasped. 
‘I call it ‘‘at first”’; and she laughed 
merrily and melodiously. She certainly 
had a nice laugh, that girl. 

‘* Now, concerning what follows I have, 
since then, entertained some doubts 
whether I behaved in all respects dis- 
creetly. You will allow that the position 
was a difficult one, but it is, I admit, 
very possible that my wisest course would 
have been to make an apology and turn 
tail as quickly as I could. Well, I didn’t. 
I thought that I owed the lady a full 
explanation. Besides, I wanted a full 
explanation myself. Finally (oh yes, I 
see you fellows grinning and winking), 
Mary was not there, and this young lady 
rather interested me. I decided that I 
would have five minutes’ talk with her ; 
then I would run back and find Mary. 

‘**T must beg a thousand pardons,’ I 
began, ‘but I took you for somebody 
else.’ 

‘©¢QOh, of course,’ said 
shrug ; ‘ it’s always that.’ 

‘** You appear incredulous,’ said I, 
rather offended. 

‘<“ Well, and if I am ?’ said she. 

‘* My feelings were hurt. I produced 
Mary’s second note. 

*** Tf I can trust to your discretion I'll 
prove what I say,’ I remarked in a nettled 
tone. 

‘**]T shall be very curious to hear the 
proof, sir, and I will be most discreet,’ 
she said. She was pouting, but her eyes 
danced. Really she looked very pretty— 
although, of course, I would not for 
a moment compare her with Lady 
Mary. 

‘** A lady,’ said I, ‘was so kind as to 
tell me to seek her here this morning.’ 

‘© «Qh, as if I believed that!’ 

‘*T was piqued. 

‘*« There’s the proof,” I cried, flinging 
the note into her lap. 

‘*She took it up, glanced at it, and 
gave a little shriek. 

‘* «Where did you get this ?’ 

‘** Why, from the head waiter.’ 

‘©*¢QOh, the fool!’ she cried. 
mine.’ 

‘** Yours? nonsense! He gave me 
that and another last night.’ 

‘*«QOh, the stupidity! They were for 
—they were not for you. They were for 
—some one who is to arrive.’ 


she with a 


‘It’s 











‘*T pointed at the signature and gasped, 
‘M! Do you sign “*M”?’ 

‘«* Yes, my name’s—my name begins 
with M. Oh, if I’d only seen that waiter 
this morning! Oh, the idiot!’ 

‘* Then I believe I swore. 

‘«“ Madame,’ said I, ‘I’m ruined! No 
harm is done to you—I’m a man of 

\ honour—but I’m ruined. On the strength 
of your wretched notes, madame, I’ve 
cut the girl I love best in the world—cut 
her dead—dead—dead !’ 

““*What? That young lady in the — 
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Oh, you thought they were from her? 
Oh, I see! How—how—oh, how very 
amusing!’ And the heartless little wretch 
went off into another peal of laughter. 

‘**You pretended not to know her! 
Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ and her laughter 
echoed among the trees again. ‘I saw her 
looking at you, and you ate on like a 
pig! Oh, dear! oh, dear!’ 

‘** Stop laughing!’ said I savagely. 

*“*QOh, I’m very sorry, but I can’t. 
Oh, 


pated tm 


What a scrape you’ve got into! 
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dear me!’ And she wiped her eyes (they 
were as blue as her cloak) with a delicate 
bit of a handkerchief. 

*** You sha’n’t laugh,’ said I. 
were your notes for ?’ 

*** Somebody I expected. He hasn’t 
come. The waiter took you for him, I 
suppose. I never thought of his being 


‘Who 


so stupid. Oh, what a brute she must 
have thought you!’ 
laugh again. 

‘**] had had enough of it. 
being laughed at. 


And she began to 


I hate 


‘**If you go on laughing,’ said I, 
‘T'll kiss you again.’ 
‘* The threat was a failure ; she did 
not appear at all alarmed. 

‘**Not you!’ she said, laughing 
worse than ever. 

‘*I should like you fellows to 
understand that my heart never 
wavered in its allegiance to Lady 
Mary—my conscience is quite clear as 
to that—but I had pledged my word. 

I caught that tiresome girl round the 
waist and I kissed her once—I’m sure of 
once, anyhow. She gasped and struggled, 
laughing still. Then, with a sudden 
change of voice, she cried, ‘ Stop, stop!’ 

**T let her go. I looked round. We 
had a gallery of spectators. On one side 
stood the ugly-headed valet; on the 
other, in attitudes of horror, Mary and 
Miss Dibbs ! 

‘**¢You’ve ruined us both now,’ said 
the girl in blue. 
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‘*T rose to my feet and was about to 
explain, when the ugly fellow rushed at 
me, brandishing a cane. I had quite 
enough to arrange without being bothered 
by him. I caught the cane in my left 
hand, and with my right I knocked him 
down. 

‘* Then I walked up to Lady Mary. I 
took no heed of Miss Dibbs’ presence ; it 
was too critical a moment to think of 
trifles. 

‘**Lady Mary,’ said I, ‘appearances 
are so much against me that you cannot 
possibly attach the slightest weight to 
them.’ 

‘* * Sir,’ said she, ‘I have no longer the 
honour of your acquaintance. 1 have 
only to thank you for having had the 
consideration not to recognise me ‘when 
we met so unexpectedly in the dining- 
room. Pray continue to show me the 
same favour.’ 

‘** With which pleasant little speech she 
turned on her heel. It was clear that she 
suspected me most unjustly. I turned to 
the girl in blue, but she was beforehand 
with me. 

‘* Ah, I wish I’d never seen you,” she 
cried, ‘‘ you great stupid creature ! He (she 
pointed to the prostrate figure of the 
ugly servant), will tell Frederic every- 
thing.’ 

*** Come,’ said I, ‘ 7 was only an acci- 
dent: it would have been just as bad 
if 7 

‘*As I spoke I heard a step behind me. 
Turning round, I found myself face to 
face with the young man with whom I 
had come in collision as I rushed through 
the hall. He gazed at the servant—at me 
—at the girl in blue. 

‘** Margaret!’ he exclaimed. 
is the ,” 

““*Hush hush!’ she whispered, point- 
ing again to the servant. 
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‘* I stepped up to him, lifting my hat: 

‘* ¢ Sir,’ said I, ‘ kindly inform me if you 
are the gentleman who was to come from 
England.’ 

*** Certainly I come from England,’ he 
said. 

‘** And you ought to have arrived on 
Wednesday ?’ 

‘* * Yes,’ he answered. 

‘** Then,’ said I, ‘all I have to say to 
you, sir, is—that I wish the devil you’d 
keep your appointments.’ And I left 
them. 

‘*That’s why I’m not married, boys. 
Where’s my glass ?” 

‘*It is a very curious story,’’ observed 
the Colonel. ‘‘ And who were they all— 
the girl in blue—and the young man—and 
the ugly servant—and Frederic ?” 

“Colonel,” said Jack, with an air of 
deepest mystery, ‘‘you would be 
astounded to hear.” 

We all pricked up our ears. 

‘* But,” he continued, ‘‘I am not at 
liberty to say.” 

We sank back in our chairs. 

**Do you know?” asked the Colonel, 
and Jack nodded solemnly. 

“*Out with it!” we cried. 

“‘ Impossible,” said Jack. ‘‘ But I may 
tell you that the matter engaged the 
attention of more than one of the Foreign 
Offices of Europe.” 

‘*Good heavens !” cried we in chorus, 
and Jack drank off his whisky-and- 
water, rose to his feet and put on his 
hat. 

‘*Poor dear Mary!” said he, as he 
opened the door. ‘‘She never got over 
<.” 

The Colonel shouted after him, 

‘‘Then what did she marry Jenkyns of 
the Blues for?” 

‘* Pique,” said Jack, and he shut the 
door. 
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Give me one kiss, 
And no more : 
If so be this , 


Makes you poor, 


TO DIANEME. 





To enrich you, 
I'll restore 

For that one, two- 
Thousand score. 





** POPPY.”—By Mrs. KATE PERUGINI. 
Reproduced by kind permission of R. E. Jennings, Esq. 
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LONDON TO NEW YORK BY STEERAGE. 


By FRED. 


JOURNEY of nearly four thousand 
A miles, with food and sleeping ac- 
commodation for eleven days, for con- 
siderably less than the cost of a third class 
ticket from London to Aberdeen is surely 
a record-breaker even in these days of 
cheap travel. A few years ago the ordin- 
ary steerage fare from Liverpool to New 
York was five guineas. By degrees it 
came down to about half that sum, and it 
was for a time generally agreed that even 
the severe competition between the 
various Atlantic steamship companies 
could not bring it much lower. Then 
certain German lines heavily subsidised by 
their own Government, entered into a rate- 
cutting campaign. This led to fresh re- 
ductions, and the bottom was not reached 
until one American line, anxious to finish 
the fight, offered to convey passengers 
from London to New York, vi@ Liverpool 
and Philadelphia for £1 16s., with a kit 
provided free. Being anxious to learn 
how such a thing could be dene, and what 
kind of accommodation was provided for 
the travellers, I paid my thirty-six shillings 
and became for. the time an amateur 
emigrant. 

The would-be steerage passenger to the 
United States has to go through many 
forms and ceremonies before he is allowed 
to set out on hisjourney. First an official 
document must be filled up, giving minute 
details of oneself and one’s affairs. I was 
required to declare if I was in possession 
of any money, and, if so, how much ; if I 
had ever been in prison, in an almshouse, 
or supported by charity ; if I could read 
or write; if I was a polygamist, and many 
other. equally flattering things. Happily 
my answers were deemed satisfactory, so 
my ocean ticket was issued; and I was 
given a free railway pass to Liverpool, 
where I was informed that I would have 
to submit to a medical examination before 
going on board ship. 

There was a cheer at Euston as the 
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midnight emigrant train set out for the 
north. Every third class carriage was 
filled with men and women bound for the 
same destination as myself. Most of us 
were too excited to sleep, and we spent 
hour after hour telling each other all the 
wonderful stories we had ever heard of 
the Land of Promise. As the night passed 
on we grew more and more confidential. 
One passenger, a well-dressed elderly 
Russian, surprised me by drawing from 
his pocket two or three valuable clusters 
of diamonds, and at first I wondered 
what a man with property worth so much 
was doing amongst us. The mystery was 
quickly explained. He was a modern 
smuggler, anxious to avoid paying duty 
on his collection; and he thought he 
would be better able to get through the 
American Customs safely by going steer- 
age. 

At Liverpool came the medical examina- 
tion. A card was given to each of us, 
with directions printed on it in seven lan- 
guages, and this had to be stamped by 
a Special doctor and then delivered up by 
the bearer on arrival at Philadelphia. A 
cheery young Irish-American surgeon 
came into the shed where we were waiting 
before embarkation, and was at once sur- 
rounded by hundreds of us, all clamouring 
to have our papers endorsed. ‘‘ Stand 
back, boys,” he cried, ‘‘ stand back. You 
won’t get to Philadelphia any the earlier 
for all your pushing.” For a few minutes 
we pressed on him so closely that he could 
do nothing, but after a time the ship’s 
officers arranged us so as to pass in front 
of his table in single file. As we passed 
we laid our cards in front of him, and he 
endorsed them as quickly as possible with 
a rubber stamp. He did not even lift his 
eyes to look at us, and the examination 
of the whole party was finished in a very 
few minutes. 

As soon as this farce was over and we 
were permitted to go aboard, we all 
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hurried to secure our berths. Our vessel 
was one of the older and smaller liners, of 
only a little over three thousand tons 
register ; and we learnt that she would 
take at least ten days to make the trip. 
She carried no saloon passengers, but 


light and no windows of any kind except 
the port holes opening into the sleeping 
berths. A few very feeble electric lights 
were lit at meal times and in the evenings ; 
at other times we had to be satisfied with 
such daylight as came over the tops of the 
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THE THIRD DAY OUT; GETTING BETTER. 


only second-class and steerage. The 
former were given the middle of the ship, 
while the steerage were divided into two 
lots, married couples and single women 
going to the fore part and single men to 
the stern. 

‘English to the right Germans to the 
left,” was the cry as we descended to the 
common cabin below. For the moment I 
was half-blinded by the change from sun- 
light to semi-darkness, but gradually the 
outlines of the room became visible. It 
was long and narrow, running one-third 
the length of the vessel, and divided in the 
centre by a flight of steps leading up to 
the deck. Narrow deal tables ran length- 
wise along it, and on either side of them 
were unbacked benches to serve as seats. 
The sleeping apartments were all around 
and were fenced off by stone-coloured 
wooden partitions. There was no sky- 


partitions, through the deck doorway and 
through a half-uncovered hatchway. 

I looked with considerable interest at 
the sleeping rooms provided for us. The 
cabin in which I was located was at the 
extreme end of the ship, and was about 
fourteen feet long, twelve feet broad, and 
nine or ten feet high. Two rows of 
berths ranged on either side, and each 
row held five men, so that twenty of us 
were accommodated in this little apart- 
ment. The berths consisted of a wooden 
framework, about a foot high to which 
was fastened a bottom of sacking. A 
straw mattress, a straw pillow and a small 
brown blanket made the furniture of each 
bunk complete. There were no sheets or 
pillow covers; and the blanket was, to 
use the metaphorical language of a man in 
my cabin, ‘‘just about large enough to 
cover half a feller’s eye.” 





— 
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The whole ship was in the. utmost con- 
fusion, and to one fresh from shore the 
appearance of everything seemed to be 
indescribably dreary and depressing. For 
a moment I felt tempted to then and there 
abandon my investigation, and take the 
next train back to London. A few hours 
later, when we got somewhat settled 
down, things did not seem quite so bad ; 
but unquestionably the sleeping accoim- 
modation was the worst thing we had to 
put up with. The cabins were insuffi- 
ciently ventilated, and on warm nights the 
odours arising from so many packed as 
tightly together as we were, were enough 
to upset the strongest stomach. Many 
of the blankets were not so clean as they 
might have been, and those of us with 
sensitive skins were tortured all the way 
by the attentions of some very lively 


upper bunk gave clean away, and its 
occupant fell with a thud on the man 
beneath him. The latter suddenly aroused 
from his sleep by the shock, made sure 
that his last hour had come. ‘‘ My God!” 
he cried, struggling fiercely. ‘‘ I’m dying. 
The ship is sinking and I'll be drowned. 
Help! Help!” 

His horror was all the greater because 
of the darkness ofthe room. No artificial 
light whatever is provided in the sleeping 
cabins, and we had to leave our doors 
open so that a few rays might come from 
the electric lamps in the common 
chamber. 

We left Liverpool on Wednesday after- 
noon, and during Thursday most of us 
took very little interest in anything except 
our own personal sufferings. There was 
a slight roll on as we got out of the Irish 
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OUTSIDE THE CABINS. 


insects. The bunks were not over 
strongly built, and there was no railing 
or anything of the kind for one to hang on 
to during a storm. The flimsy construc- 
tion of the berths led to incidents that 
were sometimes amusing. One night an 


Sea into the Atlantic, and it was then that 
I learnt the very real advantage of being 
in the steerage. The cabin passengers 
have attentive stewards to look after 
them when they are ill, and they can stay 
down in their well-ventilated berths in 
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peace. Emigrants must look after them- 
selves. I knew that if I stayed down 
below for any length of time, I would be 
knocked up altogether, for the atmosphere 
there was such as to prevent any one from 
recovering ; so I strained every nerve to 
remain on deck. For hours I lay on the 
hatchway not daring to move, and hardly 
caring what happened. But the result of 
this was that by Friday morning I was 
practically well again : though had I been 
a cabin passenger, able to humour my 
own fads and fancies, I would no doubt 
have been ill for half the voyage. On 


A MORNING ON 


Thursday most of us ate nothing: on 
Friday morning some kindly soul brought 
me a ship’s biscuit, and I discovered to 
my surprise, that it was very nice. After 
that, it was not long before I began to 
take a healthy interest in the ringing of 
the dinner bell. 

The food provided was practically un- 
limited in quantity, and on the whole 
excellent in quality. The drinks dignified 
by the name of tea and coffee were, it is 
true, anything but palatable, and for 
butter was substituted a poor quality of 
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margarine. But these were exceptions. 
For breakfast, at seven o’clock, we were 
given coffee, small rolls of fresh bread, 
margarine and either Irish stew or por- 
ridge. The stew was warm and savoury, 
and the porridge clean and well cooked, 
though no seasoning or sweetening was 
given with it ; while the bread was quite 
equal in quality to that provided by the 
average baker on shore. Dinner, 2t noon, 
usually consisted of three courses, soup, 
meat and potatoes, and a sweet. 

This was the best meal of the day. 
Whether it was that my appetite had be- 
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come sharpened by the sea-breezes, | 
cannot say ; but I will admit that I have 
rarely tasted better flavoured soup than 
that served in the steerage. The meat 
was—on most days—boiled, corned, or 
preserved beef; and on Fridays salt-fish 
was substituted for it. The potatoes 
were steamed with their jackets on. Of 
the last course I cannot speak much from 
personal experience. It was usually 
either plum-pudding or rice, and those 
who took it enjoyed it immensely, but a 
mouthful I had one day was sufficient to 
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check my craving for it. The last meal, 
at five o’clock, consisted of tea, bread and 
margarine, and, on most nights, jam or 
porridge. 

It must not be imagined that our food 
was issued out to us after the ordinary 





‘‘Gangway” and carrying in front of 
them immense tins full of food. These 
were placed in a convenient corner, until 
samples had been given to a smart young 
waiter to take into the doctor.~ Then the 
six or eight attendants started serving out 
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WORKING ONE’S WAY OUT. 


manner of civilised society. At the begin- 
ning of the voyage each of us was given 
a tin plate, a tin mug, a large spoon, and 
a rusty knife and fork. These we were 
required to keep clean and to use as our 
crockery. About half-an-hour before the 
dinner hour we would begin to assemble 
in the cabin, bringing our dishes with us. 
The tables could not hold all, and those 
who were not able to obtain seats would 
either have to go in their bunks, or else 
stand about in any convenient corner. 
Some passed the time by beating tattooes 
on their plates, others started up songs, 
and for a time the din and confusion would 
be deafening. At last the steward who 
looked after us rang a bell, and a number 
of roughly-clad assistants came marching 
in from the cook’s galley, shouting 





as quickly as possible. It was mere chance 
which course one got first ; usually they 
came altogether, though sometimes the 
pudding arrived a few minutes before the 
soup. The soup men had long tin ladles, 
with which they measured out about half- 
a-pint into each bowl. The meat had 
previously been cut into slabs, and each 
of us had one put on to his tin plate, while 
the guardian of the potato bucket would 
pick out four or five potatoes with his 
hand, and drop them alongside of the 
meat. Potatoes, meat and pudding had 
all to go on the same plate, at the same 
time, so the raisins would sometimes 
become mixed with the mustard, and the 
sweetened rice with the boiled beef. 

After each meal we had all to wash our 
own dishes, so as to make them fit for the 
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next. Whatever of the food served to us 
had not been eaten we threw overboard, 
and then we rinsed the tins in a big iron 
dish of hot water placed on the deck. By 
the time a few hundred tins had been 
scoured in this, the water would be fairly 
full of grease; so many of us managed 
to obtain a little clean water from the 
ship’s boy in order to supplement the first 
wash. 

On shipboard it is not long before 
strangers get acquainted, and in a few 
days most of us knew all about each other. 
We were probably as cosmopolitan a 
throng as had ever been brought together 
in so small a space. Quite a score of 
languages find dialects were spoken in our 
little company. In the morning we could 
see the Jewish rabbi, attired in pontifical 
robes and with his porthole open towards 


the direction of the land from whence 
they had come. 

There were many Germans and Jews 
amongst us. One finely built young fellow 
had been turned out of Russia in the 
Exodus of 1888. He was usually calm 
and good-natured, but one only needed to 
talk of modern Russia to stir the hidden 
volcano in him. ‘‘ The Czar is a beast ” 
he exclaimed to me. ‘‘ He is a man with- 
out feeling, without kindness, bah! he is 
not a man at all! Every night I pray 
that the same fate may happen to him as 
fell on his father. Every night I pray 
for it. And it will! One effort may fail, 
another may fail, but at last we shall 
succeed. Mark my words! Alexander will 
never die in his bed.” 

This Jew was a clean and cultured 
specimen of his race, and could speak 
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RECREATIONS ON BOARD. 


Jerusalem, going through his devotions. 
Inthe evening two or three Eastern Christ- 
ians would get together by the steering 
house, and sing softly among them- 
selves Turkish hymns, while their eyes 
were cast back, dimly and wistfully in 


English perfectly, but a number of the 
German and Polish Jews amongst us, were 
about as dirty and untidy as it is possible 
for human beings tobe. They would stay 
in their bunks all day eating bloaters, of 
which they had brought a large stock on 
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board. The poor Englishmen-who chanced 
to be placed in the same berths as they 
had a very bad time of it, and many were 
their complaints. 

Several of the English-speaking pas- 
sengers were either going on or returning 





sons in our ranks. One of these had run 


through £250 in six months, and was now 
setting out to starve in Philadelphia with 
less than three dollars in his pocket. 

One particularly interesting character 
was a young Austrian tailor’s cutter, travel- 
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A FAMILY GROUP. 


from pleasure trips. One lad, a Pennsyl- 
vanian mechanic, had saved up his beer 
and tobacco money for a year, in order to 
have an English holiday. He had worked 
his way over to London in a cattle boat, 
had spent a fortnight in seeing the sights, 
and was now returning with his bag full of 
little presents for those at home. Another 
young American had found life in Lon- 
don somewhat more expensive than he 
anticipated, and woke up one morning to 
realise that his purse was empty. He 
pawned hisjewellery, raised enough to take 
him to New York, and so made one of our 
company. Then there werea few prodigal 





ling from country to country to perfect his 
knowledge of foreign languages. He had 
been in Paris for five years, and acquired 
French thoroughly, and although he had 
only been in England four months, he 
could already speak our language very 
fairly. He was now bound for New York 
tostudy the American methods of business, 
and soon he intends to settle down. He 
told me that when he knows German, 
French, and English perfectly, he will be 
able to get a post as master cutter from 
Hilo to $25 a week wages; this latter 
sum being paid by several first class 
firms to their head men. He was an 
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unceasing chatterer, for, as he said, ‘‘ the 
only way to learn is to talk and to 
ask.” 

There is no better place for studying 
dialect than the steerage of an Atlantic 
liner. Some of the Orientals amused 
themselves by trying to teach us western- 
ers the exact pronunciation of certain 
Turkish letters. We nearly cracked our 
throats in our efforts to imitate them, but 
without success. An American tried to 
learn a Turkish phrase, and after he had 
repeated it over to one Armenian for a 
score of times, he marched up to another 
and addressed his carefully rehearsed 
remark to him. 

The Armenian looked up in surprise. 
‘‘I beg your pardon, sir,” he said, ‘I 
.did not hear you.” 

The youth proudly repeated his phrase. 

‘‘What language are you talking?” 
‘the puzzled Oriental asked. 

‘*Why Turkish, of course,” the Ameri- 
-canreplied. ‘* Don’t you know your own 
. tongue?” 

This was too great a strain even on 
‘eastern politeness, and the Armenian 

burst into a loud laugh. ‘‘ You must 


‘excuse me, sir,” he said, when he re- 
covered breath, ‘‘ but I really cannot help 


iit. Whoever told you that was Turkish 
.told you a lie. Turkish? Ho, ho, ho!” 

After that we thought it would be 
i better to go through a course of Sanskrit 
‘or Arabic before attempting modern 
‘eastern tongues. 

On most Atlantic liners, the male and 
‘female steerage passengers are able to be 
together during the whole of the day, 
and need only remain in their own quar- 
ters at night. In our ship this was not 
‘so. Men could go over to the fore part of 
the ship between eight and half-past eight 
in the morning, and remain there for three 
hours; or they could go immediately 
after dinner, and remain there till tea-time. 
But there could be no running to and fro 
between the two quarters, and those who 
once went over had to remain the full 
three hours. The reason of this was that 
the only road between the stem and stern 
was over the deck devoted to cabin pas- 
sengers, and it was desired that we should 
cross this reserved ground as little as 
possible. 

_ One unfortunate result of this rule was 
that we had not nearly so many amuse- 
ments organised amongst us as is usually 
the case. Our chief recreations were 
gambling and singing. Almost all day 
and far into the night, little groups would 
135. December, 1894. 
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sit absorbed in the fascinations of 
‘*banker.” The game started with half- 
penny and penny points, but soon many 
of the stakes were silver. Two or three 
of our company were cleared out of every 
penny they possessed. Their savings did 
not, it is true, amount to much, but such 
as they were, they were all that they had 
to start themselves with in a new country. 
The more sober spirits amongst us were 
surprised that the captain did not, at the 
beginning of the voyage, place his veto 
on playing for money. It would have 
saved infinite trouble and innumerable 
quarrels had he done so. 

Every evening we got up a concert 
amongst ourselves. There were one or 
two trained singers in our party ; and one 
of these, a good-natured banjo player and 
negro comedian, was the life of the whole 
company. The performance would com- 
mence a little before sunset, on the open 
deck ; and every one who had the slightest 
vocal power was pressed into service. 
A raw, ragged Irish lad, fresh from 
Kilkenny, would sing of the woes of 
‘*Erin’s green flag”; a little lad from 
Dublin, about ten years old, was ever 
ready to repeat the latest music-hall 
songs; some of the crew helped with 
plantation melodies, and our programme 
was generally of a most varied character. 
Sometimes audience and performers would 
stop to rush to the side to see a whale 
blowing in the distance, or a school of 
porpoises gambolling just by. And as the 
brief Atlantic twilight died away and 
night came on, one after another would 
walk slowly away from the noise and the 
music to look at the sparkling phosphor- 
escent glow on the surface of the water, 
or to watch the movements of the tossing 
waves churning into masses of white foam 
under the slightest breeze. 

When Sunday came most of us expected 
that the captain would summon us to 
service, but evidently it is thought that 
cabin passengers alone require religious 
consolation on the Atlantic, for no 
summons came. In the evening we 
resolved to hold a meeting of our own. 
Our singers formed themselves into a 
choir, and an Englishman led the proceed- 
ings, assisted by an American and an 
Armenian. I shall not soon forget the 
sight of the faces in the crowd around the 
hatchway that Sabbath night. We were 
surrounded by a thick fog, and on all sides 
nothing could be seen but heavy masses 
of white cloud. A heavy wind had come 
up during the afternoon, and every now 
E 
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YOUNG EMIGRANTS. 


and then a sudden lurch would throw us 
all together. The shrill shriek of the 
steam whistle pierced the air at regular 
intervals, drowning our voices with its 
overpowering cry. But we sang on, 
choosing hymn after hymn that most of 
us had known since childhood. More 
than one heart beat quicker at the sound 
of the familiar strains, and the ministry 
of song roused some who had thought 
themselves indifferent to the call of the 
most strenuous evangelist. 

We had not been many days on board 
before a suspicion arose that there was a 
thief among us. Little things began to 
unaccountably vanish. One man lost his 
towel, a second found his slippers dis- 
appear, a third had a tin of fruit he had 
left open half eaten, and so on. We all 
united in suspecting one lad, a handsome- 
looking curly-haired, blue-eyed mechanic, 
about eighteen years old, from a Midland 
town. Story after story was told of the 


youth’s impudence and meanness. He 
had been found loafing around other 
men’s bunks ; he was suspected of cheat- 
ing at cards ; and every one felt convinced 
that he was the guilty party. At last we 
were able to prove it. He tried to borrow 
some keys to open another man’s bag, 
some papers belonging to the man who 
slept next to him were found in his trunk, 
and other things were hidden under his 
mattress. 

It was felt that, for the honour of the 
steerage, these offences could not be 
passed over. None of us wished to com- 
plain to the captain, so we resolved to 
arrest him ourselves and try him before a 
court of our own. 

A jury was selected from the English- 
speaking passengers, and a judge, council 
for the prosecution and defence and two 
constables were formally appointed. The 
trial took place on the upper hatchway 
after dinner. The judge was enthroned 
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on a sack of potatoes ; the prisoner, pale 
but smilingly defiant, was held firmly in 
his place by the constables ; and a crowd 
of emigrants, sailors and firemen stood 
watching the court. The proceedings 
were rather irregular. The counsel for 
the defence opened the case by admitting 
the thefts, but pleading that the things 
taken were of no value, and that as the 
prisoner was young he ought to be let off. 
Counsel for the prosecution followed with 
a plea for a salutary and exemplary 
sentence ; and then evidence was taken 


here to the stern of the ship, and back 
again, and then be ducked three times.” 
The whole crowd, jurymen, council, and 
spectators, at once rushed on the lad and 
carried him along. He struggled and 
struck out fiercely, but there were too 
many on to him to permit of his escape. 
He kicked one bucket of water over, and, 
as he was being lifted off his feet, suc- 
ceeded in pushing over another. His head 
was then shoved under a tap, the water 
was turned on, and he was held there for 
a minute or two. When allowed to get 
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WATCHING FOR LAND. 


of the affair. After this the jury retired, 
and after a very short consultation re- 
turned with a verdict of guilty, which 
their foreman delivered witha solemnity 
befitting the occasion. Whatever appear- 
ance of joking there may have been up to 
this time at once ceased. The judge, an 
elderly man, proceeded to give the lad a 
long and severe lecture, telling him how 
he had made himself universally disliked 
and warning him that if he did not change 
his methods, he would ruin his own 
career. ‘‘My sentence upon you,” he 
concluded, ‘‘is this, that you be led from 





away he rushed towards the cabins, and 
turned on us as soon as he could recover 
his breath. ‘‘ Thank you, gentlemen,” he 
cried, spluttering and mopping his face 
with his handkerchief. ‘‘ Thank you. It 
is the most refreshing wash I have had 
since I came on board.” 

Some of the hotter spirits were for giv- 
ing him a second dose of it, but he was 
suffered to go below without further 
molestation. He did afterwards have 
the grace to show a little shame, but it 
was a commodity of which he possessed 
only a very limited stock. 
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On our second Saturday, the eleventh 
day from Liverpool, Cape May was 
sighted, and during the afternoon we 
steamed up the Delaware. We were 
hoping to land that evening, but when 
only twenty minutes from the landing- 
stage our vessel ran on shore owing to the 
efforts of the pilot to escape collision with 
an oyster boat. Two tugs could not pull 
us off, so we were obliged to remain in 
the channel the whole evening. When 
the tide rose we got away, and on Sunday 
morning we landed. Before we were 
allowed in the open a medical officer care- 
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fully scrutinised each one of us and 
government agents inspected our records. 
We were obliged to produce what money 
we had, and to satisfy the officials that 
we had the making of good citizens in us. 
Those who cannot pass this ordeal are 
sent back at the expense of the company 
who brought them out. 

The remainder of the journey was made 
by rail and ferry-boat. Not many hours 
later we crossed the Hudson, and as we 
stepped ashore on Cortland Street, New 
York, our thirty-six shilling trip was 
done. 
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GAIN ‘* The Bogey Man”! Since 
A midnight they had sung the song 
at least ten times. It was now, as I 
knew only too well by the hour-tracking 
of a sleepless night, about a quarter past 
three. I might as well get up at once 
and watch the sunrise from the roof. 

But what extraordinary proceedings! 
In the flat below me (my old flat, aban- 
doned by me some twelvemonth ago) 
lived a married couple, the husband aged 
about forty, the wife about twenty-five. 
We had a neighbourly acquaintance, 
dating from my interview with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hague, when they took over certain 
fixtures of mine. I had been encouraged 
to make a call now and then, and if we 
met on the staircase we chatted for a few 
minutes. They were in no way remark- 
able people, but pleasantly human. Hague 
travelled a good deal, doubtless in some 
mercantile capacity ; he liked to talk of 
books, and did so with intelligence; a 
bluff, good-natured fellow, ruddy of face, 
and somewhat inclined to corpulent habit. 
His wife seemed, on the whole, well mated 
with him; she was pretty, graceful in 
manner, a trifle pale perhaps, but active 
and abundantly good-humoured. In edu- 
cation and mental qualities generally she 
did not quite reach her husband’s mark ; 
yet her talk had an agreeable brightness, 
and she could laugh in the right place. 
Their flat was nicely furnished ; they lived, 
it appeared to me, in a very comfortable 
way. And never before this midsummer 
night had I suffered disturbance from any 
noise in their quarters. Occasionally I 


could hear Hague’s pealing laughter, and 
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Mrs. Hague’s piano tinkled merrily some- 
times as late as twelve o’clock; but that 
kind of thing must be expected by dwellers 
in flats. To-night they were indulging in 
frantic revelry ; at least a score of people 
seemed to have gathered in their rooms; 
and the uproar began only at midnight. 
They went pretty frequently to the 
theatre, and I could only suppose that, in 
celebration of some event, or scme anni- 
versary, they had brought back a lot of 
friends with them, and were determined 
to ‘‘ keep it up” till daylight did appear. 

For a month or so there had been stay- 
ing with them a sister of Mrs. Hague’s, 
Miss Gertrude Mallinson ; a young woman 
who, on the two occasions of my speaking 
with her, impressed me not altogether 
favourably. She talked with affectation 
of social superiority, and showed less of 
good breeding than Mrs. Hague, her 
elder by three or four years. Now in my 
wakeful hours to-night I had often heard 
Miss Mallinson’s voice, at times singing 
(very indifferently), and at others raised 
in a shriek of laughter or of boisterous 
expostulation; the tones could not be 
mistaken, for they had an unpleasant 
quality which made them too easily re- 
membered. Could the festivity be of this 
young lady’s inspiring? If so, some of 
the guests were her particular friends, 
which might account for the fact that I 
heard vulgar shouts and guffaws, emitted, 
I should have thought, by people whom 
the Hagues would never have counten- 
anced. 

They were now singing in chorus—that 
eternal ‘‘ Bogey Man.” Surely it was the 
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final outrage. At all events, I would get 
out of hearing. I dressed hurriedly, went 
out on to the staircase, and ascended to 
the open roof. 

An exquisite morning; a sky of soft, 
intermingling hues, with the flush of dawn 
spread over London City. No floating 
impurity blurred the tenderness of that 
warm horizon. In every direction I 
looked far away over the housetops, noted 
the familiar landmarks; the wide pro- 
spect had a subtlety of pathetic signific- 
ance not to be felt save at a moment such 
as this. Sleep and silence over all the 
ways of multitudinous men, and yonder 
that growing glory, witnessed by how 
few eyes, which heralded the birth of one 
more day. I leaned on the low parapet, 
and bathed my thoughts in the breath of 
heaven. 

But scarcely had I succeeded in for- 
getting the night’s annoyance, when the 
door at the head of the staircase was 
flung violently open, and a clamour of 
tongues broke upon the stillness. They 
were coming up, the whole company 
of them—the rout of Comus, the cockney 
bacchanals. 

First appeared a man in evening dress, 


bare-headed, his face flushed; a young 
fellow of I knew not what social order, 
but in any case obviously something of 


a blackguard. After him, a _ showily 
dressed girl, her hair tending to disorder, 
her cheeks unnaturally pallid; I judged 
her of the barmaid species. Then another 
young woman, even more hoydenish, and 
not so pretty; closely followed, she, by 
Mrs. Hague, who laughed shrilly. Fifth 
tumbled out from the staircase a lad of 
about eighteen ; he could barely support 
himself on his feet, and his drunken voice 
yelled the ‘‘ Bogey” refrain. Sixth came 
Miss Mallinson, red, and with dark, weary 
eyes ; at a glance I saw that she was not 
abandoning herself like the others. 

I waited for Hague’s appearance, but 
he did not come. Presumably he re- 
mained down stairs with other guests. 
For a minute or two Mrs. Hague talked 
and laughed, unconscious of my presence. 
The space was small, and of necessity I 
heard all that went on. 

‘* Why, it’s broad daylight!” was her 
first exclamation. ‘* When does the sun 
rise at this time of year?” 

‘‘It hasn’t risen yet,” answered the 
young man in evening dress: With his 
hands in his coat-tail pockets, he was 
jigging about fantastically ; by his voice 
he declared himself of better education 


than I had supposed. ‘*‘ Where's the east ? 
I say, Lotty, where’s the east? The sun 
does rise in the east, doesn’t it? My 
astronomical notions are getting mixed.” 

Lotty was Mrs. Hague’s name. She 
stood regarding the jovial gentleman, her 
eyes very wide, her lips apart as if in the 
beginning of a laugh. I could not but 
admire her slight, shapely figure in its 
attitude of strange recklessness. She wore 
a low-cut gown; her arms were bare, 
and with one of them she pointed theatri- 
cally eastward. In her look was some- 
thing that puzzled me. Like the rest, 
she had doubtless taken too much wine 
(or whatever they had been carousing 
upon), and this might account for the 
singular transformation of a countenance 
well known to me in its ordinary changes ; 
but her prettiness had grown haggard, 
as though under some stress of painful 
emotion, and her eyes glared rather than 
shone. Just then the tipsy lad ran up 
against me, and became aware (for it was 
not my fault) of a stranger. 

‘‘Hallo! Who’s this?” he shouted, 
tottering back. 

The two girls whom I had never seen 
before gave a cry of grotesque alarm. 
Mrs. Hague turned and saw me. 

‘“You here!” she exclaimed, with 
friendly surprise, adding my name. ‘Is 
it one of your strange habits to get up 
before sunrise? We've been enjoying 
ourselves all night long.” 

I said, with all good humour, that I 
was aware of if. 

‘*We haven’t disturbed you, I hope? 
Oh, don’t say that we have disturbed you! 
I should never forgive myself. Now you 
see, Gertie, what you are responsible for.” 

My answering remark was honoured 
with no attention. Mrs. Hague turned 
to the young man, and continued speak- 
ing in the same rapid, unnatural voice. 

‘*Here, Tom, let me introduce you toa 
friend of ours.” 

Tom—his name, I learnt, was Billings 
—shook hands with me more vigorously 
than the occasion demanded. 

‘* Awfully jolly, isn’t it?” he exclaimed. 
‘* Sunrise, you know, and all that kind of 
thing. Sort of thing you hear about, but 
precious seldom see. I’m afraid we’ve 
been making a night of it. Let me intro- 
duce you to Miss Mallinson. Know her 
already, do you? Oh, it’s all right then. 
Family party.” 

‘*Mr. Billings will soon be one of the 
family in earnest,” said Mrs. Hague with 
a laugh. 
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That accounted, then, for their intimacy. 
He was going to marry Gertrude Mallin- 
son. Silently I wished him joy, and at 
the same moment turned to glance at the 
young lady. She stood back, purposely 
apart, it seemed, from her frisking com- 
panions, and less than ever did I like 
her countenance. For all that, I drew 
towards her, feeling unable to carry on 
a conversation with the others, and un- 
willing to miss the study of their pranks. 

‘*Mr. Hague is down stairs?” I asked. 


‘““Mr. Hague? He isn’t at home. He 
went away last Tuesday, and won't be 
back for a week.” 

As she spoke, her eyes were fixed upon 
some one—her sister, I thought, and with 
an expression very like spite. Though 
not at all exhilarated, Miss Mallinson had 
lost command of her facial muscles, and 
to a certain extent of her tongue. 

‘‘How many of your guests are down 
there still?” I next inquired. 

‘‘There’s nobody. We're all here.” 

It astonished me that half a dozen 


persons had made such an uproar, and 
for so long a time. 

‘* These are -your friends?” I ventured 
to say. 

‘*Mr. Billings is, and Miss Veale. | 
don’t know much of the others. Miss 
Veale knows them. We met them— 
—somewhere—on the way back from the 
theatre.” 

‘* It suddenly occurred to you to have a 
—a social evening ?” 

**Just so.” She laughed. 
didn’t come down. 
sent for you.” 

Still her gaze was directed with cat-like 
intensity upon this or that portion of the 
moving group before us. I heard their 
meaningless chatter, and at length ob- 
served something in progress which made 
me more attentive. 


‘* Pity you 
Lotty ought to have 


‘*LET ME INTRODUCE YOU TO A 
FRIEND OF OURS,” 


‘*Who says I daren’t?” cried Mrs. 
Hague. She stood with a hand on the 
parapet, and looked about her with wild, 
dare-devil eyes. 

The showily dressed girl, whom I now 
knew as Miss Veale, gave a shriek of 
excitement ; it was echoed by her tom- 
boy companion. They half urged, half 
protested against, the mad feat which I 
had heard proposed. The tipsy lad 
roared an encouragement. 

** Let’s see you do it, Mrs. ’Ague!” 

Mr. Tom Billings struck an attitude. 
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‘* Ladies and gentlemen, the perform- 
ance is about to commence! You 
observe that the sun is rising. Look! 
There’s the first bit of red—look ! look ! 
As soon as the whole is visible, the clever 
little lady will make one spring, and 
stand before you on the very edge of a 
terrific precipice! Going—going : 

I could see that he was merely playing 
the fool, and that he did not expect any- 
thing to happen. But just as he uttered 
the second ‘‘ going,” and whilst the sun’s 
crimson orb was still but half visible 
above the low bank of clouds, Mrs. 
Hague gave a vaulting leap, and suc- 
ceeded in throwing herself on to the top 
of the wall. It was some three feet high, 
and the breadth of the flat top, which had 
a stone coping, might perhaps be sixteen 
inches. A moment, and she raised her- 
self to her knees ; another, and she stood 
upright, facing us. 

That she would totter and disappear 
I felt to be an absolute certainty. Mar- 
vellous that, in her attempt to gain a 
footing, she had not plunged forward 
into the fearful void. She waved her 
arms, clasped them above her head, and 
uttered a yelling laugh. That sound put 
an end to the sudden muteness which had 
fallen upon the beholders. The lad 
shouted a ‘‘Hurrah!” The two girls 
screamed. Billings, taking one step for- 
ward, cried, ‘‘ Jump! jump!” 

**Which way?” came for answer, in 
the same half-frantic voice. 

‘*Jump down fere/” The man was 
terror-stricken, and had no longer a trace 
of vicious exhilaration. ‘‘ Jump, Lotty!” 
he implored. 

One’s instinct prompted a rush forward, 
yet I dreaded to see Billings move to- 
wards her. Now that she had kept her 
footing for a few seconds, she might be 
saved. But I saw her turn, as if to look 
down into the street. 

**Call her!” I said to Miss Mallinson. 

But I had no reply ; and when I looked 
at my companion her face was so im- 
pressive that it kept my eyes from the 
other spectacle. Every feature strained 
itself in a savage and delighted expect- 
ancy. She hoped her sister would fall 
and be smashed into shapelessness. Had 
she said as much, the desire could not 
have been plainer. 

“‘Lotty!” Again Billings’s voice above 
the hubbub. ‘‘ Don’t stir !—This way !— 
I’m coming to help you——” 

‘*Who says! daren’t run along the 
wall?” 
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She was holding up her dress. I could’ 
stand it no longer, and advanced a step ; 
in the same moment Miss Mallinson 
caught my arm. She and I exchanged a 
glance, and her eyes fell. 

Billings had gained the wall; he had 
hold of Lotty’s dress—he clung to it 
desperately with both hands. He was; 
talking in a low voice, rapidly, confusedly. 
I heard ‘‘ Dear Lotty! ” Doubtless Miss; 
Mallinson heard it too, for she gave a 
smothered cry—an ‘‘Oh!” of rage and 
disappointment. Miss Veale was now 
taking a share in the rescue ; she also had) 
a grasp of Lotty’s garment. They 
pulled, and at length Lotty jumped for-. 
ward. 

The man caught her in his arms, and! 
just as he did so Miss Mallinson made 
arush. Indescribable the scene that 
followed. Mrs. Hague was in violent 
hysterics, shrieking I know not what 
frenzied words. Her sister, scarcely less 
clamorous, strove to tear her out of 
Billings’s arms ; on both him and her she 
dealt vigorous blows. The tipsy youth 
bellowed exultantly, and danced a 
fandango; the girls threw themselves 
upon Miss Mallinson, to restrain her 
violence. 

Well, it struck me that I had no choice 
but to interfere. The only person in 
his senses being Billings, I called to 
him, and we exchanged words. 

‘*We must get her down stairs,” he 
said. ‘* Could you keep off this wild cat ? 
She'll tear our eyes out.” 

It appeared probable, so I pushed the 
screaming girls aside, and managed to 
secure Miss Mallinson by the arms. 
Then I addressed Miss Veale. 

‘*Be kind enough to go down stairs, 
and put on your things, and go home, 
Take that young gentleman with you.” 

‘*Yes, clear off, all of you!” shouted 
Billings. ‘‘ Ned, you’re drunk ; clear out 
of this!” ; 

The trio disappeared down the stair- 
case. It was all I could do to hold the 
charming Gertrude, and Billings had no 
less of a task in dragging Lotty away. 
When I think of it now, the scene affects 
me with irresistible laughter, but at the 
time I was serious enough. I had never 
before seen a woman in hysterical pas- 
sion ; it told upon my nerves. However, 
we got safily from the roof, and some- 
how down to the Hagues’ flat, where we 

found the dismissed trio ready to depart, 
but waiting to see what would yet 
happen. 
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A word from Billings drove them back on What right have you to hold me like that? 


to the landing. Keep away ! Tom, you're a villain ! you’re 
‘‘Hadn’t we better keep Miss Veale?” a black-hearted villain! It’s been going 
I suggested. on all night. I saw it from the first. 


‘*No, no; she’s anidiot. If necessary, 
one of us will run for a doctor.” 

The door slammed behind us. We 
entered the little drawing-room. By this 







. Sa BILLINGS, TAKING ONE STEP FORWARD, CRIED, ‘‘ JUMP 
jump!” 


time Miss Mallinson had begun to talk, Leave her alone! Stand away !—Oh, 
instead of merely shrieking. she’s a beast, a beast, a beast !—I’ll let 

‘“You’ve broken my arms!—At all her husband know. I'll write to him this 
events, you’ve sprained them very badly. very moment.” 
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Mrs. Hague, sunk in a low chair, 
moaned horribly ; she had a face of death ; 
her silk dress was torn, her hair hung 
upon her shoulders. 

‘* Write to him about what?” shouted 
Billings, in fury. ‘It’s you that are a 
beast ;—a wild animal, nothing else! 
What have we done?” He turned sud- 
denly to me. ‘It’s all her idiotic jealousy. 
Just because I behaved to Lotty—to Mrs. 
Hague—like a brother. You see what 
she’s accusing us of. It’s the damnedest 
lie! Lotty, get up and say it’s a lie!” 

‘“T don’t like the look of her,” I mur- 
mured to him, when Mrs. Hague suddenly 
became silent and lay lifeless. ‘‘ My dear 
fellow, just go for a doctor. It’s better I 
should stay here than you; the sight of 
you is dangerous to both. Here, take my 
key of the house door.” 

After a moment’s reluctance he went. 
Then I turned upon Miss Mallinson, bade 
her sit down in a corner of the room, 
and hold her clacking tongue. Help to 
her sister she would not give, and all that 
I, for my part, could do was, if possible, 
to impose silence. In five minutes I had 
succeeded. Gertrude sat glaring alter- 
nately at me and at the sufferer; Mrs. 
Hague, the violence of whose paroxysm 
was over, lay with eyes shut, sobbing at 
intervals and rhythmically. 

I stepped to the window and threw it 
open. After all, perhaps no medical 
advice was needed, but the main point had 
been to get rid of Billings. 

Presently Miss Mallinson moved, and 
seated herself at a little writing-desk close 
by me. I watched her. Of course she 
was going to pen a disastrous letter to 
the absent husband. With that I had 
nothing to do, but I glanced towards Mrs. 
Hague. Her eyes were open, and she 
understood Gertrude’s intention. She 
raised herself, staggered forward, and fell 
at her sister’s feet. 

‘‘Don’t, Gertie! Oh, don’t, don’t !— 
Dear Gertie !—It isn’t true, what you 
think ; I swear it isn’t! I behaved like 
a silly creature, but I meant nothing 


wrong—I swear I didn’t.” She burst 
into tears. ‘‘ Oh, don’t write! I promise 
you——” 


The rest I did not hear. It was time 


for me to withdraw, and I spent a quarter 
of an hour in the dining-room, where the 
table, with its decanters and empty bottles, 
showed how a simple supper had ended in 
noise and melodramatic discord. On the 
whole, I thought it probable that Mrs. 
Hague’s asseverations might be believed. 





Billings had not the air of an intriguer. 
That he had fallen out of love with his 
betrothed, and into a more or less serious 
philandering with Lotty, one could well 
understand. I wondered how long it had 
taken to bring about that crisis on the 
roof ;—perhaps the affair had begun and 
developed in this one night. 

A knock at the door of the flat inter- 
rupted my reflections. Billings had re- 
turned ; the doctor would come very soon. 
We stood together on the landing, and | 
told him what was going on within. 

‘‘You had better keep out of sight,” 
was my suggestion. ‘‘ Suppose we both 
go up to my flat, and wait there till we 
hear the doctor arrive ; you can tell him 
what you like.” 

‘‘But that madwoman will be tearing 
her sister to pieces.” 

‘*T have heard no alarming sound.” 

‘* Just go in and look—will you? She’s 
capable of murder, you know.” 

‘“Were you aware of that amiable 
quality ?” I couldn’t help asking. 

‘*Oh, it’s all a damned silly business ! 
I got entangled with her, and—well, she’s 
the kind of fellow—girl, I mean—to bring 
an action for breach of promise, don’t you 
know. It had to go on.—But it’s off 
now ; and let her do her worst.” 

‘““H’m. Of course she’ll first of all 
revenge herself upon Mrs. Hague.” 

‘‘Oh, curse it!” He stood in be- 
wildered misery. ‘‘ But she’ll try to make 
a row in any case.” 

‘IT don’t know. It 
vented.” 

Ultimately, I returned to the drawing- 
room ; my tap at the door was answered 
by Miss Mallinson, who came out. 

‘“What do you want?” she asked 
bluntly. Her face and voice both mani- 
fested the extremity of fatigue. 

‘Only to say that the doctor will be 
here in a few minutes.” 

‘* We want no doctor.” 

‘*] should be glad to hear that from 
Mrs. Hague herself.” 

She opened the door, and said in a 
domineering tone : 

‘*Come here and tell this man that 
you’re not dying.” 

Mrs. Hague showed herself—a ghost. 
With scrupulous civility she assured me 
that all she needed now was rest; she 
greatly preferred not to see the doctor ; 
she had given a great deal of trouble by 
her most foolish behaviour; and so on. 
The end of it was that I left them with a 
promise to countermand the professional 


might be pre- 
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ordinary costume of in- 
doors. Bending forward, 
she supported her head 
between her hands—a 
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I WAVED MY HAT ¥ 
AS THE TRAIN MOVED OFF. 











visit,—which pleasant office I took care 
that Billings should discharge. 

During that day and the greater part of 
the next I neither saw nor heard any- 
thing of my acquaintances below. About 
seven o’clock on the second evening, 
when I was going out, I happened to 
glance up the stairs that led to the roof, 
and there, on the topmost step of the first 
flight, sat Mrs. Hague. She wore the 














posture of wobegone 
lassitude. The sound of 
my door as it closed had 
evidently been unnoticed 
by her, and it was only 
when I had looked at her 
for nearly a minute that 
she became aware of my 
presence. She rose in con- 
fusion, stood hesitating, 
and at length silently 
beckoned me. On my 
beginning to ascend, she 
turned and preceded me 


into the open air. 


‘*T want to speak to you.” 
Clearly she had not yet recovered from 


her hysterical condition. I replied, how- 
ever, as though we were meeting in an 
ordinary way, and perhaps pressed the 
note of conventional pleasantry. 


‘*It is very serious,” she said, coming a 
, 


little nearer. ‘‘I must speak to some- 
body. Do attend to what I say. Last 
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night, and to-day, I have been up here 
many times—a great many times. I am 
drawn—there.” She pointed to the 
parapet. ‘‘I have struggled against it. 
But to-night—if no one saves me—I shall 
throw myself over. I shall! I know I 
shall!” 

Yes; I believed it fully. And aftera 
moment’s reflection I asked whether she 
had told her sister. 

‘*She has gone. I’m quite alone— 
except for the servant who comes in.” 

** When do you expect Mr. Hague ?” 

‘“*Not for a week.” Her eyes wan- 
dered. ‘‘I had a letter this morning. 
He’s at Liverpool, and can’t possibly 
get away.” 

‘*Do you know what you must do, Mrs. 
Hague ?—pack a travelling-bag at once, 
and go to Liverpool.” 

“Oh, I can’t! If I stir from here 
Gertie will write to him—to John. It’s 
only if I stay here that she'll say nothing. 
You know all about it. I assure you 
I have done nothing wrong. Mr. 
Billings wrote to her—to Gertie—saying 
that he had to go out of town, for some 
time, on business. She found out he 
was going to Birmingham, to some rela- 
tives, and she’s followed him. But she 
has some one here watching me—she told 
me so. I am driven almost mad.” 

I declared stoutly that it was all non- 
sense about her being spied upon. But 
she would not listen. Gertie was ter- 
rible, she said. Once before they had 
quarrelled, and Gertie had done dreadful 
things. 

‘““She wants me to go-—-there. She 
hopes I shall do it.—And it’s like a hand 


pulling me. I’ve stood there, looking 
over; and I don’t know how I held 
myself. Oncel fell down and fainted.” 


‘* Pray let me ask you : do you wish to 
see your husband?” 

‘*Oh, I do!” she cried at once. ‘‘In- 
deed I do !—Look at the letter he wrote 
me. You may read it.” She took it, 
crumpled, out of her pocket, and held it 
to me. ‘‘There’s nothing you oughtn’t 
to see. It’s all kindness—just like him. 
Won't you read it—to please me?” 

I said that I could quite well imagine 
her husband’s expressions of kindness— 
that he was an admirable fellow—that I 
liked him very much, and thought his wife 
a woman to be envied by all her sex—with 
more in the same strain. Poor Lotty 
listened eagerly, her face much pleasanter 
to look upon when at length she smiled. 
‘Do you think,” she asked timidly, 
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‘**that he would take Gertie’s word rather 
than mine?” 

‘* Oh, not for a moment!” 

Such answer one would have made to 
a child. I found myself bending, and 
wishing to pat her head. My assurance 
did not lack weight with her. 

‘Do you think ”’—this was her next 
question—‘‘ that Mr. Billings will marry 
Gertie—now ?” 


‘Oh, why not?” Here I spoke with 


a good deal of private reserve. ‘ All 
this will blow over.” 
I could not be mistaken. A pang of 


some kind went through her. She glanced 
towards the parapet. Thereupon I im- 
mediately repeated my advice that—if her 
husband really could not return home— 
she should go to him. No matter at 
what hour she would arrive; better to be 
travelling through a summer night than 
to stay here in misery and peril. Should 
I find out the train ? 

‘*But what will he say when he sees 
me?” 

‘*That depends, Mrs. Hague, upon 


what you say to him,” I responded 
lightly. 

‘*] have a good mind to tell him 
everything.” 

‘*Capital! Why not? The fact is, 


you have been very much out of sorts. 
You had some friends to—tc pass the 
evening, and the excitement proved too 
much for you. You really became quite 
hysterical—that’s the word. Your sister 
wasn’t quite the companion for you at 
such a time——” 

Thus did I exhibit my diplomacy, and 
she gave ear. The end of it all was that 
at ten o’clock I stood on the platform of 
Euston Station, and waved my hat as 
the train moved off, bearing Mrs. Hague 
northward. She would reach Liverpool 
by three in the morning, and go at once 
to the hotel where her husband was stay- 
ing. I turned away with a sense of 
relief and of satisfaction. 

A week later, the Hagues were at home. 
I knew of it, but did not see them. An- 
other week, and I learnt that they had 
abandoned their flat for an abode in some 
other part of London. John Hague I 
have never since met. But two years 
after my exciting adventures on the roof 
it happened that I entered a metropolitan 
train, and found myself seated face to 
face with a pretty woman whom I had no 
difficulty in recognising as my old ac- 
quaintance. She looked remarkably well, 
and in excellent humour. Me, it was 
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clear, she did not distinguish from 
strangers, and only after a stoppage, 
when we two remained alone, had I the 
courage to speak. She flushed with as- 
tonishment. 

‘*But how you are altered! I should 
never have known you.—So very glad to 
see you again.” 

I ventured no allusion to bygone 
times; but Mrs. Hague assumed an air 
of penitence. 

‘*Wasn’t it too, too bad? I ought to 
have seen you before we left the flat. 1 
ought, at all events, to have written. But 
—I suppose I couldn’t. I owe you so 
many, many thanks P 

Her husband, she said, enjoyed the most 


robust health, and flourished exceedingly. 
I longed to inquire about Gertrude 
Mallinson, but durst not. The reward of 
my reticence did not fail. 

‘* My sister has just married,” remarked 
the pretty lady, laughing. 

‘* Ah?” 

‘*A Mr. Richards, of Birmingham; in 
very good circumstances. We do so hope 
she will be happy—poor thing!” 

The exact significance of the ‘‘ poor 
thing” I could not determine. Mrs. 
Hague quitted the subject, and Mr. 
Billings’s name was not mentioned. We 


parted with a cordial shake of hands, 
discreetly silent as to any future meeting. 





From a photograph by Frank Dickens, Sloane-street, S.W. 
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THE KING’S WELL. 


By F. A. 


HIS is one of poor Craddock’s many 
stories which he told me when we 
were in the wilderness together, engaged 
like another Moses and Aaron in prepar- 
ing a way for a western people across 
the desert, and dividing its sand waves 
by a pathway of red-brick ballast edged 
with steel. In other words, in making 
the railway on which he afterwards met 
his death in trying to prevent a survival 
of past ages from being in the permanent 
way of civilisation. 

We used to sit at the door of my little 
tent—two Englishmen adrift on a sand 
sea—and I used to listen while he talked ; 
for the life he had led made him the best 
of company, and his combined ignorance 
and knowledge of the East was a perpetual 
surprise. Some of his stories were 
grossly, frankly impossible, but this one, 
despite its strangeness, I believed un- 
hesitatingly ; as any one would have done 
who had seen, as I saw, the indescribable 
world-tarnish which long years of loose 
living brings to the kindliest face, leave it 
clear, bright, eager, to a rejuvenescence 
of love, pity, and pain. 

The sun had dipped below the rising 
rim of the great sand-circle whose centre 
we were, but the sky was still a cloudless 
expanse of yellow radiance dazzling to 
the eyes from sheer excess of light. There 
was nothing far or near to differentiate 
one part of earth or heaven from another 
save the thin red line of ridiculous little 
flags we had been planting out during the 
day ; and I remember thinking that I could 
not for the life of me tell the exact spot 
where, five minutes before, I had seen the 
last curved glint of the sun disappear—for 
one bit of horizon seemed to the full as 
bright as another. 

“Looks like the yaller bottle in a 
chemist’s shop ; don’t it, sir?” remarked 
Craddock cheerfully—‘‘leastways, as I 
used to think when I was aboy. Lordy! 


STEEL. 


Lordy ! boys is—is boys, I do assure you. 
Old Pargiter’s shop to our village was 
over against the public, sir, next the 
church, an’ comin’ ’ome o’ evenin’s from 
the catechism, sir, it seemed Je-rewsalem 
the Golden. Expect it was the anathysts, 
an’ sapphiras, an’ rubies, an’ them sort o’ 
stones did it, for boys—is boys you see, 
sir.” He gave an apologetic smear to his 


corn-coloured moustache as if to wipe 
away the flavour of his own sentiment ; 
the wrist-smear of those whose hands are 
habitually soiled. 

‘*It zs like a topaz seen against the 
light,” I replied, accepting both confidence 


and excuse with the calm indifference 
which always encouraged Craddock to 
further indulgence. ‘‘I don’t think I 
ever saw it quite so dazzlingly clear, did 
you?” 

He paused awhile, and the blue eyes, 
bloodshot by exposure to unspeakable 
lights and unspeakable darknesses of 
all sorts and kinds, grew a trifle absent. 

‘*] dunno but what I ’ave, sir ; least- 
ways it looks more light-like from the 
bottom o° a_ well. As, savin’ your 
presence, sir, is only nat’ral.” 

‘*From the bottom of a well?” I 
echoed. ‘‘ When was that, Craddock? 
you never told me that yarn.” 

He paused again. ‘‘ No, sir. It ain't 
a pleasing interlood, for ‘twas in the 
Mutiny time, sir, wen we was all mad 
devils, black an’ white—white an’ black 

” and then suddenly, as I have said, 
some past pity and passion and pain 
seemed to come back upon him with a 
rush, so that he sat staring into that 
cloudless sky as if he saw a vision, and 
his voice came at last half to himself, 
‘* By the Lord as made me | dunno which 
was worse, black nor white, white nor 
black ; yet it was white as did for me, 
Nathaniel James Craddock, at the bottom 
o’ the King’s Well.” Then he was silent 
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again, and I sate silent too, for there never 
was any use in pumping Craddock. His 
fund of experiences was too vast for you to 
be sure of bringing what you wanted to 
the surface. So, after a time, he began 
again deviously :— 

‘* Not as wot it was, so to speak, a well 
at all, but what they calls, in the lingo, a 
bawly—a thing, you know, sir, with flights 
o’ steps a-leadin’ down to the bowels of 
the yerth—right down to the water as 
maybe a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
feet below the surface, as the sayin’ is, 
sir. It was justa large, round, black spot 
o’ ink, that was wot the water was, an’ 
standin’ on the stone edge you could see 
right up the stairs to a round yaller spot 
of Je-rewsalem the Golden. Two spots 
there were, sir, owin’ to there being two 
flights o’ steps, an’ many a time as I lay 
like a rabbit in ’is burrow down by the 
water I’d tell myself luck was in there 
bein’ two—two whites to one black, yet 
after all it was white as did the business 
for me, sir, at the bottom o’ the King’s 
bawly.” 

‘“You must have been very young in 
Mutiny time?” I remarked in casual aid 
to his lagging confidence. 

‘* One and twenty, sir—more by token I 
come to man’s estate, as the sayin’ is, at 
the bottom o’ that there well. Lordy! I 
can see it now! A sort o’ mist o’ light 
from Je-rewsalem above a-fadin’ away 
half down the stairs, and leavin’ the rest 
to get darker an’ darker to the black spot 
o’ water ; but it had a glint o’ light on it 
too that come, God knows how, when the 
sun was low.” As he spoke I had 
noticed a curious change in his voice; a 
sort of refining process, as if he were 
going back to a self that was less rough, 
less common, and the change was still 
more marked when, after a pause, he 
began again: ‘‘It was an awful hot 
year, sir, just a white flame of heat—a 
burning fiery furnace; but there wasn’t 
none of us come through it praisin’ an’ 
magnifyin’—leastways I didn’t, but then 
I was a wildlot. Run away from home, 
sir; that is how I came to be in the 
country, knowing a good bit of the lingo 
for a youngster. Served my way out 
before the mast, and then backed my 
luck. And won it too; for a Rajah fellow 
paid me to wrestle with his men, and play 
monkey tricks. Lordy! I remember 
the first time I got in grips with the 
champion, and he stood head down ex- 
pectin’ me to go on buttin’ like a goat. 
There wasn’t one of them could touch me, 


sir, but that wasn’t no protection when the 
time came. It’s an odd sort of thing, | 
do assure you, for a man who knows he 
could lick every one he sees, to be runnin’ 
like a hare for dear life, hidin’ by day an’ 
cifcumventin’ the villages by night; but 
that was how it was for three weeks 
before I come plumb—as the sayin’ is— 
on the King’s Well. It was right in the 
worst country, and I was footsore, and 
stumblin’ like as if I were in liquor 
with the fever. A queer sort o’ place 
it was as I saw it first in the dawn 
which come—as the dawns had a trick 
o’ doin’ in those times—a deal too 
soon for Nathaniel James. It was 
right in the open in the middle o’ a lot o’ 
broken bricks and little mounds o’ mud— 
miles and miles of them it had seemed to 
me, footsore an’ stumblin’ ; for the place 
had been a big city, so I’m told, sir, in 
the old times. And now it was nothin’ but 
a plain o’ broken brick an’ graves, except 
for a cluster of tall old houses with the 
usual mud huts a-crowdin’ up round them. 
And I knew from what I’d heard that the 
biggest murdering villains o’ the lot lived 
in them houses, poor dudmarsh Mohamme- 
dans, proud as Lucifer, a-screwing the 
tails o’ the ryots fora livin’-—-though why 
ryots, sir, is hard to say, for a more 
peaceable lot o’ able-bodied men and 
women never was. Well, there I was in 
the worst place I could have chosen, and 
the dawn comin’ sudden all in a blaze. 
Then, right at my feet I sees the dawly; 
just a hole o’ broken masonry, an’ the 
steps leading down like a rabbit burrow. 
They didn’t seem to be much used that 
side furthest from the village among the 
graves, for the drifted sand was a-lying 
thick on the topmost steps, and I| didn’t 
see no footmarks to speak of, only a 
queer sort o’ track that might ’ave bin 
a man’s and mightn’t. Anyhow I thought 
I'd risk it, seeing as if any one come down 
the one stair, I could hoof it up the other, 
an’ there’s generally a lot o’ little arched 
recesses at the bottom o’ daw/ies where I 
could lie low. So I chanced it. An’ 
Lordy ! wasn’t it cool as I hobbled down 
them vaulted steps. “Twas a fine place, 
sir, when all was said an’ done. Half-a- 
dozen steps or so, and then a landin,’ as 
the sayin’ is, with a sort o’ travellers’ 
rest on either side; but I went right 
down to the bottom, so as to see what 
sort o’ trap I’d got into. An’ I found it 
none so bad, for there wasn’t no passage 
round as there is in most dawlies, but 
only a’ arched room on either side my 
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stairs‘ ending sheer in the drop o’ ink 
filled up a round sort o’ well that was 
vaulted over up in the dark somewhere. 
So there wasn’t no’ way of getting from 
one stair to the other but by a leap such 
as there wasn’t one but Nathaniel James 
in the country side as could leap it; an’ 
that would give me time. Still I do 
assure you, sir, it takes the spunk out of a 
fellow to go skulkin’ round for three 
weeks with your life in your hand in baggy 
silk trousers an’ a dressin’ gown—for I|’d 
put on what they calls a £7//itas the Rajah 
give me for smashing up another Rajah’s 
champion—that’s a dress o’ state, sir, an’ 
killit or not, it nigh killed me, for it was 
chock full o’ embroidery an’ that hot; 
but beggars mustn’t be choosers, and that 
night I run off from the Palace it was all 
I could lay hands on. An’ did its work 
too—just to give what them surveyor 
chaps calls the proper contour, as the 
sayin’ is. Anyhow, what with the stain, 


a deal more knowledge of the lingo 
than I have now, sir, an’ through my 
being considerable stronger than the only 
two fellars as caught me napping, here I 
was in the King’s dawly watching them 
two round spot so’ Je-rewsalem like a man 


in his grave awaitin’ the last trump; an’ 
the first pair o’ feet I saw on the stairs 
opposite set mea-tremblin’ like a ferreted 
rabbit, even though I knew that wot with 
the stairs, an’ the drop o’ ink, I’d’ave a 
good five minutes’ start. But then I 
heard the jingles on them, sir, and knew 
it was only a woman from the village 
comin’ down to fill her water-pot. There 
was a lot o’ them come chatterin’ and 
laughin’ during the day, but always down 
the further stair. And Lordy! it was 
cool after the fiery furnace! I had a 
mouthful or two o’ corn I’d looted, so 
when dusk came it seemed to me as if I 
couldn’t move on—small blame to me, 
sir, seein’ how cool an’ quiet it was, and 
I so close on done. But just as I was 
a’ callin’ myself names for bein’ lazy come a 
footfall on my stair. Now you know, sir, 
them dawlies bein’ arched an’ all that, is 
awful echo-ey places, an’ Ido assure 
you I made up my mind a man was 
coming down, slow and deliberate-like. 
I looked out, an’ couldn’t see nothi1g, but 
there was the footfall just like a pro- 
cession; an’ then somethin’ let loose a 
bellow, and I felt inclined to cut. But 
then I thought I’d wait a bit seein’ I was 
“stronger nor most, an’ the drop o’ ink 
was handy for a corpse. So I waited 
until the bellow come again; an’ this 


time—bein’ close as it were, an’ out o’ the 
echo—I knew my friend, for I do assure 
you, sir, it was nothin’ but the biggest 
bull toad you ever see, coming flop, flop 
down the stair for his evenin’ drink. A 
great green thing with a yaller waistcoat 
as sate up on the last step looked at me 
quite proud-like. Lordy! how I laughed! 
It was the first laugh I’d laughed for 
three week, an’ it done me good; that 
an’ seeing the bull toad go douse into the 
water like a man, for it set me a longin’ 
for a swim too, an’ when I come out o’ 
that drop o’ cold ink I was a new man, 
Slept like a babby in its cradle and woke 
to see through the maze o’ arches a woman 
on the tother side a-rinsin’ out her brass 
pot quite calm-like. She wasa-takin’ his 
breakfast to her man in the fields, I ex- 
pect, for there was a pile o’ them flap- 
jacks on a platter beside her. I dunno’, 
sir, if it was the sleep, or the sight 0’ food 
and me ravenin’ wolves, or just sheer 
devilry—for I was a wild lot—but I out 
o’ my rabbit ’utch an’ let loose a yell. 
You may well call ’em dawdies, sir, for I 
do assure you I felt kind o’ queer myself 
havin’ made all that noise. She gave no 
look, but let loose another yell of her own 
as she turned tail and ran up them stairs 
like a lamplighter. It seemed to me as if 
she was callin’ on ‘the King—the King,’ 
but I didn’t stop to think. Now was my 
time. I was over the drop o’ ink clear on to 
the second step in my hurry, before she was 
half way up to Je-rewsalem, an’—I was 
back again to the ’utch with the flap-jacks 
making ready to run if need be for dear 
life, when I heard the silver tinkle again 
an’ women’s voices. Every word, sir, I 
could hear through it’s bein’ a daz/y, an’ 
I heard her”—he paused sharply, waited 
a second, and began again—‘‘ There was 
two on them now disputin’ an’ half 
laughin’, half cryin’; one was pullin’ the 
other an’ tellin’ her she was a fool; there 
wasn’t no King, more’s the pity, and if 
there was she wasn’t afraid seein’ he was 
her J4/-dada ;—that’s ancestors, sir—but 
the tother wouldn’t hear of it, an’ kept 
sayin’ ’twas well enough for some folk as 
pretended wisdom, but every one knew 
the King’s footmark on the stair an’ had 
heard his voice after dusk. My friend 
the bull toad, thinks I, feelin’ considerable 
easier in my mind, for I knew enough 0’ 
their ways you see, sir, to know as there 
wasn’t much chance o’ any one else comin’ 
down my stairs if a ghost lived there; so 
I listened to the argufying quite inter- 
ested-like. But it wasn’t no good—the 
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half-laughin’ voice hadn’t a chance even 
when it grew sober, and cried shame on 
bein’ frightened at the spirit of the good 
King, who every day come down to his 
bawly all alone, so that any pore soul as 
wanted justice might go down the other 
stair and tell him what was amiss across 
the black water with no fear. ‘If he 
was only there now instead o’ bein’ 
where saints are,’ I heard her say, ‘I’d go 
down this instant an’ tell him to stop it 
all—but there’s no one to listen nowa- 
days—no one.’ An’ with that she come 
tinkling down the steps alone—a tall girl, 
sir—but, there—’tain’t no good describin’ 
her, for I never see her but in half light 
till Well! she just rinsed out her pot 
like the rest o’ them and filled it ; but afore 
she went she stood so with it on her head 
on the tother side o’ the black water for a 
moment, an’ said quite loud an’ bold like, 
‘ Salaam Maharaj.’ 

‘*T was that wild sort, as I might have 
given a bellow just to frighten her 
for the fun o’ the thing, but I kept 
somehow a-thinkin’ o’ what she had 


said of the old King a-trailin’ down 
them steps in his royal robes, and listen- 
in’ in that dawly to all the pore folks’ 


troubles, an’ a promisin’ never to forsake 
them but to bring justice with him down 
the stairs to the end o’ all things. Not 
that he was an old King, sir, as I found 
out afterwards, but a young sort o’ saint, 
as got killed afore his time. You see I 
heard a lot o’ talk from the women as 
came down in companies, skeery, and just 
in a mortal hurry to fill their jars and git 
home because of the girl as said she had 
heard the King in the daytime. So that 
it came to me, sir, that I couldn’t do 
better nor lie hidden a day or two and get 
strong where I was, for there wasn’t no 
manner o’ hurry. Like as not I'd. get 
killed somehow before I got to the river, 
and I couldn’t help anyways, seein’ as I 
couldn’t look to get into any o’ the places 
where we was holdin’ out against the 
black devils. An’ that evenin’, when the 
old bull toad come down for his swim, I 
just laughed again quite light-hearted, 
and says as she said, ‘ Salaam Maharaj!’ 

** Well, she was the only one as come 
alone after that, but come she did, an’ 
every time she come she would stand an’ 
say loud-like, but a bit wistful, ‘ Sa/aam 
Mahérij.’ 

‘She was a tall girl, but there—it ain’t 
no use describing her. 

‘*So what with the women coming all 
together I didn’t have much chance o’ 


flap-jacks, and what with the village bein’ 
walled in an’ full of them murderin’ 
nobility, I wasn’t, so to say, successful in 


‘thievin’, an’ at last I see it was time to 


move on. A bad time, too; for I heard 
from the women’s talk as there was 
crowds o’ sepoys about a-screwin’ the 
pore folks’ tails, an’ I heard fer say to 
"em once as it were their fault. ‘If they 
wasn’t so frightened o’ the King,’ said 
she, ‘ maybe he’d come back and give ’em 
justice.’ An’ that evenin’ when she come 
down she stood so with her arms spread 
out lookin’ up the stair and said again, 
bowing down after their fashion, ‘ Sa/aam 
Mahéréj, your slave waits !’ ; 

‘* There was a pile o’ flap-jacks on the 
platter beside her water-pot, and maybe 
it was the sight o’ them, and knowin’ 
they would be worth gold to me, or may- 
be because it was my last time o’ askin’, 
or maybe the devil that was in me, but I 
just out o’ my rabbit ’utch, in my baggy 
silk trousers and dressing-gown—in the 
whole blessed &7//it, sir—and stood quite 
still on the steps. It was most dark, yow 
see, sir, an’ the contours was correc’, so 
*twas no wonder she give a little cry, half 
glad, half afraid, as she come up from her 
salaam. I guessed she’d run and leave 
me the flap-jacks, but she wasn’t that 
sort. A tall girl—but there, it ain’t no 
use describin’. Well, afore I could think 
what to do she was at it; such a tale o’ 
wrong, sir, not about herself, though she 
was one of those pore souls as is born 
widows, but about Lord knows what of 
the people. An’I listened. Did you ever 
listen, sir, to a woman’s voice just chock 
full o’ confidence in your bein’ a good 
sort? Well, I did; an’ I dunno how 
*twas, sir, but the confidence was catch- 
in’. I wasa reckless, bold chap, you see, 
an’ I knew she had grit, so the next 
moment I was over that circle o’ black 
water and beside her. She give another 
little cry, but, my Lord! she had grit, for 
she drew back quick against the wall and 
thrust out her hands to keep me off. 

‘««The King ! the King!’ she said, ‘I 
thought you was the King!’ 

‘* An’ with that I caught her by the 
hands. ‘I’m not the King,’ says I, ‘ but 
don’t you be afraid, I’m only a pore man 
as won’t hurt you.’ 

‘©«I’m not afraid,’ she says, tryin’ to 
make believe. ‘You come down the 
King’s stairs o’ justice,’ she said, ‘an’ 
that’s enough.’ 

‘Then somehow, I dunno how it was, 
sir, but all in a moment it come home to 
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‘*THEY’D STUCK ME PLAYFUL-LIKE BEFORE THEY FOUND I WAS WHITE.” 


me that I’d go my whole pile on her, an’ 
I drop her hands an’ I says, 

“© Ves! I come down the King’s stairs, 
and I'll be a King to you for justice if 
you'll be a Queen to me.’ 

‘“*And by God! sir, she was. 

‘*So there we were, lookin’ into each 


other’s eyes and sayin’ nothin’, till she give 
a queer little laugh. 

‘** Why,’ she says, ‘you’re a white 
man!’ and with that she lay her finger 
quick and confident on my wrist ; an’ sure 
enough, what with the swim and the dark 
it were white indeed—white an’ shivery, 
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too, with the touch somehow, so that I 
couldn’t but keep her hand so and say, 

‘** Yes, my dear, I’m white and you're 
black ; I'm a man and you’re a woman, 
but it sha’n’t make no odds. I’m King and 
you're Queen in this here daw/dy, and there 
sha’n’t be nothing but justice atween us, 
so help me, God!’ 

‘* An’ there wasn’t, sir. No! though 
we went our whole pile on each other, I 
do assure you, sir.” 

The assurance was needless; one look 
at his face was enough —that world-worn 
face with its bloodshot eyes, fixed on the 
dazzling glory of the sky as if they saw a 
vision. , 

‘‘T used to see her first against Je- 
rewsalem,” he went on in a lower tone. 
‘*Then I could hear her come down the 
stairs ever so soft to stand close to the 
water's edge and cry, ‘ Salaam Méharaj’—- 
for she called me that, just for fun, you see, 
sir. An’ there weren’t much wistfulness 
in her voice, sir, mostly laughter, an’ 
somethin’ better nor laughter, when I 


come leapin’ across that drop o’ ink to 
stand beside her for a little, an’ tell her— 
what folks say to each other when they’ve 
set their whole pile on each other, you 


know, sir. For she wouldn’t never come 
down the King’s stairs, sayin’ it was un- 
lucky an’ what not. Excuses, sir, but I 
understood ’em and I didn’t want her, 
for you see it was justice between us I’d 
sworn, and I was awildlot. She had told 
her father—a blind old Brahman, sir, 
awful holy, and nigh bedridden too —and 
he sent word to say stop where I was. 
The villagers wouldn’t venture down the 
stairs either, and if they did wouldn’t 
harm me, being, as I say, sir, as peaceable 
a lot o’ able-bodied men asever was. But 
the maraudin, murderin’ crew in the big 
hawelies—that’s houses, sir—was harbour- 
ing those mutinous devils of Jack Pan- 
die’s, and playin’ high old Tommy for miles 
round, so I’d better lie low till justice 
came; as it’d sure todo at last, seein’ 
that the Lord was King. They talks a 
sight, sir, about the heathen and their 
ignorance, but I do assure you she knew 
a deal more nor me; what with being of 
a King’s family an’ havin’ a bedridden 
saint of a Brahman forafather. An’ they 
mayn’t know much book-learnin’ p’r’aps, 
but some of ’em knows how to make a 
man put his whole pile onthem. And she 
had grit, my Lord! she had grit! 

** Yet there was a catch in her breath 
that evenin’ when I was nigh mad with 
fear, lest she had come to harm 


because it was so late, and hearing her 
footfall on the stair I leapt over, and 
nearly fell back into the ink-pot through 
seein’ her in a man’s dress. 

‘**]’d rather you didn’t come if there’s 
danger,’ said I quite sharp like, when 
she told me the sepoys was setting watch 
because folk said the white soldiers were 
a-coming. ‘Don’t! I can’t stand it here in 
the dark, idle, thinkin’ 0’ you God knows 
how. I'll fend for myself quite well.’ 

‘* An’ with that she laughed low with the 
little catch in her breath still, and come a 
bit closer so as I could slip my arm round 
her a little ; an’ by that I knew ’twas more 
danger than she let on—for she was not 
that sort. 

‘**Now don’t you come,’ says I, as I 
might be the King himself givin’ orders, 
‘I won’t have it. If the soldiers is 
comin’, they'll bring justice, an’ if not a 
little starvin’ won’t hurt me, for I’m gettin’ 
quite strong again.’ An’ so I was, sir, 
what with the rest and the food an’ the 
happiness. For I do assure you, sir, on 
my solemn oath, that I was happy at the 
bottom o’ that King’s dawly. Happy? 
By the Lord! sir, twas enough to make 
a man happy to see the look she gave me, 
as much as to say I was strong enough 
and everything enough for her; for 
though it was nigh dark I could see her 
face from its bein’ so close to mine—she 
bein’ a tall girl—but there, it ain’t no use 
describin’. There don’t seem much to say, 
sir, when it comes to lookin’ at each other 
that way, an’ so we stood silent a bit, till 
sudden I hear the old bull toad at his 
jinks again, and partly to ease off the 
sort o’ burstin’ feelin’ at my heart I cries 
with a laugh, ‘ There’s the King !’ 

‘“*But she just lays her head down, 
pugree an’ all,on my shoulder and says 
with a sob, ‘No, here’s the King. The 
King as I come to for justice.’ ” 

He paused for so long, that something 
of the excitement which had been thrilling 
in his tones seemed to pass into my mind, 
and I felt almost a shock when he went 
on quite calmly : 

‘* Well, it was arranged she wasn’t to 
come back for three days onless some- 
thin’ turned up. I would have it so, an’ 
she give in at last. It was mortal dull 
without her, and I made up my mind 
when I see her again to tell her, I'd 
back my luck once more and fight my 
way safe somehow. Then when it was 
over I’d come back for her ; for it didn’t 
seem it could go against me as I sate 
down by the drop o’ ink a-lookin’ up 
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to Je-rewsalem over the way, and a-won- 
derin’ when I should see her on the top 
step a comin’ for justice to her King. 

‘“‘ Well, she come at last. It were the 
second day, I think, sir, and it took me all 
of a sudden, for, owin’ to its bein’ a daw/y 
in the bowels of the yerth you couldn’t 
hear nothin’ of what was goin’ on up top. 
I was sittin’ lookin’ over the way when I 
hear a noise behind an’ a voice ‘ Maharaj / 
Maharaj !” 

‘“‘It was she, sir, down the King’s 
steps in the man’s dress, an’ behind her, 
my God! not black devils but white ones 
with red coats an’ set bayonets !— 
‘ Mihdraj ! Mahéréj ! Justice! Justice!’ 

‘‘T was out, sir, tearing up to meet her 
in a second, shoutin’ in English to hold 
hard—that she was a woman; but them 
cursed dawly echoes mixed it all up, an’ 
the cursed baggy trousers and things 
didn’t give me no chance of a hearin’ 
through it’s bein’ half dark—‘ Maharaj! 
Maharaj!” 

‘‘T heard it plain enough, God knows. 
I hear it now sometimes, sir, an’ I see 
her face as I saw it for the only time 
in the light afore I fell over her dead body 
a-lyin’ on the steps half-way down the 
stairs o’ justice. 

‘‘ They told me after, as I had finished 
the cry for her many and many a time whilst 
I lay in ’orspital—for they’d stuck me play- 
ful-like before they found out I was white, 
an’ I took mortal bad; but there wasn’t 


much use in justice then for none o’ us. 
An’ I never could tell quite how it 
happened, for when I went back the village 
was just bricks, and the corpses lyin’ about 
thick, unburied. They had had a hard 
fight as they told me, had the Tommies, 
an’ bein’ fresh from Cawnpore was keen 
—as was nat’ral—an’ she was in man’s 
clothes, you see, when she come flyin’ 
down the steps o’ justice calling for the 
King.” 
* * * * ~ 

He sate silent, looking out to the now 
darkening sky where the light had faded 
savein the widening rays spreading outfrom 
the grave of the sun. And down one of 
them, as down a golden staircase, I seemed 
to see a flying figure with outstretched 
arms pass to Jerusalem the Golden with 
the cry ‘‘Mahdraj! Mahérdj!” 

But Craddock was already clearing his 
throat suggestively for the usual glass of 
whisky and water ; yet ere he drank it his 
eyes wandered absently, helplessly, to the 
horizon, and I heard him mutter to 
himself : 

** An’ so ’twas white, not black, as did 
for Nathaniel James Craddock at the 
bottom o’ the King’s Well.” 

And as I looked at him drink-sodden 
and reckless, I understood that when 
the time came he too would have the 
right to pass down the King’s stair 
seeking justice—and finding it. 
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THE BENEVOLENT RATTLESNAKE. 
By PHIL ROBINSON. 


“ AD a frog, I see?” 
‘*How do you see I’ve had a 
frog ?” said the rattlesnake snappishly. 

‘*Because I can see the frog you’ve 
had,” said I. 

‘* Why, it’s inside me!” 

‘* Yes, but it’s all in one place: 
in the middle of you. And any one can 
see it’s a frog. But never mind that. Do 
you like frogs ?” 

“Do you think I look as if I'd eat 
things I didn’t like ?” 


right 


‘*Well, your name is ‘horridus.’ I 
confess myself I don’t think that’s fair, 
any more than I think it’s right to hold the 
wombat up to public ridicule by labelling 
him ‘the hairy-nosed wombat.’ People 
laugh at him because of his name. Just 
in the same way they think badly of you. 
You’re ‘horridus,’ and the common 
people’s English for that is ‘ horrid.’” 

‘*But that’s not me. That’s an old 
label. The ‘ horridus’ is dead: she choked 
herself with her old frock. Mean! She 


**HAD A FROG, I SEE?” 


“Well, I can’t say. You look as if 
you'd eat anything you could.” 

‘“Now you’re getting personal,” said 
the crotalus in a dismal tone of voice; 
‘“‘you’re getting nasty. That’s just how 
everybody gets who looks at me, and 
you can’t imagine how depressing it is. 
Why do they do it?” 


was so mean that she wouldn’t even 
throw away her old skin, so she rolled it 
up into a little parcel, just as that old 
natter-jack toad does, and swallowed it. 
But it stuck somewhere, and so she died. 
I’m not the ‘horridus’: I’m ‘ durissus.’ ” 

** Well, that’s not much better, but ‘ the 
public’ don’t understand the word. They 
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see you’re a snake, and they take other 
people’s word for it that you have got a 
rattle, and so they think that you’re 
dangerous at bothends. A ‘rattlesnake,’ 
mind you, sounds much worse to most 
people than any other sort of snake.” 

‘*That’s a great shame,” said the worm 
pensively. ‘‘ What’s the use of having 
good intentions? I sometimes think I'll 

- turn spiteful, and bite everybody—when I 
get out of this glass box.” 

** What on earth do you mean by your 
‘good intentions’? I’ve read about your 
‘rattling terrors,’ but never heard before 
that you had rattling good intentions.” 

‘Why, what-do you think I rattle my 
tail for? Don’t I do it to prevent people 
getting bitten? I’ve stopped all sorts of 
creatures from being killed by springing 
my rattle just as they were going to step 
right on me. You know that bison round 
the corner, the bull? well, I was lying 
asleep one day in a tussock of buffalo 
grass, and there came browsing along an 
old bull-bison as big as that one. And 
just as he had opened his mouth to take 
a bite off the grass I woke up—and J 
rattled. You should have seen that bison 
jump! He just went right up into the 


air, all four legs together, and I don’t know 


I never saw him 
Perhaps he didn’t come down at 


where he came down. 
again. 
all.” 

**T am sure that was very good of you. 
But if you hadn’t startled him I suppose 
he would have crunched you up with the 
grass?” 

‘* Perhaps he might, but there would 
have been one bull-bison the less that 
night on the Yellowstone River. One 
evening, too, a young Indian came 
creeping along through the grass, his eyes 
fixed on a crane by the water and his bow 
in his hand, and the setting sun shone red 
on his face; and, all of a sudden, before 
I had any time to warn him, he jumped up, 
and, putting one of his feet upon me without 
seeing me, fired an arrow at the crane. I 
struck him twice on the ankle between 
the lacings of his mocassin, and then he 
heard my rattle, and he thought no more 
of the bird he had shot, but was gone, as 
swiftly as a coyote, to his lodge. And 
when the women-folk came down to the 
river to wash his dead body there was 
still light enough in the red afterglow of 
the same sunset for them to see by, and 
to find at the edge of the water, still alive, 
a crane with an arrow through its breast.” 

** That was quick work.” 

** Yes; I can kill a man in two hours if 


my poison-bag is full and the weather has 
been hot.” 

‘* But there are three snakes that are 
quicker in death than you. The swiftest 
of all is a little daboia. A bitten child 
will actually die before it has done crying 
at the prick of the tiny teeth. It has no 
rattle, and I would not care to hunt for 
daboias as I used to hunt for rattlesnakes 
by the great Salt Lake in Utah.” 

‘* What did you do that for?” 

‘* Well, the place swarmed with them, 
and in the summer-time trains run out 
from Salt Lake City to the Lake bringing 
numbers of children, who, after bathing, 
like to play about on the slopes or go 
hunting for crickets or birds’ nests among 
the sage bush, and sometimes they were 
bitten. So it was good work killing rattle- 
snakes.” 

‘* Then you are not afraid of us?” 

‘* Afraid! What is there to be afraid of 
in a snake if you have got a stick in your 
hand or boots on your feet? Why, the 
boys used to kick you out from under the 
bushes and stamp upon you. You can’t 
even bite through trousers. I have flicked 
a rattlesnake in the face with a handker- 
chief and jerked it up into the air by its 
fangs. Against a forked stick you are as 
helpless as a fish on the grass.” 

‘* What do you mean by our not being 
able to bite through trousers? I could 
strike you through your shoe.” 

‘* Tf it was very thin you could, perhaps, 
but you would break your fangs off, and 
the odds are that you would never reach 
my skin. As for trousers, they puzzle 
you completely, and that is the reason 
(that and boots together) why in India, 
where coraits and cobras are so common, 
there is not a single authenticated case of 
a European’s ever having been killed by a 
venomous snake. Anything loose hang- 
ing down over the leg makes you quite 
harmless.” 

‘* Why ?” 

‘* Because you have no control over 
your poison. The mere act of striking 
makes it come out. When you hit a 
native’s naked foot your fang goes through 
the skin and the poison through the fang 
into the blood, and there’s an end of the 
native. But if you hit my trousers, your 
fang goes through the cloth and the 
poison on to my stocking. , That's why 
cob-as don’t kill mongooses.” 

‘‘What are they? Do they wear 
trousers?” 

‘“No. They’re a kind of a big weasel 
that eats snakes. But when a mongovse 





THERE WAS STILL LIGHT ENOUGH IN THE RED AFTERGLOW OF THE SAME SUNSET TO SEE BY, 
AND TO FIND AT THE EDGE OF THE WATER, STILL ALIVE, A CRANE WITH AN ARROW 
THROUGH ITS BREAST. 
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finds one it bristles up all its fur, which is 
very thick, and makes its tail like a bottle 
brush, and begins darting round and 
round the snake, a kind of-dancing. The 
snake strikes at it, but only hits the fur, 
and out comes the poison and does no 
harm; and the mongoose goes on caper- 
ing, offering the snake its bushy tail to 
strike at, till the snake is tired out. For, 
as you know yourself, after you have 
struck a certain number of times all your 
poison is gone, and you are no longer 
‘venomous.’ And the snake knows it, 
and instead of striking when the mon- 
goose comes close to it, it only bobs its 
head in imitation of striking and hisses, 
and then the mongoose knows the snake 
is harmless, and in a twinkling it gives it a 
bite. One bite from a mongoose is enough 
for a snake, but it gives it a dozen all 
along its body, and then it eats it up likea 
carrot. Take my advice. If you have 
ever got a mongoose after you, don’t stop 
to fight, but slip into a hole as quick as you 
can or you'll be eaten up like a carrot in 
about half an hour; and that’s quicker 
work than your poison, after all, isn’t it, 
my gentle durissus? Above all, don’t go 
rattling. A mongoose doesn’t believe in 
a snake’s ‘ good intentions.’ ” 

‘* Was it by our rattling that you used 
to find us at the Salt Lake ?” 

“*Yes, nearly always. I used to go 
round with a long stick and prod the 
bushes, and then they used to rattle; 
and after that there wasn’t much to do 
except to knock them on the head or any- 
where, and cut off the rattles.” 

** What did you do that for?” 

**To make jewellery of. You have no 
idea how handsome your rattles look 
rimmed with gold or silver on each joint, 
and a gold tip on the ‘button’ at the 
end. We used to call a rattle of ‘ fifteen 
and a button’ a very fine one, and didn’t 
often get them over ten.” 

** How very cruel of you to talk in that 
way—before me, too.” 

‘**] suppose it is. But what use do you 
suppose you are?” 

‘*That’s not my business.” 

** Perhaps not. But I’ve often wondered 
what you were made for.” ¢ 3 

** Anyhow, we're alive, and when you 
don’t come prodding us, as you call it, 
and kicking us out of bushes and stamp- 
ing on us, we’re very happy, and we catch 
lizards and frogs——” 

‘*How very cruel of you to talk in 
that way, and before all the frogs and 
lizards in the room too i 


‘‘Quite right! Quite right!” piped 
a little green frog on an orange bush in 
an adjoining case. ‘‘ Quoit roit! Quoit 
roit!” croaked a fat old gentleman witha 
very hoarse voice in the next. 

‘*Well I never!” said the crotalus. 
**If I could only get out I’d show them 
what was quite right! And just look at 
that lizard, if he isn’t putting his fingers to 
his nose at me!” 

‘*No; he has only got his paw on the 
glass, but it does /vok like it, I confess. 
But lizards and frogs are harmless little 
people, and don’t hurt anybody (even with 
the best intentions beforehand), and they 
are useful, too.” 

‘* Useful! Lizards and frogs?” 

‘*Yes. They eat all kinds of insects, 
which e 

‘*But why should they eat insects? 
Insects don’t annoy us. I don’t call eat- 
ing insects useful. Why, I used to eat in- 
sects myself sometimes, just for fun; but 
there’s not much in them. No; give me 
a mouse. Do you like mice?” 

‘**] never ate one.” 

‘*Never ate one! And yet you give 
them tous. That’s very unselfish of you.” 

‘*H’m. Very good of you to say so, 
I’m sure.” 

‘* Oh, yes, itis. I’m sure if I had lots 
of mice I’d keep them all for myself. Ah! 
there’s my attendant; he’s very kind to 
me. He’s the man who gives me his 
mice. Isn’t it odd? there’s always a 
mouse in his pocket when he comes round 
to feed me ; how do they get there?” 

**It is odd. I expect they grow there, 
somehow, or perhaps he puts them into 
his pocket before he comes round. [I'll 
ask him if you like?” 

‘*No; don’t trouble, thanks. He’s 
always being bothered with silly ques- 
tions ; but you might ask him if he would 
mind my changing my place for awhile, just 
for a change of air, you know. I'd like, 
for instance, to be in that one with the 
orange bush in it.” 

‘* Where the little green frogs are, eh?” 

‘* Yes, that’s the one.” 

‘*Ah! you sly old snake. You want 
to go in there for change of air, do you? 
or change of diet? Why, you’d eat the 
frogs.” 

‘*Upon my word I wouldn’t—certainly 
not without warning them first.” 

‘*Oh, yes! I suppose you'll say next 
that, though you are disagreeable to look 
at and your manners are abominable, your 
heart’s in the right place. Everybody 
says that who hasn’t got a heart.” 
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‘‘There, you are getting personal 
again, just like all the rest who come and 
look at me. They make faces at me and 
disagreeable noises, and peck at my glass. 


ee QUE IT 
GENTLEMAN, 


I’m 


Why don’t they change my name ? 
sure my intentions are very good. What’s 
the word for ‘ good intentions ?’ 


*«*¢ Benevolens’ would do. Crotalus ben- 
evolens, the benevolent rattlesnake. How 
would you like that? The rattlesnake 
with ‘ good intentions.’ 

**Yes, that would do nicely. And 
everybody could translate it for them- 


ROIT! QUOIT ROIT!” CROAKED A FAT OLD 


selves, and that would put them in a good 
temper with me to begin with ; and don’t 
you think I could be made a little gayer ? 
There was a snake once next to me that 
every one used to look 
at and say, ‘Isn't 
it pretty?’ ard the 
children would have 
given it nuts if it 
hadn’t been for the 
glass, so they gave 
them to the alligators 
instead.” 

‘*Oh, yes; a little 
gold-leaf would bright- 
en you up at once; 
or you could be 
bronzed very inexpen- 
sively, and have your 
rattles plated.” 

‘* Thank you. And 
would you mind tell- 
ing the man who 
comes to do it that 
he need not be afraid 
of handling. I won't 
bite him; at least, 
I shall take care to 
rattle first.” 

“Pll be sure to 
tell him, when he comes. Good-bye.” 

‘* Thanks. Good-bye; and don’t forget 
benevolens. And, I say, a little touch of 
red here and- * 

But I had gone on, and the little green 
frogs piped ‘‘Ha! ha!” and the fat one 
croaked ‘‘ Ho! ho!” andl am very much 
afraid they were laughing at the snake 
with the good intentions. 


] AM VERY MUCH AFRAID THEY WERE LAUGHING AT THE SNAKE WITH THE GOOD INTENTIONS. 





CHAPTER I. 


‘3 ES,” said Arethusa meditatively, 
‘*the world of humans—culti- 


vated humans of course—is roughly 


divided into two classes—the very clever 


who are utter fools, and the so-called 
fools who are extremely clever. Now I 
come under the first category, and my 
cousin Rose—did you ever meet her ?— 
under the second.” 

‘‘And you would like to be Cousin 
Rose,” said Arethusa’s future husband. 

‘‘T don’t know. If you’re born to be 
brilliant, you can’t help being so. Don’t 
laugh—you know I am. And I don’t 
smoke, or go about with ‘lips sticky with 
liqueur,’ as a malevolent old woman puts 
it, or scream on platforms, so I have my 
good points is 

‘Your clothes, for instance,” said Bob, 
with a glance that robbed his remark of 
its rudeness. 

‘Yes. To paraphrase Byron, since 
love is out of the question, clothes are 
woman’s whole existence. And it’s the 
men’s fault. They laud a wife’s modera- 
tion in private, and run from her if they 
meet her in Bond Street ——” 

‘There you are, Harry, down on us men 
as usual.” 

‘My dear Bob, I’m not my grand- 
mother. I don’t suppose she ever found 
grandpapa out, or wanted to either, and 
pickles, babies, preserves, and an occas- 
ional new bonnet smoothed her path from 


* bridal to burial.” 


‘** And not a half-bad existence either.” 

‘*No—for grandpapa. You see, she 
didn’t really know what a man is.” 

‘*So much the better for her. Now do 
you seriously believe that all this agitation 
about man and his morals will alter him 
one iota? In the first place the male 
masses will never evcn hear of it, so can’t 
be influenced or improved by the lectures 
of half-a-dozen women, and man is a hardy 
animal, my dear, and knows his strength. 
And then all that rot about women 
refusing to marry—it is just the other way 
round, it’s the men who won’t marry, so 
the threat loses all its force. It may be 
true some day, but now isn’t the time to 
say it. And woman was made for man, 
not man for woman——” 

‘*What!” 

‘and his name signifies what he is, 
the band of the house, otherwise the 
strength that supports and keeps it 
together ; there’s no such meaning to be 
derived from the name of woman.” 

‘* Bob—you’ve gone mad.” 

‘*And men were never more ready or 
more willing to work for women, and be 
kind to them than at the present moment. 
Women were never so well treated as they 
are to-day. Consequently, you ask for 
more and more, not in the least knowing 
what to do with it when you get it. You 
want to wear the breeches and put the 
men into petticoats ——” 

‘*Ah! Now you're coarse, Bob.” 

‘*Men are coarse creatures, but you'll 
find they’ll treat you better than the lady- 
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like milksop of your aspirations, who has 
never gone through the mill of a man’s 
experiences, coming out on the other side 
with a reverence for you good women 
that you are tearing to pieces with both 
hands as fast as you can.” 

‘* There should be the same law for the 
man and the woman,” began Arethusa. 

‘* Make new laws, my girl, frame them 
to meet your every requirement, and you 
will lose every privilege you now 
possess—and all your charm.” 

‘* Bob, let us understand one another. 
You demand entire license for yourself, 
and I am to—behave myself?” 

‘* Make me love you, dear—and keep me 
—there’s the whole thing in a nutshell. 
A man who really loves his wife can 
seldom be tempted away from her Fe 

‘‘ Seldom! Oh, horrible! As if a 
woman a 

‘* Ves, I know. 
so much stronger than we are. 
you, I mean—not all.” 

‘* And when we are—wicked—it is the 
man’s fault. ‘As the husband is so is the 
wife.’ She becomes desperate, she cannot 
live without love, in her violent recoil she 
falls into another bad man’s arms——” 

‘* And thereby brings herself down to the 
level of her husband, and flings away her 
last chance of redeeming him.” 

‘*But a woman must love, Bob—she 
must. Aman doesn’t feel like that ; love is 
as cheap and easy to him as daily bread— 
to a woman it is flowers, sunshine, 
joy.” 

‘*Poor souls!” said Bob gently ; ‘‘ if 
only they could think of it less. That is 
where all these women’s books are wrong 
(though right from their point of view), 
for they prolong the psychic moment 
indefinitely, and ignore the fact that 
beyond that fever-heat of passion come 
long and peaceful years of good comrade- 
ship, of real heart comprehension between 
the two who have outlived their exquisite 
moments, and know how impossible it is 
to re-create them.” 

‘*That’s all very well, but I should 
want something more than good com- 
radeship from my husband. Why will 
you snatch the roses away just when they 
smell sweetest? I am beginning to sus- 
pect zi 

‘*That you have made a mistake? I 
never posed as a saint. As I said before, 
it is in your own hands. But I must love 
a womanly woman. There must be none 
of these bitter sex-questions cropping up 
always between us. It is lamentable that 


That is where you are 
Some of 


such a hostile spirit should have arisen 
between what is after all but one family— 
the brothers banded against the sisters, 
the sisters against the brothers. And 
you are too lovely to have joined the 
ranks of the soured and restless woman 
whose failure to command love has made 
them haters of men. Happy women 
never shout—they shelter themselves 
behind their strong men, and are proud 
to be so sheltered.” 

‘Oh, you are useful, I admit,” said 
Arethusa ; ‘‘to walk out alone in London 
is to realise your importance—the smallest 
atomy of a man commands respect for 
you. I had my purse struck out of my 
hand yesterday, and the brute walked off 
grinning, leaving me to pick it up—ten 
years ago such conduct was unknown.” 

‘*But women were women then, and 
men, men. You are cutting chivalry 
down to the very roots, and who is to 
blame? Yourselves.” 

‘*Bob, hadn’t you better 
womanly woman ?” 

** And can’t you be womanly, dear ?” 

**Do you mean that I shall be blind, and 
let you go where you like, and permit you 
to live like most married men of our 
acquaintance, a bachelor with the com- 
forts of home?” 

‘**T ask you to trust me. 


marry a 


And you could 
not ask me questions if you did that.” 
‘* Where there is no jealousy, there is 
no love.” 
‘*A delightful theory, but destructive 


in practice. I should not ask you how 
you spent your time # 

‘* No, because you know very well that 
I choose to be—singular. Odd, isn’t it, 
how a man of the world always manages 
to get hold of a perfectly straight 
woman?” 

‘*How unworthy!” he murmured, 
and his whole attitude became indifferent. 
It was as though he looked on at a play 
that did not interest him, and his weari- 
ness stung her. 

‘It is a long price to pay, I know, for 
being uncommon,” she said, in mordant 
tones, ‘‘ but one I am quite willing to pay. 
My contempt for men being so great, I 
would never place myself at the mercy of 
one of them!” 

‘* So you can price your honour,” he said 
slowly, ‘‘and I always took it for granted 
that a good woman was what she was— 
because she could be no other. And I 
have not fallen into the modern blunder 
of supposing that nowadays women 
are much of a muchness with 





men. * 
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I suppose it is because a man mostly ‘‘ Thank you, Colonel Romanes. And 


remembers the bad examples he has met, now will you take this ring, and allow me 
and forgets the countless blameless lives to wish you a very good morning ? 


BOB ROSE, HIS FACE GROWING STERN AS HE SCANNED HERS. 


around him—and his own mother—but I Bob took the ring, and placing it in his 
never forget. And I think some one has_ waistcoat pocket, rose, his face growing 
said that when a woman has nothing to _ stern as he scanned hers. 

boast of but her virtue, she is the most ‘* If ever you feel that you can trust me,” 
contemptible thing alive.” he said, ‘‘or even love me sufficiently to 
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put your pride and temper aside, send me 
a message, and I will replace that ring on 
your finger—not before.” 

‘*] will never send for you,” she said, 
with lips hard as iron. 

‘*Then good-bye,” he said, and not 
trusting himself to look at her, bowed 
and went out. 


CuHaPTER II. 


WHEN one quarrels with a person, or 
removes a bore from one’s visiting list, it is 
as well to count up beforehand the num- 
ber of times one is likely to meet that 
person, as it becomes monotonous to 
continue the cut direct, say, through a 
long dinner, or a dozen times a day in the 
street, or elsewhere. 

Wherefore did Bob Romanes convey 
himself out of town for some trout-fishing 
in the month of May, thus escaping the 
curiosity of a world that found its invita- 
tion to his wedding cancelled, and its 
marriage gifts to Arethusa returned, there 
being no present use for them. 

Naturally the woman, being in the 
wrong, remained in possession of the 
field, and if her heart ached, no one knew 


it as she expounded the gospel of the 
New Woman for whom the New Man has 


yet to be born. Probably by the time he 
is, he won’t be wanted. There is a vogue 
in these things, and the old-fashioned 
lover may yet appear on the scene, when 
hysteria has had its day, and the feminine 
novel has shrivelled before the manliness 
of a Kipling, a Conan Doyle, a Steven- 
son, or a Weyman. 

Well, it was over, thought Bob, as with 
his much-loved fishing-tackle close at 
hand he felt the train gliding towards 
Stockbridge : the uneasy snatching at the 
reins by one who was unfit to guide the 
coach, the restlessness of talk and intention 
that yet never took steady aim, or seemed 
even to know what it wanted, or how 
to use its power when acquired—it was all 
over like a troublesome play, full of fine 
intentions and lamentable presentments 
that had no meaning, never could have 
any. 

Arethusa had been a noble creature 
once, till she had become bitten with this 
strange disease that sets women with 
their weakling hands trying to divert the 
immutable course of Nature, and Bob’s 
heart contracted at the thought of that 
radiant face grown harsh, and old, and 
disillusioned, the unreconciled enemy of 


man instead of his most cherished and 
honoured belonging. 

He could not forget her, and his first 
few days of fishing were aimless and 
desultory ones, while he felt none of that 
intense pleasure in the surroundings of his 
beloved sport that is so familiar to Izaak 
Walton’s humblest disciple, and once or 
twice he was on the point of returning 
to town, but on the fourth day his 
boredom vanished, for he got a surprise. 

He was lodged at the village post-office, 
a picturesque abode standing in a garden, 
where government business apparently 
went on in intervals of gardening and 
domestic management, but the old woman 
who ‘‘ minded” him was absent from her 
usual place when he returned from his 
early morning fishing, and he was looking 
down somewhat disconsolately on his 
well-filled creel when a light step sounded, 
and a girl’s voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Give them 
to me; they shall be ready in five 
minutes.” 

Involuntarily he removed his hat, then 
looked at the pink cotton gown, the white 
apron, and uncapped brown hair, and won- 
dered what on earth she did en cette galere. 
‘* Apple blossom,” he thought as he noted 
her colouring, ‘‘and a will of her own,” 
he added as he met her brown eyes, ‘ but 
not Arethusa’s kind of will—” and here his 
observations ceased, for she took the creel 
from his hand, and vanished. 

Coffee, cream, hot rolls, trout, and 
sundry other luxuries only obtainable in 
the country, all these things rejoiced 
Bob’s heart to a degree positively indecent, 
seeing it was supposed to be broken, and 
when Pink Cotton came to ask him what 
he would have for dinner, he felt in better 
spirits than he had done for days. 

‘* Trout,” he said solemnly, ‘‘ and trout 
every day till I shan’t be able to look a 
fish in the face again for a year. But 
where is the old lady ?” 

‘Tl. I’ve come to mind the post-office 
and nurse granny. I shall give you lamb 
cutlets, peas, new potatoes, and a savoury 
omelette, —-what time ? ” 

** Will eight o’clock do?” 

** Yes.” 

He glanced down at her hands as she 
turned away, but they were disguised in 
loose gloves, and then he went out, and 
thought of Arethusa a good deal that day, 
because he was in such spirits, and sus- 
pected she might be miserable. And to 
know that anything suffers through our 
excess of charm, naturally predisposes us 
favourably towards it ; moreover it was a 











heavenly day, and he felt certain that 
Pink Cotton’s cookery would be superior 
to the old woman’s; and so it was, but 
a shock-headed boy whom he found 
in charge of the post-office brought dinner 
to table, and it was not tiil after dark 
that he saw the girl again, sitting in 
granny’s chair of office, and scolding 
the boy heartily. 

‘* And I forbid you to read such rubbish, 
Sam,” she said, as she counted some 
sheets of postage stamps; ‘*‘ howcan youdo 
your work properly, when you're stuffed 
up with all sorts of penny horrors?” 

‘*Lor’, miss,” said the boy, ‘I was 
always fond of a bit of larnin’!” 

‘*Learning, indeed! You've got to 
learn with your hands if you want to get 
aliving. It’s only idle folks that can afford 
to read.” 

‘*And do you never read yourself?” 
said Bob, who had come up behind her, 
greatly amused. 

‘*Of course,” she said tartly, because 
he had given her a turn. 

‘* And what do you read?” 

‘‘The Bible, Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Longfellow.” 

‘* And what modern writers ?” 

She remained silent. 

He ran over a list of the new school 
of novels, written by the New Woman, 
but she shook her head almost angrily. 

‘* 1 have too much to do,” she said ; ‘a 
woman's duty about takes up all her 
time,” she added. 

‘*And is a woman to have no pleasure 
in her life?” he inquired. 

‘* Not if it is outside duty. When all 
is said and done, there is more real, solid 
satisfaction to be got out of just doing 
one’s duty, than in snatching every pleas- 
ure, whether it belongs to one or not. 
And renunciation,” she added softly, ‘* is 
the finest discipline, and the noblest thing 
on earth.” 

He looked round the homely village 
room at the girl, so out of place, but 
seemingly so content in it, and a sense of 
deep peace and rest fell upon him, such as 
he had never for one moment known by 
Arethusa’s side. 

‘*And don’t you think,” she went on 
diffidently, ‘‘ that we have enough to do in 
learning to know ourselves, and those about 
us, without wasting our time over the 
fictitious joys and sorrows of persons we 
have never seen? Each of us carries his 
Own world in his breast—why should he 
vex himself with others that do not im- 
mediately concern him ?” 


Scott, 
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‘*If every one thought as you do,” he 
said, ‘‘ how would great schemes be under- 
taken, great things done for the improve- 
ment of humanity? One might grow 
selfish with so narrow an horizon.” 


She shook 
decidedly. 

‘** If each of those poor did his best, his 
very best, for himself and family,” she 
said, ‘‘ there would not be so much misery 
in the world. And, rich or poor, I think a 
woman's place is in the home, keeping it 
warm and happy for the bread-winner— 
it is his right, and she who denies it him 
is wicked and a fool.” 

‘** But supposing he were not good—not 
worth keeping a home sweet and pure 
for?” 

‘Then she should try and make him 
better. Example is better than precept. 
He will grow ashamed of being wicked, 
if she is always good—and does not 
preach. And she need not be dull,” she 
added, with a flash of mirth in her eyes 
and on her lips; ‘‘itis a mistake to sup- 
pose that one must be wicked to be 
amusing.” 

He laughed. 

**It is lucky you do not go to town,” 
he said; ‘‘you would make the women 
furious if you talked like that. They want 
to do all the fighting, and outdoor work, 
and soon there will be no homes—or such 
disunited ones that the next generation 
will have no chance of happiness.” 

‘*But I do go to town,” she said, 
‘*and I think this hostile spirit between 
men and women horrible ’ she paused 
abruptly, and resumed her counting of the 
stamps in a way that was equivalent to a 
dismissal, and as such was immediately 
accepted by him. 

When he returned an hour later, shock- 
headed Sam was still there, half-asleep, 
and when he had brought the coffee, made 
to perfection, and all the materials for a 
night-cap, he blurted out that he was 
going to bed, within call of grand- 
mother. 

‘‘And the—the girl?” said Bob. 
**Won’t she look after grandmother ?” 

‘*She be gone ’ome,” said the boy, 
with a broad grin, ‘‘ but she be coming 
again to-morrow marning. She won't 
trust I to cook for ’ee—not her!” 

‘‘And what is her name?” said Bob, 
as Sam retreated. 

Sam grinned again, then laid his finger 
to the side of his nose, and nodded three 
times. 

‘* Find out, sor!” he said solemnly, 

G2 


her brown little 


head 
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as he slapped the door to, and went guf- 
fawing up stairs. 

Grandmother kept her bed five days, 
and during that time Bob often saw the 
girl, and they talked about many things 
and many people, but never by any chance 
about herself or belongings, and they 
were never abroad together but once, and 
that was when one day he forgot his 
luncheon-basket, and she brought it to 
him in the meadow where he fished. The 


shallow water swirled at their feet over 
the delicate grasses and flower-weeds 
beneath which the trout now and then 
flashed, and she murmured softly, 


““* The Muse no poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel’ he learned to wander 
A-down some trotting burn’s meander, 
And no thocht the journey lang.’ 


‘Oh, yes, and you will learn, and 
learn while you fish, something new and 
beautiful every day.” 

‘*And Arethusa never could under- 
stand ——” Bob blurted out, then flushed 
scarlet and whipped the stream. 

‘*Do you mean Miss de Crespigny ?” 
said the girl, looking away at some distant 
object that seemed to interest her greatly. 

‘*Yes,” he said, amazed. “ Do you 
know her?” 

‘*] have seen her. She is very beauti- 
ful ;” but Bob was too absorbed in his 
fishing to confirm or contradict this 
statement. 

‘“*And if,” said the girl, her voice 
trembling a little, ‘‘ she is bitten for a while 
with these new theories, the fever will 
pass, for she does not really mean what she 
preaches.” 

Colonel Romanes bent his head to look 
keenly in the girl's face, so eager, so true, 
so womanly, pleading for a sister-woman 
with all her generous heart. 

**] wish you would tell me your name,” 
he said abruptly ; ‘‘ you know all about 
me, evidently, and do you think it’s quite 
fair?” 

** You are going to make it up, are you 
not ?” she said earnestly, ‘‘or I shall never 
believe in any man again. You must 
have loved her very much to ask her to 
marry you, yet your appetite ”—she shock 
her head sorrowfully, but with mischief in 
her eyes—‘‘is disgraceful. Nothing but 
the certainty of your making it up with 
her could possibly excuse it!” 

Bob landed a glorious trout before he 
spoke again. ‘‘ We should only wrangle 
our lives out together,” he said; ‘‘ she 
wants to marry an old woman and I’m 


only a—man. She couldn’t make up her 
mind to trust me, and a brute of a man 
likes to be trusted ” but Pink Cotton 
was already at some distance, and he stood 
watching the little figure winding across 
the meadows till it was quite out of 
sight. 

That evening he found granny installed 
in office, but when he asked who had 
been hers and his Good Samaritan the 
last few days, she flatly refused to tell him, 
and, worse than this, the bonny, bright 
presence came hither no more, and he 
was glad when distraction came in the 
shape of a letter from the Vicar of the 
parish, inviting him to dinner on the 
following day. 

‘*T think we have some mutual friends,” 
added the Vicar, ‘‘ whom you may like to 
meet,” and Bob’s heart bounded quite 
astonishingly for a broken one, and he 
was as sure as one can be sure of any- 
thing that granny’s substitute and he 
were to meet again. 

Pure and sweet to a degree was the 
flower-scented house he entered at the 
appointed hour, just such a home, he 
thought, as she would have made for 
himself; yet when he was ushered into 
the white-panelled, low-ceiled drawing- 
room, the woman who rose to meet him 
was—Arethusa. She had been beautifu! 
when he saw her last, but she was glorious 
now, and so blinded with joy at his 
presence that she could not see the like- 
ness of his face as she held out her arms, 
crying, ‘‘ I’ve learned my lesson, Bob. . . . 
and I'll trust you now to your heart’s 
content !” 

The embrace into which she walked was 
wooden, and no words came to the lips 
that kissed her mechanically with no fire 
or strength in them. One consciousness 
alone he had, that he did not love her, 
that he did not want her, that he wanted 
something quite different—yet he had 
loved, or thought he loved, this magnifi- 
cent creature but three short weeks ago. 

‘How people will laugh!” said Are- 
thusa, rapturous, but remembering not 
to crush her exquisitely dressed head in 
her abandonment, ‘‘ and only to think of 
Rose recognising you at once, and pre- 
tending to be ill to get me down here— 
for till an hour ago I did not even know 
you were in the place!” 

‘* Rose,” he said, ‘*and who is Rose?” 

“Your cook, dear boy, and post-mis- 
tress vice granny, who happens to have 
been her nurse—and Rose would do as 
much for any soul in her father’s parish 
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as she did for you! Here’s uncle,” for 
the door at the further end of the room 
was moving tentatively, and the two 
stepped apart. 

The Rector came in with twinkling 
eyes, and behind him Rose, who was pale, 
and sighed as a glass reflected her own 


‘* yes,” HE SAID, AMAZED. ‘‘ DO YOU KNOW 


and Arethusa’s figures, the tall white 
exotic flower, the simple moss-rose, and 
then Colonel Romanes’ eyes startled her, 
and she stumbled over the gay words of 
greeting that she had made ready. 
Arethusa saw nothing. She _ had 
stooped, she was happy: the shock of 
finding him in her immediate neighbour- 
hood had awakened her to a real know- 


HER?” 


without her ! 
ing, in that old-world peaceful room, 
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ledge of her heart, and in that blinding 
glow of reunion she was conscious only 
of her own happiness and his very real 
presence beside her! 

Rose was apparent to her only as the 
humble deus ex machina who had brought 
them together, and the girl’s pallor and 


tT Wwonwene 
Bob’s taciturnity passed altogether un- 
noticed. 

What an evening it might have been 


Bob caught himself think- 


without an echo of the foolish world 


sounding in the thoughts or speech of Dr. 
Warren and his “ Birdie,” as he called 


Rose. 
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And so it was on the next day, and the 
next, Arethusa stooping her proud neck 
to win a love that had escaped her, and 
Bob honourably trying to exchange the 
stone in his breast (as regarded her) for 
the heart that once had been hers. 

Rose was always in the background, 
but continually in her the claims of 
the old order of women, as typified by all 
the sweet old virtues that flourished when 
women were women, and men, men, 
asserted themselves against that new 
order of which, for all her present meek- 
ness, Arethusa was so conspicuous a 
member. 

It was on the fourth day that Arethusa, 
who had unconsciously imbibed impres- 
sions here and there—mere nothings that 
when properly construed might mean 
a great deal—got her illumination in a 
look that she surprised on Bob’s face as 
he sat watching Rose at her needlework. 

Sheer through brain, and heart, and 
pride the truth pierced her, and, drawing 
herself together as one who faces death, 
she turned away and looked with blank 
eyes over the garden where already the 
roses heard June calling, and had hurried 
three parts of the way to meet her. 

Rose—only Rose—Oh, to be a mouse, 


a little brown mouse, to creep into a 
man’s heart and stay there; to be justa 


woman, and nothing more. Arethusa 
thought of how one day Bob had said, 
‘*So long as there is a large class of 
men who want something to make a 


toy of, to love, to pet and take care of, 
and an equally large class of women 
who want to be petted and shielded by 
a strong arm, you will never stop 
marriages, or persuade a woman to 
stifle the love in her breast while she 
runs round to ‘inquire’ about a man’s 
past, or in degrading terms stipulates with 
him as to his future.” 

And now the man’s instinct in Bob had 
asserted itself, and her own submission 
was too late ; he had met his ideal of what 
a woman should be. Rose was the em- 
bodiment of a man’s desire. 

The door closed. She turned back to 
where Bob was sitting alone. 

Going up close to him she said, 

‘© You love her, Bob.” 

“‘T can’t help it,” he said simply. 
‘* Why did you drive me away from you? 
And at heart you know that you are un- 
altered still.” 

Her proud spirit caught at the sugges- 
tion even while she knew that all the 
glory and sweetness that love lends to 
life were over for her, for ever. 

‘‘Tt is true,” she said. ‘‘I, and others 
like me, will go on preaching the gospel 
of the New Woman, and you men will 
still go on loving, and being loved by, the 
women who live the gospel of the old. 
And so, good-bye, Bob, and God bless 
you—and Rose.” 

But it was a long while before Bob 
could persuade Rose. 
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A WINTER'S SPORT IN THE ROCKIES. 
By W. A. BAILLIE-GROHMAN, Autor or ‘‘CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES.” 


HOSE who hunted in the Rocky 
Mountains occupying Western 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana, fifteen 
years ago, still saw a vast tract of moun- 
tain country much in the same condition in 
which it was in the days of Fremont or of 
Lewis and Clark, when white men were 
interlopers and the red man was lord of 
the land. Only one _ trans-Continental 
railway then spanned the trans-Missourian 
west, and north and south of that single 
line of rails lay countries incomparable 
for the quantity as well as for the variety 
of mountain big game. It is true it took 
weeks of horseback travel to reach these 
desirable localities and a certain amount of 
roughing had to be undergone, but travel 
of this kind had charms which far out- 
weighed the inconveniences and hardships. 
To-day there is no west left, the last 
Indian skirmish has been fought, the last 
bison has been killed, and while there are 
a few bighorn and wapiti still left, it is 
difficult to find any tract of country, 
except the most elevated regions on or 
above timber-line, where the prospecting 
miner, the rancheman, or the railway sur- 
veyor has not left his mark, or where one 
could ride, say two days on end, without 
striking some human habitation. Dozens 
of railroads have pushed an uncouth 
civilisation into nooks and corners, which 
but a year or two ago one felt assured 
would retain their primeval solitude for 
many decades. Where less than twenty 
years ago literally millions of bison were 
still dotting the great undulating plains 
of Montana, where the giant of his race, 
the lordly wapiti, was to be seen in herds 
of many hundreds, there to-day the 
bleached bones of the former and the shed 
antlers of the latter are collected by men 
wandering over the country with their 
carts, the bones to be sold to the manu- 
facturers of manure, the antlers to be 
fashioned into trophies which find a 
ready sale in the Eastern states. It is 


known from official figures that in two 


years in the seventies 3,000,147 bison 
were slaughtered in Kansas and Nebraska 
for their hides. 

One of the many men who assisted in 
this slaughter—they were called skin- 
hunters—-and who was paid two shillings 
per head of the thousands his rifle brought 
down, has now, scarcely twenty years 
later, the only remaining herd of semi- 
domestic bison—not counting those who 
have found a last refuge under the pro- 
tection of: Government troops in the 
Yellowstone Park—on his farm in 
Nebraska, and receives from £60 to £200 
from zoological gardens and showmen 
for each live specimen ! 

But rather than bewail the compara- 
tively gameless present let me invite the 
reader to enjoy the past and to accompany 
the two trappers—bearded and _ long- 
haired individuals, clad in shaggy buffalo- 
coats, and the similarly adorned ‘‘ Kid,” a 
singularly precocious western youth, of 
unprecedented swearing capacities, but 
withal a capital ‘‘ camp rustler”’—and the 
writer, on an autumn and winter fur- 
hunting and big-game shooting expedition 
into the heart of the rugged Big Wind 
River Divide, from which elevated back- 
bone of the contirient the waters flow to 
the Atlantic and to-the Pacific. 

All are old and tried friends, for man 
and horse have been together on several 
trips before, and travel of this kind makes 
one as intimately familiar with the human 
nature of one’s companions as it does with 
the equine nature of the animal which, 
nowhere more so than in the West, is 
man’s best friend. 

We had left Rawlings, a little railway 
settlement on the U.P. (Union Pacific), 
where we had outfitted in July, and 
had struck out straight for the Gros 
Ventre country at the head of the Green 
River, some 300 miles to the north-west- 
ward, taking in the noted Rattlesnake 
hunting country on our way, so that the 
only settlement we passed was the then 
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important military post, Fort Washakie, 
on the Wind river. We had had three 
months’ splendid sport and fair trapping, 
and were now making a week’s camp, on 
the shores of a nameless little mountain 
lake about 100 miles west of the fort, to 
allow two of the men to ride to the latter 
for a fresh stock of provisions, and to get 
my mail which had accumulated there for 
the last three or four months, ere starting 
out again for a winter’s hunt. 

Our goal on this trip was to be a 
country which none of us knew, namely 
the eastern flank of that tangle of 
mountains, the Sierra Soshoné. We had 
explored this great range from the south, 
and I had penetrated on foot almost across 
the centre of it, where it was quite im- 
passable for horseback travel, deep 
cafions cutting up the whole area of 
mountains into curiously isolated fortress- 
like blocks, many of which only skilful 
climbers could scale. In fact it had 
the reputation of forming an impass- 
able barrier between the Big Wind 
River and the Yellowstone Park, less 
than 100 miles to the north of it. Famous 
old Bridger, when asked to guide some 
troops across this range, declaring that 
only birds could get across, and ‘‘ they 
would have to pack their grub along.” 
This latter reflection upon the supposed 
barrenness of this range did it, however, 
some little injustice, for the bottom of the 
gorges and cafions were, as I found, 
delightfully green with a luxurious sub- 
alpine vegetation, contrasting strangely 
with the sterility of the tableland and 
peaks forming these wonderfully secluded 
glens. 

From Indians we had met in small 
hunting parties in the course of the 
summer’s hunt we had heard enticing 
reports about the eastern flanks of the 
Sierra Soshoné; the creeks, they said, 
were still well stocked with beaver, and it 
was a noted wintering place of wapiti ; 
while bighorn and bear were there as 
plentiful, they said, as they had ever been, 
few white men having hunted or trapped 
there. 

However earnestly the ‘‘ tenderfoot ”"— 
newcomer—must be warned against 
accepting or even asking the advice of the 
ordinary western man as to the best 
locality for sport, the same: cannot be 
said of the Indian. The trouble with him 
is generally to get him to talk or to induce 
him to divulge such locality, and consider- 
ing the truly shameful manner in which 
the white people have slaughtered the 


game upon which the Indian entirely sub- 
sisted one cannot feel surprise at this 
reticence. 

In the days I am speaking about, an 
invasion of ‘‘Indian country” such as 
was the one we were in, by such a small 
party, had about it a zest-giving spice of 
risk. Only the year before while travel- 
ling in much the same manner through 
country even less remote from civilisation, 
the Indians inhabiting it had suddenly 
gone on the war-path without our knowing 
anything about it till it was almost too 
late, and we were compelled to “ git out,” 
with a band of Utes hovering round us 
for several days, whose bullets on one 
occasion came much too close to be com- 
fortable, while one of them ended the 
career of a personal friend who had hunted 
with me but a week or two before. 

The country we were now in was claimed 
by the peaceful Soshonés whose fine old 
chief, the celebrated ‘* Washakie ’—the 
white man's friend, he loved to call himself 
—was always exerting his influence to 
keep his more turbulent young bucks from 
joining any of the warlike demonstrations 
of other tribes. But the Government had 
recently allowed amuch less ruly tribe—7.e. 
the Arrappahoes, under a noted fighting 
chief ‘* Black Coal,” to share the Soshonés’ 
hunting grounds, and trouble between the 
new comers and their old enemies the Utes, 
who again were allies of the Soshonés, 
might break out at any moment. The fact 
that the hunting grounds of the powerful 
‘* Crow” tribe adjoined immediately to the 
north only complicated the situation. 

‘*Grub Camp,” as we called the place 
where we waited for a week while the men 
rode to the fort, was delightfully situated. 
Just below timber-line, at an altitude of 
some 8,000 feet, we had plenty of game 
all round us ; the autumn weather, though 
it froze hard every night, was perfection 
itself. There was the best of bunch-grass 
to put new life into the horses after their 
somewhat arduous summer’s work, and 
there was of course a plentiful supply of 
firewood, which, with the clear contents 
of the lake, supplied us with the four chief 
requirements of a good camp: game, 
grass, wood, and water. 

There is a business-like air about -the 
camp which shows that some of its inmates 
have lived from early youth in the wilder- 
ness, and have long learnt all the tricks of 
the backwoods to make themselves as 
comfortable and cosy as circumstances 
will permit. In such a camp it suffices to 
cast a glance at the manner the tent—if 
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indeed there be one at all in fine weather — 
is stretched ; a look at the way the rifles are 
secured on stout pegs driven into a handy 
tree, and at the manner in which the fire 
is made up so that the wind does not drive 
the smoke in the direction of the tent, to 
show that it is not a ‘“tenderfoot’s” 
camp. 

Everything is in its place: the steel 
beaver traps with their stake-chains are 
neatly hung up ona convenient branch ; 
the raw-hide pack-panniers, of material as 
stout as sole leather, wherein are placed 
one’s worldly goods while ex route, are 
stacked up in a heap with a sail-cloth 
cover over them; the saddles, all of the 
heavy ‘‘ Mexican” type, each with the 
bridle belonging to it looped over the 
horn, and the wooden pack-saddles, their 
cinche and lash-ropes neatly hung over the 
cross-trees, are piled up and similarly 
protected by a canvas cover. For no 
snug packing can be done if the ropes 
get wet. In several big ‘‘ nicks” cut in 
the camp tree repose bits of soap, and on 
a peg hangs what is politely called the 
‘*dish-cloth,” which is, or rather once 
was, an old flour-sack. The two axes 


and my ‘‘antler saw”’—really an ordinary 
butcher’s saw—recline against the same 


tree, and from the new coil of half-inch 
rope, which the men have brought with 
the provisions from the fort, the Kid 
is just cutting new lengths of lash-ropes 
to replace some worn-out ones. 

A square piece of moose skin, dry and 
stiff as a board, nailed to the top of four 
upright posts under the spreading boughs 
of the camp tree, makes a capital table, 
upon which now lies, in a big heap, the 
accumulated mail brought back by the 
men from the fort. The big iron camp 
bucket, into which fit all the culinary 
utensils required for the somewhat primi- 
tive cooking of the party, makes, when 
turned upside down—or, as the Kid will 
persist in saying, ‘‘ downside-up ”—a com- 
fortable seat when any writing has to be 
done at the table. The four ‘‘ beds,” each 
consisting of two buffalo robes and a thick 
Californian blanket, are neatly rolled up 
in their strip of canvas, which protects 
them when, tightly corded, they are slung 
as side-packs on to the horses. Of luck 
one can speak if these same blankets have 
not to take the place of those worn out 
under the saddles or those that are lost, 
for it is one of the most puzzling things 
how blankets used as saddle-cloths for 
the pack-animals, will manage to wriggle 
out and get lost in a long ‘‘ drive” over 
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country where steep ascents and descents 
cause the packs to shift if the saddle-girths 
are not constantly tightened. And a 
blanket thus lost is not only irreplaceable, 
but it generally means a sore back and a 
horse rendered unfit for work for a week 
or two, often just at a time when the 
carrying power of every animal is taxed 
to the utmost. 

Every article of this camp is, as we have 
seen, in its place, for due observance of 
the old axiom that it is just as easy to 
put everything in its proper place at the 
start, rather than just drop it anywhere, 
saves in the end both time, trouble, and 
temper. The dilemmas caused by untidi- 
ness in this respect are often most vexa- 
tious, and never more so than if during 
the night a snowstorm covers the ground 
unexpectedly with a foot or two of snow, 
as I have seen it do on many occasions, 
Where are you next morning? In the 
tidiest of camps it is not an agreeable fix 
to be in, but in an untidy one it means— 
well, to put it mildly—some lively recrim- 
ination, hard language, and the loss of 
half a day or more in digging up the 
hundred and one camp belongings scat- 
tered in a wide circle all over the place, 
while another half day will have to be 
spent in drying the ropes and blankets 
and saddles before the fire ere they can 
be used. What wonder, therefore, that 
all old hands are punctiliously tidy, and 
that blindfolded they can lay their hands 
on the canister containing the stock of 
precious matches or on the whetstone 
whereon to sharpen their skinning knives, 
or on any other small ‘‘camp icta” you 
can mention. 

The afternoon passes quickly to me 
with a first ‘‘ skim ” of my correspondence, 
while the men are settling the packs 
and preparing for an early start on 
the morrow. Leaving such a com- 
fortable camp is like departing from 
home. You have had time to place a layer 
of soft pine boughs under your bed, the 
angularities of mother earth not being 
usually thus softened. You have dis- 
covered a delightful stretch of sandy beach 
on the lake for your matutinal dip. By 
means of a few logs tied together by odds 
and ends of rope you have fashioned a 
raft on which you have pushed out into 
the middle of the tarn where, with an im- 
provised rod—the real article having long 
ago come to utter grief under the hoof of 
one of the horses—you have landed some 
splendid trout, and the experience of the 
odd hours thus devoted to the gentle 
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sport has taught you what flies or what 
vulgar bait these particular trout like best, 
and at what hour they are most apt to 
favour you with a rise these autumn days. 
The surrounding hills have been scoured, 
and yonder as yet unnamed peak, which 
the aneroid tells you is something over 
13,000 feet in altitude, has been climbed 
in a long day on the rocks. The topo- 
graphical details seen from this outlook 
have been added to the material already 
collected, which will assist in compiling a 
new map, which, bad as it may be, will 
yet be an improvement upon the only 
existing one, based as the latter appears 
to be on guesswork, and bad guesses at 
that. 

But regrets at leaving the old camp are 
idle ; winter is at hand and may be upon 
us now any day, and it is important that 
we should reach the new ground and pick 
out a good camp before snow comes to 
stay. So the following morning a start 


is made, though, as is almost always 
the case in a move of this kind, we do not 
get off as early as was intended. Those 
of the horses which were not taken to the 
fort are ‘‘ playing mean,” and object in 
sundry ways to be packed and to leave 
such a good camp and such abundant 


bunch-grass. The new packs, containing 
the stock of flour, sugar, and the side of 
bacon obtained at the fort, have to be 
divided among the lot of horses, or rather 
among the number of pack-horses, for 
there are a couple of spare mares as well 
as two colts which were born on the trip 
in the outfit. Each horse has of course 
its own particular pack-saddle, fitted as 
best simple tools can manage, to its back. 
Some have only one cinche or girth, others 
have two, which latter, if the animal will 
stand the double pressure, is always 
better, for it insures steady ‘‘ riding” for 
the load in a mountainous country. Not 
a few horses, however, raise such persist- 
ent objections to the double girth as to 
endanger the load, however securely it is 
lashed to their back. 

The pack-horses must be packed last, 
for otherwise they will roll and try other 
little dodges to rid themselves of their 
loads while the riding horses are being 
saddled. At last everything is ready, the 
men swing themselves into the saddle, 
the dogs jump about barking, and with a 
loud whoop from the rear man, the caval- 
cade sets itself into motion. For an 
hour or two the pack-horses will keep in 
file without much urging, but as soon as 
they get hungry there will be more 


trouble to prevent them from stray- 
ing. 

As the direction of our day’s ride is 
plainly indicated by the ever visible land- 
mark presented by ‘‘ Washakie’s Needle” 
—a fine peak which occupies the south- 
eastern corner of the sierra round which 
we have to make our way—I ride ahead, 
Boreas, my old hunting horse, after his 
week’s rest and the bounteous bunch- 
grass, is ‘‘feeling good,” and kicks up 
his heels as a preliminary exercise to the 
canter which he knows well enough is 
before him. 

It is the latter half of October and the 
days are getting short, so no nooncamp 
will be made and the pack-train will keep 
on across the foothills until the base of 
the aforesaid peak is reached, where | 
shall have picked out a camping place by 
the time the slower moving pack-horses 
can get there, a bit of lunch in the 
cantinas of my saddle making me quite 
independent of the party for the rest of 
the day. 

Game is almost constantly in view. On 
the bare ridges, often of quite rugged 
formation, which form the undulations 
which we have to traverse at right angles, 
mule deer in little bands can be seen 
grazing, but no specially good head is 
among the different lots, so they are not 
molested, and a few graceful leaps soon 
put the ridge between the deer and the 
hunter. A couple of old bison bulls I come 
upon in a secluded dell lumber away 
with that awkward gait so peculiar to 
them. Their hides are scabby and not 
even worth the cartridges it would take 
to obtain them. As I pass through a 
thicket of quaking asps which cover the 
bottom of one of the gullies, half a dozen 
white-tail deer jump up and, with a whisk 
of their long-haired tails, disappear in 
the brush. Their grotesque “‘ stiffkneed” 
bounds, unlike those of any other deer, as 
well as the fact that they are rarely seen 
outside of dense cover, make them diffi- 
cult shooting. By and by I have tocross 
soft ground, where a big spring has 
made the ground for many acres round 
it sodden and swampy. Here apparently 
a big band of wapiti must have passed 
not many hours before, for the ground is 
one mass of tracks; the biggest herd of 
sheep one ever saw could not have made 
more. They were going in the same 
direction we are travelling, and they bear 
out what the Indians had told us, namely 
that all the wapiti in the higher range we 
have been hunting in leave it at the 
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approach of 


winter and col- 
lect in the shel- 
tered breaks 
and gullies 
whither we are 
heading. 

As meat is 
wanted for the 
pot a young 
mule-deer buck 
is shot shortly 
before we get 
into camp, and 
by the time the 
horses are un- 
packed and 
have had their 
roll in the 
grass, and the 
fire is lighted, 
Ihave the two 
hind - quarters 
hanging in 
camp. There 
is nothing left 
of one of them 
by the time 
we four and 
the two dogs 
have appeased 
our appetites. 
As we are to 
move on early 
in the morn- 
ing, and the 
weather is fine, 
the tent is not 
stretched, and 
the evening is 
passed in the 
usual pleasant 
manner, loung- 
ing round the 
camp-fire, each 
individual busy 
with some- 
thing or other. 
Garments need 
the proverb- 
ial stitch in 
time, mocca- 
sins want new 
raw-hide soles, 
saddles require 
a wire stitch 
or other re- 
pairs, lash or 


cinche ropes COOKING THE EVENING MBAL. 

need splicing, 

hobbles lack new rings to replace worn-out sure Sharp, the Winchester repeater, and 
ones, or the ‘‘fireirons "—the heavy but the ‘soo Express rifle—want the tender 
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care which the mountain man is wont to 
bestow on his old favourite. Is his arm 
not as precious to the burley trapper as 
the babe is to its mother? His life may 
any day depend upon the care which he 
has given it, and an irreparable accident 
to it is of more serious consequences than 
if he had broken his own bones. 

But space will not permit one to dwell 
longer on the details of camp-life, for other- 
wise one could not describe, however 
briefly, the events to which one has 
hitherto been leading up, namely the 
winter sport which fell to our share after 
reaching our goal, and taking up our 
quarters in a.cave-like ‘‘ dug-out,” which 
proved the best possible shelter in the 
extremely severe weather which set in 
later on in November. 

In the days I am speaking of there was, 
as the reader will probably have gleaned for 
himself, no difficulty whatever about finding 
and shooting game, but rather to remem- 
ber constantly the duty one owed to 
prolific nature of not killing more than one 
could make use of, and of thus wasting 
life merely for the sake of gratifying that 
deplorable lust of killing. 

My chief aim in visiting the Rockies so 
repeatedly was to bag big heads; togeta 


dozen wapiti antlers over sixty inches in 
length, or a like number of bighorn with 
a circumference of seventeen and eighteen 
inches meant the securing of prizes which 
only few sportsmen who have visited the 


Rockies have been able to obtain. And 
while I will not deny that, notwithstanding 
great care and discrimination in the 
selection of one’s quarry, one now and 
again killed animals which, when they lay 
dead on the ground before one, turned 
out to be smaller than one thought, and 
whose trophies therefore would not 
warrant transportation ; these were occur- 
rences which one tried to avoid as much 
as possible. Transporting these big heads 
was the chief difficulty in my case, as only 
a few horses were available for that duty. 
Transporting wapiti antlers on pack- 
horses, often for weeks at a time, is a 
most troublesome job, not only because 
one cannot get more than two big heads 
on one horse, but on account of their 
bulk, which makes travel through timbered 
mountain country most difficult if not 
entirely impossible. It is not always the 
easiest sacrifice after a long stalk, or a 
weary day’s scramble on the rocky ledges 
which are the home of the bighorn, to 
stay the hand which is instinctively 
clutching the rifle, and curb that keen 
desire to make the proud quarry one’s 


own. The head the animal bears is, as 
the glasses tell one, a good one, but not 
a ‘* best” one, and as there is more than 
enough venison in camp already, the 
beast must not be killed. Under these 
circumstances it was therefore a pleasant 
surprise to discover that the large 
hunting party of Soshonés, which we 
found one morning camped close to us, 
and amongst whom there were several 
bucks we had met before, were, after a 
few days’ hunting and wasteful expendi- 
ture of cartridges, short of ammunition, 

The fact was, as I learnt later on, they 
had given the greater part of their stock 
of this highly-prized article to their old 
allies the Ute Indians, who were out on 
the war-path, and as no fresh supply could 
be obtained at the fort, most of the 
party were deprived of the means where- 
with to obtain their winter supply of meat, 
which, of course, is the primary object of 
the great fall hunt. 

This circumstance opened to me a most 
desirable chance of shooting all the game 
I desired to kill without wasting more 
than a few carcases of sheep which 
tumbled down places where they could 
not be easily got at, for the Indians were 
glad to make use of all the meat I could 
procure for them. Had I desired, and 
had my ammunition held out, I could have 
killed many hundred head, for I have 
never, either before or since, seen so much 
game as on that occasion. The bighorn, 
whose rutting season falls in November, 
had come down from the high ground 
which the old rams seek during the hot 
weather, and were now with the does and 
small fry. These animals, though not 
quite rivalling the chamois in agility, are 
bold rock climbers ; and there is a sturdy 
pride and consciousness of strength about 
the pose of an old ram as he stands on 
some crag overlooking his realm, which 
is most attractive to the man fond of 
mountain sport. They take a good deal 
of killing too, and fine shooting is often 
necessary, not only on account of the 
deceptive nature of distances in the dry 
and clear atmosphere of the Rockies, but 
also on account of their vitality. Some 
of my big rams must have weighed quite 
350lbs. and the largest horns (nineteen 
inch ones) weighed just under 4olbs., 
approaching for size the giant of that 
species, the argali of the Himalayas. 

With wapiti I was also very lucky, for 
of course there were literally thousands 
upon thousands from which to pick and 
choose. The head which was generally 
pronounced the finest at the Trophy 
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Show of the American Exhibition held 
in London in 1887, where the pick of the 


. European collections were shown, was 


killed by me on that occasion, while some 
others of a size one nowadays never sees 
were presented by me to friends and form 
art of well-known European collections. 
Had I had more ample means of transport- 
ing these bulky trophies, and had not such 
unprecedentedly severe weather set in, the 
like of which I never approachingly ex- 
perienced in all the winters I have spent 
in different parts of the west, some of 
them in regions a good deal further 
north, I could have delighted many more 
sportsmen’s hearts with trophies such as 
are now unobtainable, and made my own 
collection a more ample one. But of 
course in those days one had no idea that 
the extermination of big game would take 
place with such appalling rapidity. The 
two years following the expedition I have 
attempted to describe were particularly 
fatal to the game of this region and of the 
whole of Montana, for thousands of navvies 
temporarily employed in the construction 
of the Northern Pacific Railway turned 
skin-hunters and market-hunters ; and the 
equally unfortunate fact that wapiti skins, 
which up to then had little or no value, 
suddenly came into demand in the 
eastern markets, caused men to slaughter 
these noble deer in the same unconscion- 
able manner in which bison were 
massacred. Tens of thousands were 
butchered for the sake of a few shillings 
obtained for the skin. The end to our 
good time came with a heavy fall of snow 
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and the commencement of the cold spell 
to which reference has already been made. 
Shooting became practically impossiblle 
and for days raging blizzards prevented 
one leaving the ‘‘dug-out” atall. When 
our stock of flour, tea, and sugar began 
to wane, we thought it about time to make 
a break for the fort. It was decidedly 
the unpleasantest journey I have ever 
taken. What the extremest cold was I 
had no opportunity to ascertain, for the 
quicksilver in my thermometer congealed ; 
but at the fort spirit instruments marked, 
we were told, 52° below zero, or 84° 
of frost, during the week we were on the 
journey down from the Sierra Soshoné. 
For a couple of days we were travelling 
over a bare, steppe-like tableland, which 
looked on those December days, without 
exception, the most dreary spot man ever 
put eyes on. The wind there was so 
fierce that it was impossible to put up the 
tent or find any other shelter. From Fort 
Washakie there were still 155 miles to 
Green River City (the nearest railway 
station), and two passes, one of 10,000 
feet above the sea, had to be crossed. And 
yet would one not willingly undergo 
the same passing hardships were sport, 
such as then rewarded one’s efforts, still 
obtainable? But railways, ranchemen, 
and miners have taken possession of 
what was once the sportsman’s paradise. 
Many parts of Montana, Wyoming, and 
Idaho are still worth visiting for the sake 
of sport, but the old glory of those States 
is gone never to return. 
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PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 
By Cuas. E. HALLE, BY WHOSE KIND PERMISSION THE PICTURE IS REPRODUCED. 





NEVER knew a stranger or more 
I mysterious man than Dr. Emil Ritter. 
He was a sphinx incarnate. From the 
first moment I met him he exercised over 
my mind a singular fascination. Tall, 


dark, and supple, he moved through a 
room with a cat-like tread, which was yet 
so refined that instead of being stealthy 
it simply impressed one with a general 


sense of delicate noiselessness. He step- 
ped as ifon ether. His eyes were large, 
and pathetic like a gazelle’s ; his long lank 
hair was straight, black, and wiry. The 
very first evening I spent in his company 
was at afriend’s in South Kensington. 
1 was then a junior assistant in the Egyp- 
tian department at the British Museum. 

‘Oh, Mr. Harvey, you'll be delighted 
to meet one person who’s coming here to- 
night,” my hostess said with a smile as | 
shook hands with her on entering. 

‘“‘Indeed;” I answered, ‘‘a pretty 
girl?” 

‘A pretty girl! Whatanotion! 
no, Dr. Emil Ritter.” 

And I was delighted, for every one just 
then was talking of Ritter’s extraordinary 
excavations at Tel-el-Magada. ‘‘I hope 
he speaks English,” I answered dubiously, 
for my German is practically a vanishing 
quantity.” 

‘“‘English ? as well as you do. And 
everything else too—French, Spanish, 
Italian, and above all Arabic.” 

When the great man arrived I could 
have taken him at first sight for an Egyp- 
tian or an Arab. His skin, naturally 
dark, had been still further bronzed by 
some years of exposure to the sun of the 
desert. He had all the Oriental gravity 
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and dignity: but those pathetic eyes flashed 
now and again with an eager fire which 
was wholly western. In spite of his 
name, indeed, as I soon found out, he was 
not German but American, though his 
education at Berlin had made him quite at 
home in the land of his ancestors. In 
less than three minutes we were deep in 
Egypt, like two of a trade, discussing the 
chronology of the Eleventh Dynasty. 

It was all very sudden, but the man 
inspired me. As he talked, he'let in new 
floods of light on many obscure corners of 
Egyptian religion, or law, or custom. 
Talk of our Museum authorities! I had 
never met anybody in my life before half 
so deeply versed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians. Tohim, the monuments were 
no mere dry bones ; he seemed to breathe 
into them the breath of life. .Thebes and 
Memphis at his word appeared to rise and 
live again. I liked him immensely. An 
enthusiast from the ‘beginning for the 
Upper and Lower Kingdoms, I was carried 
away at once by the fire of his eloquence 
and the profundity of his learning. Ritter, 
too, if I may venture to say so, was al- 
most as much impressed by me as I by 
him. He took to me instantly. Like 
magnet to magnet, we leapt at one 
another. ‘ 

‘* Throw up your appointment,” he said 
atlast, ‘‘and come out to Egypt with 
me !” 

I was only twenty-four : it was giving 
up a certainty for unknown contingencies 
—no future, no pension. But the pro- 
posal flattered me. The man was so 
great. ‘‘I will,” I said. ‘‘How soon 
do you start?” 

H 
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** On Friday.” 

**] will be with you.” 

So to Egypt I went, and I have never 
regretted it. 

After a day or two at Cairo, the Ghizeh 
Museum, the tombs of Sakkarah, the 
Sphinx, the Pyramids, we took the postal 
boat -to the scene of his excavations. A 
week at Thebes filled me fuller than ever 
with intense admiration for my new com- 
panion. He was wonderful, wonderful ! 
As we roamed through the massy colon- 
nades of Karnak, he explained to me so 
well the hidden meaning of every petty 
detail, every knop and lotus, not like a 
dry pedant, but with the eye and the 
brain of a sculptor and an architect. 
Difficulties that seemed to my mind in- 
superable he dissipated at a glance. How 
did they raise the vast blocks of the archi- 
trave to so dizzy a height—solid tons 
of sandstone? Why, nothing easier— 
and a diagram lightly traced with his 
stick in the dust made it plain as a pike- 
staff. What was the sense of this or 
that new word in a freshly discovered in- 
scription ? Oh, of course, don’t you see ? 


it comes from the root of so-and-so, and 
means a first charge on the date-trees of 


a district. He jumped at everything as if 
by intuition. It was genius at work. 
Exploration with him was pure knack, not 
science. 

When we passed on to our proper task 
at Tel-el-Magada, my surprise and admir- 
ation deepened daily. Ritter excavated 
by instinct. ‘‘ Dig here!” he said to his 
men —and lo! the foundations of a granite 
temple: ‘‘ Dig there!” and lo! the buried 
hoard of some forgotten monarch. His 
power over his workmen was something 
almost magical. Daily, as I lived with 
him, the sense of his weirdness, of some 
mystic and supernatural force about the 
man, quickened and strengthened within 
me. Yet he ate tinned meats like the 
most ordinary mortal, and had a special 
weakness for a cup of strong tea at half- 
past four on the verge of the desert. 

So the winter wore away. One after- 
noon in early spring, when the sun was 
beginning to stand well overhead, I 
walked with him on a narrow, dusty path 
that led between two fields of waving 
doorah. A khamseen was _ blowing. 
Suddenly, at one point in our walk, he 
stopped dead short, and seemed to be 
making a mental calculation. All at once 
he moved a few feet aside among the 
standing stalks and called to the fellah 
who was weeding between them. ‘‘ J want 
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to dig here,” he said, tracing lines with 
his stick on the ground among the crop. 
‘*What will you charge me for doing 
it?” 

The fellah named a sum with a prompti- 
tude and certainty which nobody but 
Ritter could have extracted from an 
Egyptian. They knew his plan—one 
price, money down, and not a piastre for 
backshish. In less than an hour our men 
were at work, and at the end of ten days 
they had come upon a tomb containing 
the finest and most valuable set of en- 
amelled go!d jewellery ever found in the 
country. It is now in the Imperial 
Museum at St. Petersburg. 

That evening we sat together in our 
tent on the desert slope, overlooking the 
cultivated plain of Magada. The sun was 
setting ; strange rosy lights flushed the 
dry summits of the eternal hills, whose 
arid range bounds the view to eastward. 
It was that weird pink light which one 
never sees on earth save on the moulder- 
ing sandstone of Upper Egypt. Ritter’s 
eyes looked away with a vague gaze on 
infinity. He was silent and moody, more 
mysterious than ever. We sat there long 
by the tent door, looking out without a 
word on that marvellous sunset. At last 
I broke the stillness with a sudden 
question. ‘*‘ How onearth did you know, 
Ritter, those jewels were buried there ?” 

The keen eyes came back to earth with 
a flash, and looked me through and 
through in the gloaming for a moment. 
‘*Dare I trust you?” he asked. ‘If I 
tell you, will you betray me?” 

‘Betray you! Why, Ritter, I'd lay 
down my life for you!” 

He looked me through and through 
once more as if in doubt; then he made 
up his mind. ‘‘ I’ll tell you,” he answered 
very slowly and calmly. ‘*Z put them 
there.” 

For a second I paused. Much as I 
loved and admired him, a violent revulsion 
of horror came over me. ‘‘ You put them 
there!” I cried, drawing back and biting 
my lip. ‘On, Ritter, Ritter, you don’t 
mean to tell me you’re a fraud and a 
humbug!” 

He clapped his hand to his head. 
‘“Great Heavens,” he answered, ‘‘ that 
you, too, should misunderstand me! Oh, 
Khem! Oh, Nephthys! I put them 
there myself, not this year or last, but 
five thousand years ago!” 

‘* My friend,” I said, ‘‘ are you mad?” 

He rose and faced me. His dark com- 
plexion gleamed ruddy in the last reflected 





**] COULD HAVE TAKEN HIM AT FIRST SIGHT FOR AN EGYPTIAN OR AN ARAB.” 
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rays of the sun. He looked the very 
image of the painted Egyptians on the 
walls of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes. 
‘*No, no,” he said impatiently. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know what I am? Don’t you guess 
how I come to have learned so much 
about ancient Egypt, its people, and its 
language? Look at me, Harvey! Can’t 
you see for yourself I am a re-incarna- 
tion?” 

And indeed he looked it. 

I seized his hand. ‘‘ Why, Ritter,” I 
cried, ‘‘ how burning hot you are!” 

‘Yes, hot, very hot,” he said slowly, 
in a voice like a dream. ‘‘ I'll go and lie 
down. I think I have fever.” 


For a week he lay ill in the tent on the 
desert. In his delirium he raved prayers 
to Pasht and Amun-Ra, to Thoth and 
Osiris. On the eighth day he died. We 


buried him near the little mosque of 
He sleeps in the beloved soil 


Magada. 
of Egypt. 

Was it the fever coming on? Was it 
a foretaste of his delirium ? I cannot say ; 
but of this I feel sure: he believed it him- 
self that night when he said it. And ever 
since, when I think of his incredible in- 
stinct of discovery, sceptic as I am, I feel 
more than half inclined to agree with 
him. 





THE 


LAND OF A_ LOST 


LANGUAGE. 


By WILLIAM COPELAND BORLASE. 


- SWEET and a beautiful country,” 

—to use the epithets applied 
by Edmund Spenser in his View of 
the State of Ireland, to a land and a 
people not wholly unconnected nor very 
dissimilar—is that which lies beyond the 
vales of Devon and the waters of the 
Tamar. 

A land it is of dolmen and circle and 
cairn, weird relics of a bygone race of 
whom it cannot be said that ‘their 
memorials have perished with them”; a 


pagan sacerdotal system; a land of myth 
and legend and ‘‘droll,” where fishies 
dance in their fairy-rings round the bright 
green mound info which, so said the wise 
women, their long-lost race had died; 
a land, in fine, which has lost the very 
language in which the tale of its forgotten 
ages might have been told, but in which, 
for all that, the past seems more present 
than in any other part of England we 
could name. 


‘* Part of England,” did | say? How 
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land of holy-well and de//aine fire — proofs 
of the presence in days long gone by 
of two forms of worship absorbed by 
Christians, but, in their origin, practised 
respectively by two distinct orders in a 


strangely forgetful of the geography les- 
son I learnt in childhood in my native land! 
—‘* Cornwall is not England ;” ‘‘ Corn- 
wall is Cornwall.” ‘‘ England lies beyond 
the river to the east,” that river which the 
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devil would never dare to leap, for fear of 
being put into a Cornish pie. As a mat- 
ter of fact, in the earlier part of the 
present century old people invariably 
used the expression ‘‘ going to England,” 
meaning thereby crossing the Tamar in 
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crags, and columnar forms of weathered 
granite; the sheer slate precipices of 
Tintagel. So rich, indeed, is Cornwall 
in this commodity, that artists positively 
arrive in ‘‘ schools,” just as the welcome 
pilchards do, and, settling their erratic 
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the coach, which, after rattling down the 
slope into Torpoint at a rate of four miles 
in a quarter of an hour, boarded the ferry 
and landed its passengers in the English 
county of Devon. Persons going to 
London always made their wills before 
starting on an exploit so perilous, for 
were there not highwaymen in England 
(never were such known in Cornwall ! ), on 
every hill and every heath from Haldon 
Hill near Exeter all the way to London ? 

Rich, too, even to profusion, is that 
land beyond the river in the picturesque, 
and that in varied kind—St. Michael’s 
Mount, of which an enthusiastic admirer 
observed in the last century that ‘‘it 
seemed emblematic of a_ well-ordered 
State, its base being devoted to Trade and 
Commerce, its sides to the service of the 
country, and its summit to the glory of 
God”; the Land’s End, with its broken 


bodies and eccentric souls here and there 
along the coast, like cuckoos guiitless of 
a mean intent, in the snug, neat quarters, 
built by rustic hands for slender needs, 
transfer to canvas fresh examples, as 
each year goes by, of some grey rock, 
maybe, swathed in golden lichen, or, 
maybe, of some quaint street-corner, 
where the fisher-people climb and cling 
about the rough-set granite steps of 
home. 

That for the art-student in Cornwall 
the homeliest subject has its own peculiar 
charm, Mr. Whistler has proved to us in 
the marvellous effect of his Shop in St. 

ves. Embottled in a tiny window, a 
mere glazed orifice in a wall of cob, the 
presence is indicated of a few transparent 
objects of the genus lollipop and the 
species ‘‘ pear-drop,” the which, illumined 
by an unobtrusive dip in the background, 
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are made, with consummate skill, to 
scatter with their roseate ray the foggy 
atmosphere of a dark evening in the street 
of the little town. That is all; and some 
might remark, ‘‘ that need not have been 
painted in Cornwall; that might be seen 
anywhere.” Notso. That simple touch, 
that homely study, is as characteristic of 
a Cornish fisher-town as would have been 
the rig of the boats drawn up in the 
harbour. 

As to romance, again, Cornwall is a 
mine of wealth for the novelist, as many 
a recent experience has shown us, and 
which calls to mind a story of alady who, 
having mad2 a tour of the county by 
road and rail, expressed herself afterwards 
as having been most deeply interested in 
the numerous examples she had encoun- 
tered of the ruined castles of, as she 
supposed, the ancient Cornish feudal 
barons. It turned out that the battered 
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besides, there is a pathos about them, too, 
though it has not been the Cornish barons 
so much as the Saxon Londoners whose 
sufferings the ruins represent. 

But from artists and authors turn we 
to the people of the country and the lan- 
guage they spoke. 

Until a year or two ago we should fear- 
lessly have spoken of them as ‘‘ Celts.” 
Since, however, the works of the eminent 
French anthropologist, M. Broca, have be- 
come known in England, the view that they 
were so, or indeed that any people of that 
race or name ever crossed the English 
Channel at all, has been rudely shaken. 
To the ancients the whole of northern 
Europe was occupied by two peoples, the 
Scyths on the east and the Celts on the 
west. As time went on and a place for 
the German peoples had to be found 
between Scyths and Celts, the Rhine came 
to be considered the boundary of the 
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and ivy-covered towers she so enthusias- 
tically described were neither more nor 
less than the engine-houses of abandoned 


mines. But no matter! Had there been 
no romancing there would not have been 
nearly as many of them as there are ; and 


Celts on the east, and Celtica came to be 
roughly synonymous with Gaul. The 
British Isles, however, were never in- 
cluded in the term, but were distinctly 
stated to be outside of, and ‘‘ opposite ” 
to, Celtica. Ceasar, however, mentions 
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the Celtze as a definite race or people 
occupying a broad belt in central France 
between the Belgz on the north-east and 
the Aquitani on the south-west. Their 
descendants, however, are, as M. Broca 
shows, the short, round-headed people of 
Auvergne, with regard to whom there is 
no evidence whatever that any of them 
ever came into Britain at all, nor are 
their peculiar skulls ever found here 
either in river-bed or barrow. The term 
**Celtic ” as applied to a group of lan- 
guages, although a merely arbitrary term, 
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Who, then, were the inhabitants of 
Cornwall ? Inthe second century they were 
called Dumnonii or Damnonii, the name 
of a people also found in Ireland and Scot- 
land, and who may not improbably be 
rightly associated with the Picts, the 
earliest known invaders of the British 
Isles. Besides this people, who, there is 
reason to believe, were tall, fair, and 
powerful, there must have been in this part 
of Britain a short, coarse-haired, swarthy, 
and probably cunning race, not unlike 
the Silures of Wales and the inhabitants 
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introduced by philologists to designate that 
branch of Aryan speech which first made 


its way to the shores and islands of 
western Europe, has become too deeply 
fixed and too clearly understood to 
warrant its dismissal. At the same time, 
however, it should be restricted to its 
special and philological meaning. The 
inhabitants of pre-Roman and pre-Saxon 
Britain, to whom the Cornish belonged, 
were not Celts decause they spoke what 
philologists term Celtic, any more than a 
nigger is an Anglo-Saxon decause he speaks 
English. 


of south-western France. Survivals of 
each of these types are to be found in the 
western parts of Cornwall to this day, 
the former just possibly descended from 
the giants of the legends, the latter from 
the dwarfs. In process of time these races 
must have combined, and the language 
they spoke was (fhilologice) Celtic, closely 
allied to the living languages of Wales and 
Brittany, and remotely, but essentially, 
connected with the dead languages of Old 
Gaul and Britain. To the only other branch 
of the same stock belongs the Goidelic of 
Ireland, the Scotch Gaelic, and the Manx. 
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Space does not admit of our doing more 
than adverting to the total destruction 
wrought by the Saxon on the Celtic lan- 
guage in eastern Britain, nor to the 
cutting adrift of the Britons of Wales 
from those of Cornwall, which was effected 
by the Saxons when they 
reached the Severn in _ the 
seventh century; nor to the 
pressure which from time to 
time caused the migration of 
south-western Britons into 
Brittany, where a new Dum- 
nonia and a_ new Cornwall 
(Cornoaille) were founded. 

As a_ proof of the close 
connection which existed be- 
tween the Britons of Brittany 
and those of Cornwall may be 
cited the fact of the positive 
identity of names of persons 
and places still existing in 
these localities. When, for ex- 
ample, the French prisoners of 
war, at the end of the last 
century, were giving their 
names on being landed at 
Falmouth, a Breton gave his 
as Jean Trevanion de Caerhays, 
another Caerhays actually 
owned by one John Trevanion 
being situated within a few 
miles of the spot. 

Suffice it to say that as 
the Saxon advance slackened 
at the Tamar, Cornwall was 
enabled to preserve her lan- 
guage, which she did down to 
the reign of Henry VIII., when 
we learn that ‘‘ naughty (¢.¢. 
faulty) Englysshe ” was spoken 
side by side with the *‘ Cor- 
nysshe speche.” In the same 
reign we find the parson of 
Menheniot, near Liskeard, 
pleading for the liturgy to be 
read in Cornish, since ‘‘ cer- 
tain of us understand no English” ; and 
to have the service performed in another 
tongue than Cornish would be to the 
people ‘‘ like a Christmas gone.” 

The old language, however, was 
doomed, after having been driven into the 
promontories of the Lizard and Land’s 
End. In registers of the time of Elizabeth 
aman who was called John Angove, 2.¢. 
John the Smith, when the book was 
begun, had become John Smith before it 
finished. Similarly Angwin (the white or 
fair man) became White, and so on. 

It was in the fisher villages of Mount’s 
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Bay that it made its last stand. One reason 
for its lingering among fishermen was 
that they spoke it in their boats when 
they went to sea. The town of Mouse- 


hole was then an important place on this 
It was burnt by the Spaniards in 


coast. 


OLD PORTRAIT OF DOLLY PENTREATH 


1595, and at the same time the squire of 
the place, one Jenkin Keigwin, the porch 
of whose house forms one of our illustra- 
tions, was killed by a cannon ball, still 
preserved. Old associations clung to 
this place, and to the parish of Paul in 
which it was situated. Here, in 1768, 
Daines Barrington met with the old fish- 
wife Dorothy, or Dolly Pentreath, whose 
name he made immortal as that of the 
last person who spoke the Cornish 
language. 

Her portrait, which we append, is copied 
from an engraving in an old magazine, 
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THE MONOLITH TO DOLLY PENTREATH. 


which shows her surrounded 
by the implements of her 
trade—a pipe and jug of 
ale being, as of necessity, 
included. 

As to the relics of the 
language, the words cur- 
rent in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were 
collected by  antiquaries 
dwelling on the spot. Other 
words have come down to 
us from as far back as the 
tenth and twelfth centuries. 
In the Middle Ages plays 
were written in it of a 
sacred character, and per- 
formed at stated seasons in 
enclosures surrounded by 
vallums of earth, examples 
of which exist at Perran 
near Truro, at St. Just, 
and elsewhere. 

A tradition existed that 
there was a_ Bible in 
Cornish, which had been 
translated into that lan- 
guage in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century by one 
John Trevisa. No sufficient 
evidence has, however, been 
adduced in support of this 
remarkable statement. 

Few and far between 
are the words which have 
survived the hand of ruin. 
It is just possible that the 
tourist might meet with a 
few when nearing the Land's 
End. A mother might be 
heard complaining _ that 
‘* the cheeld-vean had scat the 
cloam busza all to jowds,” 
which would mean _ that 
** the little child had broken 
the earthen butter-pan all 
to pieces”; but only two 
words in this are Cornish, 
vean, which means little, or 
dear, for one, and duzza (a 
butter-pan) for the other. 

In names of places, and 
of families derived from 
them, it still survives, 
causing us to remember 
at every turn that the land 
we are in is the Land of a 
Lost Language, never to 
be restored. 


{With regard to Dolly 
Pentreath, the Vicar of Paul 
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_the village where her grave exists—gives a 
few additional particulars of this historically 
interesting personage. “It appears,” says he, 
“that her real name at the time of her death 
was Dorothy Jefferey, as Pentreath was her 
maiden name, which is sometimes, however, re- 
tained in Cornwall in familiar conversation 
among neighbours after marriage has actually 
changed the surname. She was probably the 
last person known who used Cornish as a 
language, though there are still many living 
who have a limited knowledge of old Cornish. 
She is reputed to have been a woman of com- 
manding appearance, and of a somewhat hasty 
temper ; at the time when her passion would 
rise to its height it found expression in the 
old language. Among certain folks in the 
surrounding neighbourhood she was suspected 
of being a kind of white witch ; she was held 
in respect and some awe by the people 
generally, and her funeral was the scene 
of much heartfelt sorrow. The stone erected 


toher memory was at first placed in a wrong 
position, and the present vicar, having eluci- 
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dated the error, caused the monument to be 
removed to where it now stands, an object of 
interest to many visitors. Its former position 
was in the south wall of the churchyard, almost 
opposite the south porch, where it was erected 
by the late Prince Lucien Bonaparte and the 
Rev. John Garrett, who was then vicar of the 
parish. It has now been placed at the south- 
east corner of the churchyard where the remains 
of Dorothy Pentreath are supposed to be. 
During the excavation certain human remains 
were found, and from various particulars which 
have been handed down regarding this famous 
woman it seems most probable that these were 
hers. An archeologist who was present says 
that the shull was of particular interest, having 
many differences from the typical skull of the 
present English race. It was smaller, and had 
greater depth from back to front; the crown 
was remarkably flat, the facial angle consider- 
able, the forehead low, but broad and pro- 
minent, and the general shape of the head was 
square. | 








O all outward appearances he was 
53 nothing beyond the common in the 
That is to say he 
belonged not to the clay-and-moleskin 


caste of burly tramps. 


tribe, but to the seedy-black variety, 
which is by far the more noxious. He 
was a man who, with equal obviousness, 
had no work to do, never did have any 
work, and never intended to do any. As 
our mecting took place in the one public- 
room of a tiny wayside inn, he did not 
commence proceedings by asking me for 
employment. He came to the point at 
once and requested beer. I gave it him 
without demur, and then took up a week- 
old weekly paper by way of escaping 
further conversation. 

After leisurely draining his mug, he 
broke out with, ‘‘I say, sir, where’s Clare 
first boat on the river this year ?” 

I put down the paper and stared at 
him. 

In explanation he mentioned that I was 
wearing a black straw with a yellow 
ribbon. I told him I was sorry, but | 
didn’t know. One drops out of the news 
of the Cam after one has been downa 


few years. Afterwards we drifted into 
more general talk. 

He mentioned that he had once been at 
Magdalen as an undergraduate; which 
may or may not have been true. He did 
not, after the manner of his kind, deluge 
me with the personal history of himself 
before the Fall. He talked of the advan- 
tages of an a/ fresco existence, and made 
anarchy and social emancipation stand 
out in pleasant rosy light. Then he ac- 
cepted more beer, and then we stood up 
to go. 

His destination was the next house of 
entertainment along the road; mine lay 
in the same direction ; so we progressed 
together at two and three-quarter statute 
miles to the hour. As we walked, he 
gave me another chapter of the serial 
already commenced. 

‘“Crime,” he said, ‘‘Crime, with a 
big C, isn’t a thing which can really 
exist according to my ideas; because, 
you see, every man ought to be al- 
lowed to do anything he jolly well 
pleases. But in the present state of 
society, hide-bound as it is by prejudice, 
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there are certain things which they label 
up as crime; and if you tamper with 
them you're apt to get in the jug. Now 
aman don’t like the jug; except”—he 
added this as an afterthought—‘‘ except 
in very cold winters. 

‘*So I steer clear of your rotten old 
laws as a general thing, not because I 
respect ’em—don’t you fall into error 
there and throw it against me afterwards 
—but simply to suit my own personal 
convenience. 

‘* However, circumstances intervene at 
times to upset a man’s general arrange- 
ments on trifling points like these, and it 
isn’t my way, to pin myself down by rule. 
It’s clean against my principles ; give me 
a free hand, say I. 

‘* Now, exempli gratia. Twoyears ago, 
when I was touring in the Fens, there 
came one very foggy day, when matters 
had gone badly with me, and I felt toler- 
ably Schopenhauerish. I also felt other 
things besides ; but perhaps it wouldn’t 
be polite to say them to a stranger, who 
might be a sucking J.P. for anything I can 
tell. Sufficient for you to know that I 
met a man that day and told him I in- 
tended to have his money, or the fun of 
spilling his brains on to the Macadam. 

‘*It was a grand spot for a bit of work 
of the kind, a lonely fen road, which led 
up out of the sea, and ran on for miles and 
miles, and then fetched up at nowhere. 
There weren’t two houses to the hour, 
and the clammy mist shut us into a ring 
no bigger than a travelling circus. He 
was a little chap, the fellow I stopped, 
and he looked weak for his size. I didn’t 
think I’d have any bother with him. I’m 
not puny myself; they used to row me 
‘six’ when I was up at Cambridge. 

‘** Ho!’ says the little man, ‘so you’re 
going to rob me, are you? Well, we'll see 
about that.’ And he lifts up his face and 
whistles like a steamer into the gray of 
the fog. 

‘* Up rattled three fox-terriers —one of 
"em wire-haired—as though they had 
bobbed through star-traps in the frozen 
ground. Big dogs I can do with, because 
if they savage you and mean business, all 
you have to do is stick out your hat. 
They'll champ on to that, and then you 
can kick them in the throat. That kills 
‘em. But little dogs are too spry for that 
trick. Besides, there were three of these, 
andthey weresnickering and snuffinground 
my shins, and that made me nervous. 

*** Not such a soft job as you took it 
to be, eh ?” says the little chap. 


“© ¢ Pil let you go!’ 

*** You're very good,’ says he, steppin 
back a pace ortwo. ‘But I’m afraid] 
can’t let you go.’ 

‘** If you mean you think you’re going 
to run me in, my cocksparrow—— ’ 

‘*« « Sick ’im, Bess !’ sings out the little 
chap, and the wire-haired bitch had me 
by the calf before you could say knife, 
‘Now,’ says he, ‘that’s for your first 
step. You needn’t shout blue murder, 
She’s only got you by the trousers. But 
if you move another inch, I'll set the 
other two on, and they’ll pin you by the 
meat. I’ve got those dogs under wonder- 
ful control. I wish 1 could manage 
other—other animals as well.’ 

‘* He stopped talking there, and seemed 
to think, and after a bit I told him | 
was getting cold. 

‘** Delicate chest, have you ?’ says he, 
and sighed as he looked first at me and 
then at himself, down and up. ‘ You 
don’t look it. You look as strong as a 
bull, and up to any kind of iniquity. 
Now listen here : Do you want a piece of 
profitable employment ?’ 

‘‘*If it isn’t anything which would 
degrade me.’ 

‘*He took my meaning quicker than 
I’d have given him credit. ‘Oh, you 
needn't fear,’ says he, ‘it isn’t hard work 
I want out of you. It’s an easy artistic 
touch, that ought to be just in your line. 
I want you to insult a lady.’ 

© * You which ?’ 

‘* ¢ Insult a lady—beg from her, threaten 
her, do anything you like, so that I have 
a chance to come up and punch your 
head. I shall be near.’ 

‘**Ts this some girl you are sweet on 
that you want me to fool with ?’ 

‘** That’s none of your business. I’m 
open to pay you well for a simple job, 
and I don’t bargain to answer any 
questions.’ 

‘**H’m, I see. Supposing now when 
it came to the point you didn’t punch 
my head as completely as you'd like. 
How then ?’ 

‘**In that case,’ says he, sweetly 
enough, ‘I’d be compelled to shoot you. 
You see I have the wherewithal.’ And 
with that he lugs out a very pretty little 
five-shot pistol and handles it knowingly. 

““« Put it back. 1 don’t like pistols. 
It might go off. And I must stipulate 
you don’t bring these blasted curs with 
you either.’ 

‘““¢My dear man, I never go about 
these lonely roads without my dogs.’ 
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«“*Tdiot, don’t you see that if you 
do bring ’em, this little scene you're 
so carefully working up for will be 
spoiled? The dogs will get at least half 
the kudos. And besides, with dogs 
thrown into the programme, my fee 
would be more exor- 
bitant than you’d care 
to pay for any girl. 

By the way, is that a 
Magdalen tie you're 
wearing ? ’ 

“6 Ves. What 
devil’s that to 
You’re right about 
those dogs, though. 
I won’t bring ’em. But 
I shall have the pistol, 
so don’t you get am- 
bitious and try to climb 
on to the top side. 
You'll get a fiver for 
the job if you do it 
neatly.’ 

““* My fee is twenty 
pound, sefior.’ 

ee Five, my 
man.’ 

“Five? So you 
only value this pre- 
cious girl at a modest 
Five? Query now, is 
she really worth the 
getting ? Think it over, 
sir. You young men 
often rush into matri- 
mony too precipitately, 
and then regret it ever 
afterwards. Believeme, 
I'm not speaking with- 
out the book. I’ve been 
there myself.’ 

*** Confound yourim- 
pudence ! What interest 
do you suppose your 
shady experiences can 
have for me? How- 
twenty pounds 


the 
you ? 


dear 


ever, 
you shall have, if you 
satisfy me in every 
respect, and there’s ten 
bob on account. And 
for the next hour 
he gave me_ instructions about that 
precious ambuscade, so minute that it 
seemed as if no portion of it could pos- 
sibly be bungled. 

*** You won't fail me?’ says he as he 
whistled off his dogs and turned to go. 

***On my honour I'll be there, true to 
time.’ 
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‘**H’m, I don’t give much for your 
honour, but try and think ahead a bit, 
and remember there’s nineteen pound 
ten to be earned with precious little exer- 
tion. You can have a fine spree on nine- 
teen pound ten in the lump. Ta, ta.’ 


2 
aS 
ow 


“a: 


- 


** YoU WANT SOMETHING FROM ME, DO YOU ? 


‘** Au revoir, says 1, and turned along 
my ways into the other side of the fog. 
I rather fancied I'd a soft job on, and 
that’s what I’ve spent a lifetime looking 
for. 

‘*The next day was a fizzle, as the 
blessed girl didn’t turn up; and the little 
chap strutted up and down the cross-road 
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in the distance, and I cowered behind my 
hedge till we were both about sick of it. 
And the next was blank too; and so was 
the next, although he did advance me 
another five shillings. But on the day 
after, my lady appeared, a tidy enough 
looking girl in a tailor-made rig with a 
walking stick. 

‘“‘From my hedge-bottom I saw her 
coming, and got up and strolled heavily 
down the road. She’d cheek enough to 
build a house with. She didn’t get out of 
the footpath like some of them do. She 
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could guard. And on the stroke she 
started off, running as fast as her toes 
could touch the ground. 

‘‘ The smack with the stick made me 
mad, and I started after her hot-foot, mean- 
ing to do just a little feather-pulling on my 
own hook before I was interfered with; 
but the way we were going took us to the 
cross-road, where my little bantam 


patrolled, and I’m blowed if I didn’t run 
slap into his arms. 

‘* Then began such a set-to you never 
Of course, he’d have been no use 


saw. 


“@o 7, BILLY,” SAYS THE GIRL, FAIRLY CAPERING WITH DELIGHT. 


walked straight on and stared me coolly 
in the face. 
alone even then. I felt a sort of respect 
for that girl, and didn’t admire the idea 
of having a hand in playing her tricks. 
But I hadn’t a sow left in my pocket, and 
there was the thought of that nineteen 
pound five always in the wind; so I 
shoved my pride in my pocket and just 
brought her to. 

‘** You want something from me, do 
you ?’ says she quietly enough, and then 
let out with her stick and caught me 
a wipe clean across the face before I 


I’d half a mind to let her 


with me if I’d put up my hafids in real 
earnest ; but I give him credit, he slogged 
like aman. And the girl, she didn’t run 
any further either. She just hung around 
the skirts of the fray and cheered him on. 
‘Go it, Billy,’ she kept singing out, ‘ lace 
into him !’ 

‘* Now it’s all very well to be pummelled 
for fun, within limits; but I wasn’t paid 
for being made into butcher’s meat, and 
so I just hardened my guard a bit and 
whispered a hint to that effect. By gum, 
my little chap was equal to the occasion 
though. ‘Another fiver,’ he whispers, 
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‘if | knock you down,’ and I took him at 
his word. He landed me a regular stone 
breaker, square between the daylights. 

‘‘Down I went like an ox, and the 
small cocksparrow rolled down his cuffs 
and wiped his muzzle. ‘ There, you dirty 
scoundrel,’ says he, ‘that'll teach you to 
insult ladies in future.’ 

‘**Go it, Billy,’ says the girl, fairly 
capering with delight. ‘ I beg your pardon 
for calling you only half a man last 
week.’ 

‘“*That’s granted easily,’ says the 
little fellow, ‘especially if you'll do 
something else I asked you at the same 
time.’ 

‘** Why,’ says the girl, ‘as you do me 
the honour to ask me again now, I couldn't 
say no. But what are you going to do 
tothe man in the mud? Not have him 
run in, are you ?’ 

‘** No,’ says my bantam, giving me a 
wink, ‘I think he’s been hammered 
enough.’ And off they went together. 
—Heigh-ho,” said the tramp. 


** Hullo,” said I, ‘‘ didn’t the fellow pay 
up? Rather awkward if he didn’t. 
*Twasn’t a debt you could very well sue 
him for.” 

**Oh, he paid up likeaman. Gave me 
thirty quid. And when I go down on that 
beat, the house is as good as an annuity 
tome. But I don’t know whether I did 
right by my principles in interfering at all. 
You see, it was certainly me that elbowed 
that girl into matrimony, and I don’t quite 
think the little bantam has as good a 
time as he would have had as a bachelor. 
He doesn’t keep up his record. He can’t 
bribe her to let him come out top side in 
domestic arguments. And, as it is, in 
that household I think the gray mare 
takes the lead. Now, you know, that 
isn’t sound anarchy. Ah, here we are at 
the next pub.” 

‘* Then by your leave I'll say good-bye, 
as the afternoon’s getting on.” 

‘** Oh, all right, sir. You needn’t come 
in unless you like. A shilling will do 


instead,” said the tramp. 
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ON GCHLORIS 
WALKING IN 
THE SNOW . 
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I saw fair Chloris walk alone, 

When featherd rain came softly down, 
Then Jove descended from his tower, 
To court her in a silver shower; 
The wanton snow flew to her breast 
Like little birds into their nest; 

But overcome with whileness there 

For grief it thaw’d into a tear; 

Then falling down her garment hem 

To deck her, froze into a gem. 





A HAPPY HOUR WITH SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
By CLEMENT SCOTT. 


IR EDWIN ARNOLD'S eyes twin- 
S kled when I gravely informed him 
that he was a dear and valued friend of 
mine, many years before we ever met in 
the old editorial offices of the Daily 
Telegraph in Fleet Street. I have seldom 
seen a look even of surprise on the 
mobile face of this delightful optimist ; 
never in my life one of anger. Few of 
us who study character have met a man 
of genius with such an enviable disposi- 
tion, such courtesy and grace of manner, 
or one gifted with such an incessantly 
sunny nature. Most of us have our dark 
hours of depression. We are change- 
able, moodish, sometimes roaring with 
laughter, often down in the dumps, but 
never for one instant have I seen a dark 
cloud overshadow Edwin Arnold’s bright 
and attractive countenance. One of the 
best talkers I have ever met, full of illus- 
tration and anecdote, now taking you 
with him into the old world of heroes in 
the //iad and the Odyssey, now quoting 
Horace by the dozen stanzas, now taking 
you into dream or fairy land with some 
Indian legend or Persian poem, never at 
fault for quip or crank or for encouraging 
laughter that holdeth bothits sides. Still, 
good as he is as a talker he is equally 
good as a listener. He never snubs any- 
one of inferior talent and with less well- 
stored learning than himself. In fact he 
encourages them, and brings out with rare 
art the best of all they know. I have often 
envied the schoolboys at King Edward's 
School, Birmingham, and the students of 
the Poonah College in India, who had the 
privilege of being taught, and, what is of 
more consequence of being encouraged 
by such a master,—of arts—as_ this 
remarkable man and healthy poet. 

For of this I am perfectly confident, that 
the career of many a boy at’‘a public 
school is absolutely ruined, his prospects 
blighted, and all his ambition dashed to 
the ground by being crushed day by day, 
and hour by hour, by an unsympathetic 
nature. I can recall to this hour the 
agony I endured when I was a schoolboy 
at Marlborough, when I found myself in 
the form of some young master who might 


be an excellent tutor to others, but the 
worst possible guide for me. With a 
sympathetic master I would rise at once 
to the top of the form, my Latin verse 
and prose, and occasionally an English 
poem or essay, would be sent up to the 
head master for approval, but with pro- 
motion would come another form, another 
master, and I found myself hectored, 
bullied, laughed at, scorned and pointed 
out to my schoolfellows as a champion 
idiot. Without conceit I knew in my 
heart I was not quite an idiot. Indeed I 
could prove it by the fact that when the 
unsympathetic master went away and iis 
place was temporarily taken by some new 
hand from Oxford or Cambridge, out I 
came from the rank again, I could stand 
up to translate without fear or trembling, 
and I never missed a line of repetition. All 
that I wanted was encouragement. | 
became a mule when I was kicked. The 
cruelty that some masters unintentionally 
practice upon nervous boys is beyond all 
human conception. If Sir Edwin Arnold 
had come to Marlborough as a master 
instead of to Birmingham when he left 
University College, Oxford, he would have 
lightened and brightened many of our dull 
and disappointed little lives. How we 
should have welcomed him to the Sixth 
Form Debating Society! How he would 
have enlivened the inevitable discussions 
about the value of game laws, the necessity 
of capital punishment, and the relative 
iniquity of Charles the First and Oliver 
Cromwell! What a joy it would have 
been to read Homer with him, to hear 
him translate a speech of Demosthenes, 
or to turn a book of the Georgics or the 
‘Eneid into English verse!—almost as 
great a joy to us as one day when we were 
summoned to the Adderley Library to 
hear the great Professor Conington ‘‘ give 
us a construe.” In reality he rolled off 
one of the Georgics into admirable verse, 
preparatory no doubt to one of his famous 
published translations. 

It is natural for me to talk of Marl- 
borough in connection with Edwin 
Arnold, for it was here that he became my 
friend of friends, long before I ever met 
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him in the flesh. I have taken him with 
me to the Savernake Forest and reposed 
with him many a lovely summer afternoon 
under the King or Queen Oak in this 
enchanting paradise of sylvan scenery. 
He has been with me down the Bath 
Road over the downs to Fyfield and 
Manton, hiding in many a copse and 
thicket of nut-groves. He has been near 
me on a bank when we were watching a 
cricket match on the wind-swept table- 
land, which in my days was called the 
‘*first eleven.” But he was my com- 
panion not, as I say, in the flesh, but in 
the shape of a book of poems, chiefly 
love-poems; -his first book, I should 
imagine, after he had won the Newdigate 
with ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,” a poem very 
far above the average of Oxford prize 
poems, and one that Henry Irving and 
Clifford Harrison often recite in public to 
this day. 

In addition to our school societies for 
debating, reading, history, and Shake- 
speare, and so on, we had select and 
private poetry reading societies of our 
own in our studies, and in one of them, I 
remember, we managed, without detec- 
tion, to sit up half the night brewing 
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coffee and spouting poetry in schoolboy 


fashion. Of course Tennyson was our 
acknowledged chief. He had no rival. 
He thrilled us with J/aud and solaced our 
boy-friendships with Zz Memoriam. How 
well I remember a reading of Maud given 
us by the now Archdeacon Farrar, when 
he had just come up to Marlborough as a 
junior master after taking his degree at 
Cambridge! By the way, Edwin Arnold 
and Frederic William Farrar were school- 
fellows at King’s College, London, before 
one went to University College, Oxford, 
and the other to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. But even in the ‘‘ fifties,” between 
1852 and 1859, we schoolboys who loved 
poetry had many a discussion as to 
Tennyson’s successor in the Laureateship. 
Some were for Matthew Arnold —Sohradb 
and Rustum was our special favourite — 
some were for Coventry Patmore, and we 
were never tired of quoting the Angel in 
the House. \ don’t think we knew very 
much about Browning in those days, but 
we had a partiality for William Morris, 
and loved his Defence of Guinevere because, 
in the first place, he was a Marlborough 
boy, and, in the next, he had painted the 
fresco in the Union at Oxford on which 
our young esthetic eyes had often been 
fastened. We were all Pre-Raphaelites, 
and were swayed by medizvalism. Our 
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favourite painters were Holman Hunt, 
Arthur Hughes, Dyce and Ford Madox 
Brown. We spent our pocket-money on 
the early numbers of Once a Week. In our 
set we were desperately Anglican in re- 
ligion and invariably in love. 

So Edwin Arnold used to be our modern 
love-poet, and we went about quoting :— 


“Somewhere there waiteth in this world of 
ours 
For one lone soul, another lonely soul ; 
Each chasing each through many weary 
hours, 
And ending sadly in a common goal !” 


We thought, like Sophie Arnould, ‘‘ Oh, le 
bon temps quand j’étais malheureuse!” 
Schoolboys of a romantic turn of mind 
always think like that. They are happiest 
when they are sad. 

But what a changed existence for the 
young poet from the time that I cut the 
leaves of his first book of poems at school to 
the hour when I met him in the editorial 
sanctum in Fleet Street ! 

He had won the Newdigate, taken an 
excellent degree, been appointed to the 
second Mastership of the English division 
of King Edward’s School, Birmingham, 
and from there passed on to India, where 
he was appointed Governor of the Sanscrit 
College at Poonah,and afterwardsa Fellow 
of the University of Bombay. 

Sir Edwin’s face glows with animation 
when he talks of his beloved India, to 
which he gave his heart and life for so 
many honourable years, for he is 
sportsman as well as student. He has 
tales to tell of tiger-slaying and pig-stick- 
ing in the jungle, and feats with the gun 
after quail in the marshes. He makes 
you roar with laughter over an incident in 
his Indian career, when he, the mild- 
mannered, courteous, and gentle Edwin 
Arnold, who could not use a harsh word 
to a living soul, was compelled, after 
strong warning, to thrash an obstinate 
servant who would not leave his compound 
when he was dismissed; and elected to 
starve himself to death, as he considered he 
had a right by his religion to do, on the 
doorstep of a bungalow. The assault was 
proved by the native. The prisoner, Edwin 
Arnold, was duly fined by the resident 
magistrate, who, after the sentence, whis- 
pered to the accused, ‘‘And now, old friend, 
come in to luncheon, Mrs. is waiting 
anxiously to see you.” And never before 
have I heard such graphic and appalling 
stories as Sir Edwin can tell of the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857! Cawnpore I have seen, 
but the slaughter-ground of men, women, 
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and children is to-day turned into a rose- 
garden, and the fatal well is surmounted by 
a marble angel. Lucknow I have visited, 
but the Residency, where John Lawrence 
fell, is a smiling paradise in a wilderness 
of flowers. I have sat and watched 
and tortured my imagination standing 
at the fords to which the Cawnpore 
fugitives were decoyed; saw the place 
where Delafosse swam to his safety, and 
have entered the square ambuscade out- 
side Lucknow, into which the rebel enemy 
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were decoyed and shot 
our maddened soldiery. 

But Sir Edwin Arnold can fill the scenes 
with life and colour, and can recite, as he 
talks almost in verse, a kind of Homeric 
legend of the heroism, the self-denial, and 
the more than bravery of those awful 
times. I have never heard such brilliancy 
of description, such animation of utter- 
ance, such a poetic glow of language and 
imagery as falls from Edwin Arnold’s lips 
when he puts his mind back to the days 
of the Indian Mutiny, or when, in softer 
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or gentler mood, he rolls off without re- 
flection and with faultless memory some 
legend from the Aitopadesa, the Gita 
Govinda, or best of all the Mahdbharata 
—poems of rare loveliness, which are re- 
cited day by day throughout India by the 
public story-tellers, sitting cross-legged 
on the ground with a crowd of animated 
listeners around them. 

What a delight it must be to be familiar 
with the language in which these books 
are written. ‘I have only to take down 
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a black-lettered volume,” says Sir Edwin, 
** and on any careless hour I can translate 
into prose or verse some of the most de- 
lightful romances on the earth.” As Sir 
Edwin recites on and glows more and 
more with the recital, I see dancing before 
my eyes a dozen operas and a hundred 
dramas in the shell. There to a certainty 
are the pearls, and the shells only require 
opening. But the fascination of the 
speaker is too dazzling to be resisted. 
From the gold and silver and ruby mines 
of Eastern legend have come the Light of 
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Asia, and the Indian song of songs Pear/s 
of the Faith, and With Sadi in the Garden 
are at least a dozen more delightful books 
scented with the lotus blossomand precious 
as pearls or jewels. 

One can scarcely be surprised at a man 
of so ardent and enthusiastic a nature 
accepting as a solemn duty years ago a call 
to the then ‘‘ newjournalism.” For a call 
it was; andin Edwir Arnold’s opinion, as 
important a summons as the one whis- 
pered to any young minister, no matter of 
what religion. I read the other day of 
the strange circumstance that connected 
the name of Thomas Mozley with the great 
Times newspaper. He was a clergyman 
of the established Church, and his eye fell 
upon an advertisement, offering a post 
of leader-writer to an important paper. 
He answered it; his services were ac- 
cepted ; and Mozley, of the Zimes, became 
one of the most brilliant newspaper essay- 
ists of our time. Exactly the same thing 
happened to Edwin Arnold. He had come 
home with his wife from India on a 
holiday, glad of the peace and restfulness 
of Old England after the scenes of horror 
they had gone through. Sir Edwin 


has often told us how, sitting fishing in a 
punt in one of the upper reaches of the 


Thames, his eye fell on an advertisement 
in the Atheneum, again asking fora leader- 
writer. Only this time the paper was the 
Daily Telegraph, and the post was not 
exactly one of comfortable ease to an active 
man who had been his own master, pro- 
fessor, a ruler of men and boys, a dweller 
in the comparative luxury of Eastern 
cities. This was Edwin Arnold's call. 
Should he accept it or not? Should he 
give up India at once and for ever for Lon- 
don? As is ever the case the good wife 
decides. No doubt she looked back on 
India and its scenes with sorrow, though, 
as good women ever will, silently but un- 
complainingly ; thought probably of the 
necessary separation from her children, 
gazed upon the exquisite Thames scenery, 
and decided the best course for the man 
she loved. Thus Edwin Arnold the poet, 
the scholar, the Sanskrit professor, the 
tutor and the essayist, took a walk down 
Fleet Street, and became one of the 
“‘young lions” of Peterborough Court. 

_ Indeed if this historic term ‘ young 
lions "was meant as a reproach, it was one 
singularly misapplied. There was as 
much scholarship and culture among those 
“young lions” as in the select cage of 
any Saturday Review ever published. | 
fear the sneer was one more of jealousy 
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than contempt. A brave den of young 
lions it was at any rate. The gentle 
amiable Thornton Hunt, beloved by his 
companions,and whose name is never men- 
tionedto this day by any one who knew him 
without an affectionate allusion ; George 
Augustus Sala, prince of special corre- 
spondents, bright, clever, and witty writer, 
a born journalist if ever there was one in 
the world; Frank Lawley, an Oxford 
graduate, a civil servant and diplomat, 
who knows, and knew, more about sport 
than any man of his time; Beatty King- 
ston, marvellous linguist, delightful 
musician, untiring, honest and indefati- 
gable worker, ever the cheeriest of com- 
panions, and the most unselfish of men ; 
little, quaint, whimsical, bright-eyed Jeff 
Prowse, a pocket genius, a worshipper of 
giants, and, because he was weak and ill- 
starred, a passionate devotee of cricket, a 
miniature poet, a rare humorist—was he 
not the old man Nicholas in Fun ?—and 
one of the sweetest and gentlest natures I 
have ever met. But why should I go over 
all the brilliant list and tell once more of 
the gifted McDonnell, of the clever 
Herbert Stacke, of E. L. Blanchard, 
learned in the story of the theatre and 
dramatic lore! These were among the 
young and old lions of the Daily Telegraph 
when Edwin Arnold entered the den. But 
watching over them, noting them, encour- 
aging them, detecting by marvellous 
instinct their relative capacity, was that 
most remarkable man, my ever-regretted 
friend, Mr. J. M. Levy, who, like Delane 
and Douglas Cook, was born with an 
extraordinary editorial power. None of 
these three men ever wrote, but they knew 
exactly the difference between good 
writing and bad ; between what is effective 
and what commonplace ; and like skilful 
surgeons, when a procf was before them 
they put their pencil on the weak spot. 
No man living has a greater respect and 
admiration for the wonderful sagacity of 
the founder of the Daily Telegraph—in- 
herited even with stronger force by his 
gifted son, in that he knows men and the 
world better—than Sir Edwin Arnold, 
who never failed to recognise the strict 
discipline of the office or to yield to the 
good counsels of his honoured chief. 

Eheu! fugaces, Postume, Postume, 

Labuntur anni. 

Years glide away, and are lost to me, 
lost tome! Many of the old guard have 
gone under, but the muster is not yet 
complete. A man of Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
temperament can never grow old. He 
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has, and ever must have, a young heart. 
He thinks and believes that on the whole 
the good things and the bad things in this 
life are fairly apportioned, and that no one 
has much right to grumble be he prince 
or pauper, millionaire or hard-working 
journalist. He thanks God for the happi- 
ness and health that have been granted 
him,and he does not fear the end or future, 
whatever they may be. With him, as with 
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brought out, the true English spirit he 
must have revived in all these long years 
of leader-writing, with one everlasting 
tune on his harp—‘‘ Be of good courage! 
Ye shall overcome the world!” A man’s 
life, hard as it may be, is not in vain 
when he has these good things to his 
account. I don’t believe Edwin Arnold 
ever wrote a word that he would wish 
blotted out for ever. I know for myself, 
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the dreamers and thinkers in the East, 
Death is a white-robed angel with a lily or 
lotus in its hand, a messenger not of terror, 
but of ease and sweet forgetfulness. The 
last chapter with him is ever headed “‘ Nir- 
vana, a Rest.” A man with such a mind, 
so full of hope, such an enemy to the cow- 
ardice of despair, cannot but do good to his 
fellow creatures. Think of the courage that 
he must have inspired, the despair he must 
have routed, the manliness he must have 


that when weary with overwork, occas- 
ionally despondent, vexed and harassed in 
a life that has misrepresentation as its 
doom, I hear with delight the cheery 
voice of Edwin Arnold chatting with our 
mutual friend, John M. Le Sage, or some 
other member of the staff, in the editorial 
sanctum, I am soothed with his practical 
optimism, and go out into the world again, 
after meeting him even in business hours, 
with braced nerves and a lighter heart ! 
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OO laoyeh 

the Shen, 

eh? He’s a 

laoyeh, now, eh? 

A mandarin, a 

A smooth-spoken, polished 
Curse him, the 


magistrate ? 
Chinese gentleman ? 
shrivelled-faced son of a devil! When I 


knew him he was Cha-kwa: they called 
him Old Jack in the force. That’s the 
man, boys, that has brought me down to 
this. Curse him, I say! Here, Jim, just 
squirt a drop of the stuff into my arm ; 
the very mention of that torturing devil’s 
name gives me the horrors. Not there, 
you fool! Can’t you see that that bit of 
skin’s used up ? Put it in at the shoulder, 
then ; but just give the tip a clean first, 
there’s a good fellow. That beggar Quct- 
sam’s morphia’s native stuff, I'll swear ; 
the muck cakes in a moment. 

Well, as I was saying, I was on the 
beach then, here at Hong Kong, when I 
first met Cha-kwa. I’d been mate on one 
of Butterfield’s before that, and then 
quartermaster on a Pacific liner, but drink 
and the sun always brought me on to the 
beach again. Take a ruined man’s warn- 
ing, boys, and keep clear of it, for it'll 
drag you down in the end; and stick to 
bottled beer, though it is twenty cents a 
drink. Whatever you do, don’t touch 
any of that five-cent samshoo they give 
you in the shanties ; that’s how they plant 
it into your system. Arsenic? Rot! I 
chewed arsenic for three years in the 
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Chilian navy, and a plug of twist anda 
strong wind would blow the craving clean 
out of me; but when you get the yin of 
this muck into you you may as well 
chuck. 

I was on the beach, then, here at Hong 
Kong, clean broke; they wouldn’t have 
me at the Sailors’ Home, as a beggar of a 
warder up at the gaol had a down on me, 
and gave them the tip: you see, I’d been 
doing a fortnight for jumping my ship. 
This Hong Kong beach was played out 
even then; it wasn’t like Rio with the 
raw meat lying about. I was just cadg- 
ing among the bund coolies, and jolly 
thankful if I got a bowl of rice into me in 
a day ; and that beggar Cha-kwa was al- 
ways on to me, for they thought I was 
pimping for Smith. I'd never even seen 
Smith then ; though I soon was to. 

Well, I'd been bumming round the 
barracks for a drink, and when they 
chucked me out of the canteen I sloped 
off to Happy Valley to have a lie down: 
I just couldn’t stand the Praya any more 
with those d d Sikhs moving me on, 
and the knowledge that Cha-kwa’s optic 
was squinting round the jetties. Cha- 
kwa, you see, was the number one native 
’tec, and they just gave him carte blanche 
all over the Settlement; but he made 
a big business out of the Canton and 
Macao runners, and never took his eyes 
off the sanpan jetties after nightfall. Pre- 
cious green the peelers were to trust him, 
for he was hand-in-glove with the pirates, 
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having been one himself; but the fact is, 
they couldn’t do without him. Cha-kwa 
held the threads of all the thievery in the 
colony, and kept them. 

I got over the wall of the Parsee ceme- 
tery and lay down on the steps of the 
joss-house to be out of the fever. But 
the mosquitoes kept me awake, and when 
I heard steps on the gravel walk I pricked 
up my ears. There were three men cross- 
ing a patch of moonlight : one was a fat 
Parsee in an alpaca frock-coat and a 
beaver; another a tall handsome young 
Chinaman in blue silks ; and the third an 
Englishman, a shortish thin man, with a 
pale face and black torpedo-beard, in white 
drills. There was nothing striking in his 
appearance, but I tell you, boys, that 
though I didn’t know it was Smith there 
was something about the man’s bearing 
that struck me in a blue funk, and I stood 
up, just trembling. 

They had come to a stand quite near 
me in the shadow of the joss-house, and 
of course directly I moved they spotted 
me. The Chinaman whipped out a re- 
volver from his sleeve in a second, and I 
believe would have shot me on sight ; but 
Smith stopped him. He didn’t seem to 
make a move, but he had hold of the 
man’s hand like a streak of lightning. 
‘* Steady, Liu,” he said, with a smile, ‘‘ we 
don’t want any noise.” Then he turned 
to me, with a voice as gentle as a 
woman’s. ‘‘Hallo, my man,” he said, 
‘* turning into roost among the dead men ? 
It's not fair of them to keep you out of 
the Home. Let me see—how long have 
you been on the beach here? You came 
out of chokee just a week ago; I must 
put things straight for you. Have a 
drink.” I took a pull from his flask, and 
the moment I had got it into me I knew 
it was opium ; but he didn’t know I had 
been living on it for a week. It was a 
stiff dose that would have sent another 
man asleep for ever ; but it only knocked 
me over for a few minutes, and then, 
shamming dead, I lay listening to them 
with ears that would have heard through 
a brick wall. When you first take the 
stuff it tautens your nerves up like fiddle- 
strings. 

I hadn’t lost much. Smith was saying, 
‘Fifty piculs of opium and a_ hundred 
thousand dollars of sycee? It’s worth it— 
if I can get the men on board. When 
does she sail?” 

**On Monday.” 

‘That gives you four days to get up 
to Kup-chi, Liu: we shall want a couple 
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of junks and about fifty hands. Can you 
manage it ?” 

‘I can only manage one junk, on ac. 
count of provisions ; but the fishing-boats 
will hold twenty-five piculs apiece, and 
there are a lot in those waters.” 

‘Very well. Come over to Kowloon 
to-morrow at midday to study the chart. 
I suppose you don’t sail till dusk?” 

Here the Parsee put in his voice. 

**You will deliver the opium in my 
Swatow godowns ?” " 

‘* By the ball, of course? Yes.” 

‘*And you will let me have it at the 
import price of two-fifty dollars a chest?” 

**T don’t bargain, Aramjee. You know 
my terms: five per cent. on the market 
value for information, and ten per cent. 
reduction on import price less likin when 
placed in your godowns. Allowing thirty 
taels likin, that will be four hundred 
dollars a picul, if Patna.” 

‘*It scarcely pays me to take it if you 
are going to charge me import duty.” 

**As you like. Likin and commission, 
you clear something like four thousand 
dollars on the transaction without risk. 
And now to get rid of this carrion. You 
have the keys of the mortuary, wor- 
shipful Aramjee? We will help you in 
with him . . . so. Now good-night. My 
agent will communicate with you when 
the goods are transferred.” 

The two then went out of the joss- 
house, leaving me lying on the brink of a 
vault opened in the flagged floor; but 
Smith turned his head to say in his polite 
tones, ‘‘ Dead men tell no tales, Aramjee. 
You have a knife?” 

As their steps died away I couldn't help 
opening one eye to see the reason of the 
Parsee’s silence. The moon hit the var- 
nished door and reflected back on him. 
Then I saw his knees were just knocking 
together. ‘‘ Dead men tell no tales,” he 
was jabbering to himself, staring after 
them ; ‘‘does he mean that for me? Am 
I to be the next?” Then he turned to 
me holding a sheath knife half pulled out 
of the leather, evidently afraid of the 
work in that place. 

I dropped the flag on him and shinned 
out of the cemetery as quick as I could, 
pursued by the ghosts of a thousand bloody- 
eyed Indians in winding-sheets ; and the 
moment I got panting down to the Praya 
of course Cha-kwa slid out of the bank 
portico and sidled up to me with his cun- 
ning grin. 

‘*Ha, Jonee, you drunk again?” he 
said. ‘‘Velly bad, all-time drunk!” 
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Then he dropped his voice and whispered 
quickly, **Say, see this dollar? Two 
dollar. Where’s Smith?” 

I looked at him. I guessed all of a 
sudden that the man in white was Smith. 
Then an idea came into my head. 

‘‘Cha-kwa, I’m stony broke and sick 
of beach-combing. Will 
you take me into your 
rang?” 

“Ha, ha. What 
good you ?” he grinned, 
watching me all over 
with his ferret eyes. 

‘‘Say yes, and name 
the screw, and I'll put 
you on to the biggest 
thing you’ve ever had. 
Smith’s going to pirate 
a steamer and I’m 
in the know. How 
much ?” 

Cha-kwa was a beg- 
gar for stinginess: but 
he looked at me for a 
bit in a cunning sus- 
picious way and then 
planked down the two 
Mexicans and a_ five- 
dollar bill. 

‘Board and lodging 
at the Maniiaman’s and 
twenty dollar down 
when you put me on 
the scent.” 

The stingy beggar! 
Was I to make his 
fortune for twenty 
Mexicans? I took his 
offer and told him what 
I knew. 

Well, he kept me ly- 
ing low till Monday and 
then had me_ stowed 
away on the China 
Merchants’ steamer 
Nimhok, bound for 
Shanghai, to watch 
Smith. The crafty beg- 
gar—he didn’t trust 
me, catch him! He 
wanted to do it all himself and so he 
kept the captain in the dark too, except 
fora hint. Directly Smith came on board 
with his luggage, they began to get the 
anchor up. Smith walked forward, 
looked into the fokesle, then back, and 
examined the bund through his glasses ; 
then he strolled up to the captain in his 
cool gentlemanly way and said, ‘‘ You’ve 
got steam up early, captain. You're not 
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due to start for another hour, I be- 
lieve ?” 


** Orders 
skipper. 


changed, sir,” replied the 
‘* | was only waiting for you.” 
Are there no other pas- 


** Oh, really. 
sengers ?” 
‘* There were five ‘consul’s passengers’ 


DOWN ON THE STEPS OF THE JOSS-HOUSE, 


from the Home, but the China Merchants 
refused ’em tickets at the last moment. 
The fact is, they don’t care for beach- 
combers, no more do I. All clear there? 
Sheer off there, you son of a b——; 
tell that cargo-boat to sheer off!” And 
then the skipper pulled the siren-wire 
and let off a blast which silenced further 
conversation and sent the junks ahead 
scurrying out of the way like rats. 
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Smith walked aft smiling as cool as 
a cucumber, but he must have felt he was 
trapped. I guessed then that he was 
waiting for those men to help him in seiz- 
ing the ship. 

We hadn’t got long out of the Lymoon 
Pass before we saw a Chinese Revenue 
cruiser following us ; one of the old seven- 
knotters. Smith was smoking on the 
bridge, talking to the skipper; on these 
outside coasters when there is a passen- 
ger he is always given a chair on the 
bridge. 

**I’m glad to have the pleasure of 
travelling with you, captain,” said Smith ; 
‘** you’ve got a reputation for clean fast 
runs. What'can you knock out of the 
Nimhok?” 

‘© Well, she can make eleven knots; 
but they don’t let me run her over 
eight on account of the coal.” 

‘*Eleven? You don’t say so? Well, 
I was dining on the /ing-sang yonder 
last night, talking about you, and Cap- 
tain Andrews bet me fifty dollars he’d 
pass you the first night ; swore it was all 
brag on your part and that you couldn’t 
knock more than eight out of her if you 
tried. Now Ae can’t make more than 
seven with that little tub: at least not if 
his coal is to last out to Tientsin where 
he’s bound. What do you say to drop- 
ping Aim? Look here, I’m certain of my 
fifty dollars and I put them in your hand 
to make up for waste of coal.—Do you 
go to the races? My pony’s entered for 
the Stewards’ Cup and I should like to 
see it win—let’s see, when’s that? 
Friday. So it is. If you can get me 
into Shanghai on Friday morning I'll 
make good every ounce of coal over the 
eight-knot allowance. Here’s a hundred 
on account. Nonsense! That’s only fair. 
Andrews’ll have to tell them at Tientsin 
that you showed him a clean pair of heels.” 

Captain Haugh was very strong on his 
reputation for driving the China Merchant 
boats: it was a legend among their 
skippers to growl at the Company’s 
economy. Haugh, furthermore, had been 
on the Tientsin line and was vain of 
keeping himself in their memory. And 
Haugh was nuts on dollars. I knew 
these things, as I had sailed with him as 
second mate before the drink pulled me 
down ; and I could see that Smith was 
getting on to his soft side. The Mimhok 
gradually increased its speed, and at 
nightfall the Customs cruiser was almost 
out of sight. 

We continued driving ahead. Smith 
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and the skipper had had dinner together, 
and were smoking cigars on the bridge, 
with the mate doing his watch. I was 
stowed away on the roof of the chart- 
room, and could hear them talking. 

All of a sudden a light showed right 
ahead. 

‘*Damn these junks!” exclaimed the 
skipper. ‘‘ That’s just like ’em ; only show 
a light when they’re under our bows, 
Keep right ahead—she must take her 
chance. It'll not be the first beggar I’ve 
cut in two on a dark night!” 

And that was just about true ; only if 
any poor devil was saved he couldn't 
identify the steamer. 

But he was to be stopped this time. 
The mate, who was craning over the side 
of the bridge, collapsed over it all of a 
sudden, struck full in the back of the 
head by an axe thrown by Smith; and at 
the same time the pirate held a pistol at 
the skipper’s head, and said in the same 
polite friendly voice as before, ‘Slow 
down, Haugh. Reverse the engines, or 
you are a dead man. Starbud your 
hellum, quartermaster.” 

He was master of the situation. There 
was no one but the skipper and the 
steersman on the bridge, and the en- 
gineers and the watch forward thought it 
natural enough on account of the junk. 
In five minutes she fell alongside of us 
and her men were aboard. 

‘*Simple, wasn’t it?” said Smith to 
the skipper, pleasantly. ‘‘ We were just 
as well without those men. Get the 
treasure out as quick as you can; we 
haven’t time for the opium with that 
cruiser behind. For the same reason I’m 
afraid we can’t sink you, or they’d see 
the explosion. Well, never mind; we'll 
make the best of it. All lights out! | 
wish the devil it was a bit darker. Now, 
Liu, look sharp with the treasure; we 
can’t spare more than an hour.” 

The twenty heavy cases of silver, shoe 
bar and Mexicans, were dragged out of 
the treasure-room and transhipped to the 
junk that lay creaking alongside by a 
score of lusty coolies, who, for all the 
silence enjoined by the pirate, hee-hawed 
under the loads. The cruiser’s lights 
could be seen, growing brighter and 
brighter. By the time the sycee was on 
board, she was not more than three miles 
astern. Smith had had the captain and 
the crew bound hand and foot, and two 
men placed over the engine-room with 
revolvers. ‘‘Put the small gig down,” 
said Smith coolly, ‘‘and sheer off. Liu ; 
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work those sweeps for your lives, but 
have them muffled. It'll be a close shave 
—a devilish close shave. Make straight 
for the coast, and show a flash in half an 
hour; and look out for the report of my 
pistol. Ill have to come off in the gig 
when I’ve put them off the scent. Away 
with you. Look out for me. Full speed 
ahead down there, engineer ! ” 

The junk went rapidly off into the 
gloom with muffled sweeps, and Smith 
careered on with the steamer alone but 
for three Chinamen, two being over the 
engine-room, and one steering. When 
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and ran up to him. The next moment 
Smith had me by the collar ; he had been 
shamming, altlough his left arm hung 
powerless by his side and the blood was 
running heavy from his shoulder. ‘* Ha, 
my friend,” he said, smiling, ‘‘I had an 
idea you were in it when I found Aram- 
jee’s body in the vault; for I always 
make sure of these little matters myself. 
You did me a good turn burying poor 
Aramjee ; he was unreliable. But we'll 
talk over these things later. Get down 
into the gig.” 

As he went, he 


said to the bound 


OF COURSE DIRECTLY I MOVED THEY SPOTTED ME. 


he had got a mile from the spot he 


showed his lights again. The cruiser 
followed. Suddenly her red light dis- 
appeared and the green one showed full. 
She had spotted the junk and was turn- 
ing in pursuit. Then Smith signalled 
repeatedly for help, carrying on at full 
speed all the time. The cruiser, per- 
plexed, felt obliged to follow us, signal- 
ling us to stop. Then I thought it time 
to interfere. 1 had got Cha-kwa to give 
me a horse-pistol, and I discharged it 
down on to Smith’s head. He fell, and 
lay flat, and I jumped down off the roof 


skipper, ‘‘ You'll be identifying me, 
Haugh. I’m really sorry, you know; 
but, after all, business is business;” and 
the brute shot him in cold blood. 

In a moment he was seated by my side 
in the stern, and the three Chinamen 
were at the oars. ‘‘ Steer for the cruiser,” 
he said to me; ‘‘ only don’t get us run 
down, or you will make me angry.” As 
we lay to and let the cruiser roar past 
us, Smith shouted to the officer on the 
bridge, ‘‘ Fire on ’em; the pirates are in 
possession! I'll follow on; look out for 
my light when you bring to!” 
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The next moment we were left far 
behind, and pulling for our lives after the 
junk : the cruiser fired at the poor Wimhok, 
which Smith seemed to relish as an 


excellent joke, and | learnt afterwards 
that they hulled her by mistake, and the 


\ 


THE PIRATE HELD A PISTOL AT THE SKIPPER’S HEAD. 


papers even hinted that the Revenue men 
were the pirates. 

Well, we managed to make one of the 
inlets near Swatow by daybreak; and 
there we found a body of Cantonese troops 
waiting for us. Cha-kwa, who was hand- 
in-glove with the Canton viceroy, had 
wired up to Swatow the exact moment to 
be looking for us ; and they doubtless had 
their gunboats lying hid for fifty miles 
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along the coast. Smith’s men, however, 
that is to say the fifty Chinamen under 
Liu, were armed with Martinis and made 
excellent practice at six hundred yards, 
so that the gunboats (by which I mean 
the military junks of course—not steamers) 
couldn’t get within the 
striking range of their 
brass swivels, which was 
three hundred yards, 
However, there was no 
getting away from them, 
for they sailed two to 
our one, and hung round 
us like wasps; and the 
likelihood was that we 
should get hit sooner or 
later. Then, as the light 
grew stronger, we saw the 
cruiser coming back on 
us. 
While the men were 
all engaged fighting, 
Smith and Liu got into 
the cabin with three men, 
and working like giants, 
prized open the cases 
and emptied the silver 
into bags, tied the lot to- 
gether, and running close 
into the shore of an 
island, took the exact 
bearings and heaved the 
lot overboard, bag by 
bag, into three fathoms 
of water. None of their 
men saw what they were 
up to, for they dropped it 
through a port under the 
counter, opening into the 
cabin; and the three 
coolies— well, they never 
left the cabin. We then 
fought our way right in 
shore, a matter of three 
miles, where the steamer 
couldn’t follow, and when 
the junk at last got hit, 
sinking in shallow water, 
I’m hanged if those 
fellows didn’t swim off 
and seize one of the gunboats, beach her, 
and fight their way through the thick of 
the troops on shore ; they said about ten 
of ’em got away, Smith and Liu among 
them. You see they had revolvers and 
cutlasses, which gave them a heavy pull 
over the braves. 
Smith left me bound on the high poop 
of the junk ; and as he left he told me to 
stick to it that the treasure had been 
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transhipped to another junk during the 
night, and he would make things square 
forme. Well, I’d often heard that Smith 
never failed a man who stuck to him, so 
| gave Cha-kwa this yarn when he came 
off in a gig fromthe cruiser. I found out 
afterwards that he’d never said a word 
about the treasure or piracy, but given out 
that the Mimhok was going to smuggle 
opium into China. Hong Kong ain’t China, 
you know, when the Customs is con- 
cerned. 

Well, Cha-kwa told the Revenue men 
that I was one of his spies, so they let me 
land with him, and returned empty-handed 
to Hong Kong. I thought this kind of 
Cha-kwa: I soon found out my mistake. 
He thought that I was really one of 
Smith’s men after all; and as he was 
bent on finding Smith’s haunts and the 
treasure (for himself) he kept me away 
from British territory. Yes; he ran me 
into Hui-lai, played the mandarin with a 
weiyuan’s commission from the viceroy, 
and—d his eyes !—had me tortured. 
The local magistrate had my head shaved, 
dressed me in native rags, and chucked 
me into the common gaol as a Miao-tze 
priest to explain my different looks and 
language. When they began hammering 
me on the finger-tips I gave in and said I 
knew where the treasure was, but the 
fools wouldn’t trust me out of their 
yamen for a month, and when we got to 
the spot the divers declared the treasure 
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had gone. You bet Smith didn’t let it 
rust. Then, not knowing what to do with 
me, and afraid to let me get back with 
the story to Hong Kong, they trussed me 
up and carted me out to the yard to be 
beheaded. 

It was just at that moment that Smith 
turned up at the head of a fresh gang 
of Liu’s men, sacked Hui-lai, and rescued 
me. But Cha-kwa was of more use to 
him than [ was, so he squared him witha 
thousand dollars and left me in his hands ; 
after that Cha-kwa worked with him and 
that’s how he’s managed to carry on all 
these years uncaught. Cha-kwa returned 
to Hong Kor.z with a dozen poor beggars 
the mandarin handed over to him, swore he 
had killed all the rest of the pirates 
except these, and had them beheaded on 
the Kowloon beach; and got rewarded 
by every one for his s&//. He found a 
better way of silencing me, and that was 
by five pipes of the best Malwa per diem. 
1 was so shattered by their cursed 
torturings that I tell you I was even 
thankful to him, and the craving fixed on 
me so quickly then, that I fast became a 
slave to the devil who fed me. An Old 
Man of the Mountain—that’s just what 
Cha-kwa was; and I wasn’t the only one 
of his drugged ‘‘ assassins.” I could name 
others who did his bidding in return for 
the smoke ; but they’re dead now. 

That’s the sort of way that Cha-kwa 
became a mandarin. 
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FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN 
TWO MAYORS OF BOTTITORT. 


ELIEVING that I have now set down 
all those particulars of the treaty 
with Epernon and the consequent pacific- 
ation of Brittany in the year 1598 which 
it will be of advantage to the public to 
know, that it may the better distinguish 
in the future those who have selfishly 
impoverished the State from those who, 
in its behalf, have incurred obloquy and 
high looks, I proceed next to the events 
which followed the King’s return to Paris. 
But, first, and by the way of sampling 
the diverting episodes that will occur 
from time to time in the most laborious 
existence, and for the moment reduce the 
minister to the level of the man, I am 
tempted to narrate an adventure that 
befel me on my return, between Rennes 
and Vitré ; when the King having pre- 
ceded me at speed under the pretext of 
urgency, but really that he might avoid 
the prolix addresses that awaited him in 
every town, I found myself no more 
minded to suffer. Having sacrificed my 
ease, therefore, in two of the more im- 
portant places, and come within as many 
stages of Vitré, I determined also on a 
holiday. Accordingly, directing my bag- 
gage and the numerous escort and suite 
that attended me—to the full tale of four- 
score horses—to keep the high road, I 
struck myself into a byway, intending to 
seek hospitality for the night at a house 
of M. de Laval’s; and on the second 
evening to render myself with a good 
grace to the eulogia and tedious mercies 
of the Vitré townsfolk. 

I kept with me only La Font and two 
servants. The day was fine and the 
air brisk; the country open, affording 
many distant prospects which the sun 
rendered cheerful. We rode for some 
time, therefore, with the gaiety of school- 
boys released from their tasks, and dining 
at noon in the lee of one of the great 
boulders that there dot the plain, took 


pleasure in applying to the life of courts 
every evil epithet that came to mind. 
For a little time afterwards we rode as 
cheerfully ; but about three in the after- 
noon the sky became overcast, and almost 
at the same moment we discovered that 
we had strayed from the track. The 
country in that district resembles the 


more western parts of Brittany, in con- 
sisting of huge tracts of bog and moor- 
land strewn with rocks and covered with 
gorse ; which present a cheerful aspect in 
sunshine, but are savage and barren to a 
degree when viewed through sheets of 


rain or under a sombre sky. 

The position, therefore, was not with- 
out its discomforts. I had taken care to 
choose a servant who was familiar with 
the country, but his knowledge seemed 
now at fault. However, under his direc- 
tion we retraced our steps, but still with- 
out regaining the road; and as a small 
rain presently began to fall and the day 
to decline, the landscape, which in the 
morning had flaunted of a wild and rugged 
beauty, changed to a brown and dreary 
waste set here and there with ghostlike 
stones. Once astray on this, we found 
our way beset with sloughs and morasses ; 
among which we saw every prospect of 
passing the night, when La Font espied 
at a little distance a wind-swept wood 
that, clothing a low shoulder of the moor, 
promised at least a change and shelter. 
We made towards it, and discovered not 
only all that we had expected to see, but 
a path and a guide. 

The latter was as much surprised to 
see us as we to see her, for when we came 
upon her she was sitting on the bank be- 
side the path weeping bitterly. On hear- 
ing us, however, she sprang up and 
discovered the form of a young girl, 
barefoot and bareheaded, wearing only 
a short ragged frock of homespun. 
Nevertheless, her face was neither stupid 
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nor uncomely; and though, at the first 
alarm, supposing us to be either robbers 
or hobgoblins—of which last the people 
of that country are peculiarly fearful— 
she made as if she would escape across 
the moor, she stopped as soon as she 
I asked her gently where 


heard my vcice. 
we were. 

At first she did not understand, but the 
servant who had played the guide so ill, 
speaking to her in the patois of the 
country, she answered that we were near 
St. Brieuc, a hamlet not far from Bottitort, 
and considerably off our road. Asked how 
far it was to Bottitort, she answered— 
between two and three leagues, and an 
indifferent road. 

We could ride the distance in a couple 
of hours, and there remained almost as 
much daylight. But the horses were 
tired, so, resigning myself to the prospect 
of some discomfort, I asked her if there 
was an inn at St. Brieuc. 

‘** A poor place for your honours,” she 
answered, staring at us in innocent 
wonder, the forgotten tears not dry on 
her cheeks. 

‘* Never mind; take us to it,” I an- 
swered. 

She turned at the word and tripped on 
before us. I bade the servant ask her, as 
we went, why she had been crying, and 
learned through him that she had been to 
her uncle’s two leagues away to borrow 
money for her mother; that the uncle 
would not lend it, and that now they 
would be turned out of their house; that 
her father was lately dead, and that her 
mother kept the inn, and owed the money 
for meal and cider. 

‘** At least, she says that she does not 
owe it,’’ the man corrected himself, ‘‘ for 
her father paid as usual at Corpus Christi ; 
but after his death M. Grabot said that he 
had not paid, and x 

‘*M. Grabot?” I said. ‘‘ Whois he?” 

**The Mayor of Bottitort.” 

‘* The creditor?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘* And how much is owing ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Nothing, she says.” 

** But how much does he say ?” 

‘« Twenty crowns.” 

Doubtless some will view my conduct 
on this occasion with surprise; and 
wonder why I troubled myself with 
inquiries so minute upon a matter so 
mean. But these do not consider that 
ministers are the King’s eyes ; and that 
in a State no class is so unimportant that 
it can be safely overlooked. Moreover, 
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as the settlement of the finances was one 
of the objects of my stay in those parts— 
and I seldom had the opportunity of 
checking the statements made to me by the 
farmers and lessees of the taxes, the 
receivers, gatherers, and, in a word, all 
the corrupt class that imparts such views 
of a province as suit its interests. I was 
glad to learn anything that threw light 
on the real condition of the country: the 
more, as I had to receive at Vitré a 
deputation of the notables and officials 
of the district. 

Accordingly, I continued to put ques- 
tions to her until, crossing a ridge, we 
came at last within sight of the inn, a 
lonely house of stone, standing in the 
hollow of the moor and sheltered on one 
side by a few gnarled trees that took off 
in a degree from the bleakness of its 
aspect. The house was of one story only, 
with a window on either side of the door, 
and no other appeared in sight; but a 
little smoke rising from the chimney 
seemed to promise a better reception than 
the desolate landscape and the girl's 
scanty dress had led us to expect. 

As we drew nearer, however, a thing 
happened so remarkable as to draw our 
attention in a moment from all these 
points, and bring us, gaping, to a stand- 
still. The shutters of the two windows 
were suddenly closed before our eyes with 
a clap that came sharply on the wind. 
Then, in a twinkling, one window flew 
open again, and a man, seemingly naked, 
bounded from it, fled with inconceivable 
rapidity across the front of the house and 
vanished through the other window, which 
opened to receive him. He had scarcely 
gained that shelter before a coal-black 
figure followed him, leaping out of the 
one window and in at the other with the 
same astonishing swiftness—a swiftness 
which was so great that before any of us 
could utter more than an exclamation, the 
two figures appeared again round the 
corner of the house, in the same order, 
but this time with so small an interval 
that the fugitive barely saved himself 
through the window. Once more, while 
we stared in stupefaction, they flashed 
out and in ; and this time it seemed to me 
that as they vanished the black spectre 
seized its victim. 

When I say that all this time the two 
figures uttered no sound, that there was 
no other living being in sight, and that on 
every side of the solitary house the moor, 
growing each minute more eerie as the 
day waned, spread to the horizon, the 
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more superstitious among us may be 
pardoned if they gave way to their fears. 
La Font was the first to speak. 

‘« Mon Dieu!” he cried—while the girl 
moaned in terror, the Breton crossed him- 
self, and La Trape looked uncomfortable 
—‘* the place is bewitched !” 

‘‘Nonsense!” I said. ‘* Whois in the 
house, girl?” 

‘* Only my mother,” she wailed. ‘* Oh, 
my poor mother !” 

I silenced her, scolding them all for 
fools, and her first; and La Font, re- 
covering himself, did the same. But this 
was the year of that strange appearance of 
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But the courage of the gentleman dif- 
fers from that of the vulgar in that he 
fears yet goes; and I lifted the latch, and 
entered boldly. The scene which met my 
eyes inside was sufficiently commonplace 
to reassure me. At the farther end of a 
long bare room, draughty, half-lighted, 
and having an earthen floor, yet possess- 
ing that air of homeliness which a wood 
fire never fails to impart, sat a single 
traveller ; who had drawn his small table 
under the open chimney, and there, with 
his feet almost in the fire, was partaking 
of a poor meal of black bread and onions. 
He was a tall spare man, with sloping 


ASKED HOW FAR IT WAS TO BOTTITORT, SHE ANSWERED—BETWEEN TWO AND THREE LEAGUES, 
AND AN INDIFFERENT ROAD. 


the spectre horseman at Fontainebleau of 
which so much has been said ; and my 
servants, when we had approached the 
house a little nearer, and it still remained 
silent and, as it were, dead to thé eye, 
would go no farther, but stood in sheer 
terror and permitted me to go on alone 
with La Font. I confess that the léneli- 
ness of the house, and the dreary waste 
that surrounded it (which seemed to 
exclude the idea of trickery), were: not 
without their effect on my spirits; and 
that as I dismounted and approached the 
door, I felt a kind of chill not remarkable 
under the circumstances. 


shoulders and a long sour face, of which, 
as I entered, he gave me the full 
benefit. 

I looked round the room, but look as | 
might I could see no one else, nor any- 
thing that explained what we had wit- 
nessed ; and I accosted the man civilly, 
wishing him good evening. He made an 
answer, but indistinctly, and, this done, 
went on with his meal like one who viewed 
our arrival with little pleasure; while I, 
puzzled and astonished by the ordinary 
look of things and the stillness of the 
house, affected to warm my feet at the 
logs. At length, espying no signs of 
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disturbance anywhere, I asked him if he 
was alone. 

‘* 1 was, sir,” he answered gravely. 

I was going on to tell him, though re- 
luctantly, what we had seen outside, and 
to question him upon it, when on a 
sudden, before I could speak again, he 
leaned towards me and accosted me with 
startling abruptness. ‘‘ Sir,” he said, ‘‘ I 
should like to have your opinion of Louis 
Eleven.” 

I stared at him in the most perfect 
astonishment ; and was for a moment so 
completely taken aback that I mechani- 
cally repeated his words. For answer he 
did so also. 

‘** The Eleventh Louis?” I said. 

**Yes,” he rejoined, turning his pale 
visage full upon me. ‘‘ What is your 
opinion of him, sir? He was a man?” 

** Well,” I said, shrugging my shoulders, 
‘*] take that for granted.” I began to 
think that the traveller was demented. 

‘*And a king?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose so,” I answered con- 
temptuously. ‘‘1 never heard it doubted.” 

He leaned towards me, and spoke with 
the most eager impressiveness. ‘*A man 
—and aking!” he said. ‘ Yet neithera 
manly king nor a kingly man! You take 
me ?” 

“Yes,” I said impatiently. 
what you mean.” 

‘* Neither a kingly man nor a manly 
king!” he repeated with solemn gusto. 
‘** You take me clearly, I think?” 

I had no stomach for further fooleries, 
and I was about to answer him with some 
sharpness—though I could not for the 
life of me tell whether he was mad or an 
eccentric—when a harsh voice shrieked in 
my ear, ‘‘ Boh!” and in a twinkling a red 
figure appeared bounding and whirling in 
in the middle of the kitchen ; now spring- 
ing into the air until its head touched the 
rafters, now eddying round and round the 
floor in the giddiest gyrations. At the 
first glance, startled by the voice in my 
ear, I recoiled; but a second disclosing 
what it was, and the secret of our alarm 
outside, I masked my movement; and 
when the man brought his performance to 
a sudden stop, and falling on one knee in 
an attitude of exaggerated respect held 
out his cap, I was ready for him. 

‘Why, you knave,” I said, ‘‘ you 
should be whipped, not rewarded. Who 
gave you leave to play pranks on travel- 
lers?” 

He looked at me with a droll smile on 
his round merry face, which at its gravest 


‘*T see 
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was a thing to laugh at. ‘‘ Let him whip 
who is scared,” he said, with roguish im- 
pudence. ‘‘Or if there is to be whipping, 
my lord, whip Louis XI.” 

Thus reminded, I turned to the solemn 
traveller; but my eyes had no sooner met 
his than he twisted his visage into so wry 
a smile—if smile it could be called—that 
wherever there was a horse collar he must 
have won the prize. To hide my amuse. 
ment, I asked them what they were, 
‘*Mountebanks?” I said curtly. 

‘* Your lordship has pricked the garter 
off-hand,” the merry man answered cheer- 
fully. ‘* You see before you the renowned 
Pierre Paladin—vzoi/a /—and Philibert Le 
Grand! of the Breton fairs, monsieur.”’ 

‘* But why this foolery—here ? ” I said. 

‘* We took you for another, monsieur,” 
he answered. 

‘*Whom you intended to frighten ? ” 

‘* Precisely, your grace.” 

‘* Well, you are nice rogues,” I said, 
looking at him. 

‘* So is he,” he answered, undaunted. 

I left the matter there for a moment, 
while I summoned La Font and the 
servants; whose rage, when, entering 
a-tiptoe and with some misgiving, they 
discovered how they had been deceived, 
and by whom, was scarcely to be restrained 
even by my presence. However, aided 
by Philibert’s comicalities, I presently 
secured a truce, and the two strollers 
vacating in my honour the table by the 
fire—though they had not the slightest 
notion who I was—we were soon on 
terms. I had taken the precaution to 
bring a meal with me, and while La Trape 
and his companion unpacked it, and I 
dried my riding boots, I asked the players 
who it was they had meant to frighten. 

They were not very willing to tell me, 
but at length confessed, to my astonish- 
ment, that it was M. Grabot. 

‘*Grabot—Grabot!” I said, striving 
to recollect where I had heard the name. 
‘* The Mayor of Bottitort ?” 

The solemn man made an atrocious 
grimace. Then, ‘‘ Yes, monsieur, the 
Mayor of Bottitort,” he said frankly. “A 
year ago he put Philibert in the stocks for 
a riddle; that is his affair. And the 
woman of this house has more than once 
befriended me, and he is for turning her 
out for a debt she does not owe; and 
that is my affair. However, your lord- 
ship’s arrival has saved him for this 
time.” , 

‘* You expected him here this evening, 
then ?” 
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‘*He is coming,” he answered, with 
more than his usual gloom. ‘‘ He passed 
this way this morning, and announced 
that on his return he should spend the 
night here. We found the goodwife all 
of a tremble when we arrived. He is a 
hard man, monsieur,” the mountebank 
continued bitterly. ‘‘ She cried after him 
that she hoped that God would change 
his heart, but he only answered that even 
if St. Brieuc changed his body—you know 
the legend, monseigneur, doubtless—he 
should be here.” 

‘¢ And here he is,” the other, who had 
been looking out of one of the windows, 
cried. ‘‘I see his lanthorn coming down 
the hill. And by St. Brieuc, I have it! 
I have it,” the droll continued, suddenly 
spinning round in a wild dance of triumph 
on the floor, and then as_ suddenly 
stopping and falling into an attitude be- 
fore us. ‘*‘ Monsieur, if you will help 
us, I have the richest jest ever played. 
Pierre, listen. You, gentlemen all, 


listen! We _ will pretend that he is 
chanyed. He is a pompous man ; he thinks 
the Mayor of Bottitort equal to the Saint 
Pére. Well, Pierre shall be M. Grabot, 
Mayor of Bottitort. You, monsieur, that 
we may give him enough of mayors, shall 


be the Mayor of Gol, and I will be the 
Mayor of St. Just. This gentleman shall 
swear to us, so shall the servants. For 
him, he does not exist. Oh, we will 
punish him finely.” 

“But,” I said, astounded by the very 
audacity of the rogue’s proposition, ‘* you 
do not flatter yourself that you will 
deceive him ?” 

‘* We shall, monsieur, if you will help,” 
he answered confidently. ‘‘I will be 
warrant for it we shall.” 

The thing had little of dignity in it, and 
I wonder now that I complied; but I 
have always shared with the King, my 
master, a taste for drolleries of the kind 
suggested ; while nothing that I had as 
yet heard of this Grabot was of a nature 
to induce me to spare him. Seeing that 
La Font was tickled with the idea, and 
that the servants were a-grin, and the 
more eager to trick others as they had 
just been tricked themselves, I was 
tempted to consent. 

After this, the preparations took not a 
minute. Philibert covered his fool’s 
clothes with a cloak, and their table was 
drawn nearer to the fire, so as, with mine, 
to take up the whole hearth. La Trape 
fell into an attitude behind me; and the 
Breton, adopting a refinement suggested 


at the last moment, was sent out to inter- 
cept Grabot before he entered, and tell 
him that the inn was full, and that he had 
better pass on. 

The knave did his business so well that 
Grabot, being just such a man as the 
strollers had described to us, the alterca- 
tion on the threshold was of itself the 
most amusing thing in the world. 
‘*Who?” we heard a loud, coarse voice 
exclaim. ‘*‘Who d’ye say are here, 
man ?” 

‘*The Mayor of Bottitort.” 

** Mille diables /” 

‘*The Mayor of Bottitort and the 
Mayors of Gol and St. Just,” the servant 
repeated, as if he noticed nothing amiss. 

‘That is a lie!” the new comer re- 
plied, with a snort of triumph, ‘‘ and an 
impudent one. But you have got the 
wrong sow by the ear this time.” 

‘* Why, man,” a third voice, somewhat 
nasal and rustical, struck in, ‘‘don’t you 
know the Mayor of Bottitort ?” 

‘*[ should,” my Breton answered 
bluntly, and making, as we guessed, a 
stand before them. ‘* For I am his ser- 
vant, and he is this moment at his meat.” 

‘* The Mayor of Bottitort ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

**M. Grabot ?” 

“Tea.” 

** And you are his servant?” 

‘*] have thought so for some time,” 
the Breton answered contemptuously. 

The Mayor fairly roared in his indigna- 
tion. ‘*You—hisservant! The Mayor of 
Bottitort’s ?” he cried in a voice of thunder. 
** I'll tell you what you are ; you area liar! 
—a liar, man, that is what you are! Why, 
you fool, I am the Mayor of Bottitort 
myself. Now, do you see how you have 
wasted yourself? Out of my way! Jehan, 
follow me in. I shall look into this. 
There is some knavery here, but if Simon 
Grabot cannot get to the bottom of it the 
Mayor of Bottitort will. Follow me, I 
say. My servant indeed! Come, come!” 

And, still grumbling, he flung open the 
door, which the Breton had left ajar, and 
stalked in upon us, fuming and blowing 
out his cheeks for all the world like a 
bantam cock with its feathers erect. He 
was a short, pursy man; with a short 
nose, a wide face, and small eyes. But 
had he been Cesar and Alexander rolled 
into one, he could not have crossed the 
threshold with a more tremendous as- 
sumption of dignity. Once inside, he 
stood and glared at us, somewhat taken 
aback, I think, for the moment by our 
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numbers ; but recovering himself almost 
immediately, he strutted towards us, and, 
without uncovering or saluting us, he 
asked in a deep voice who was responsible 
for the man outside. 

“IT am, sir,” the graver mountebank 
answered, looking at the stranger with a 
sober air of surprise. ‘‘ He is my ser- 
vant.” 

‘*Ah!” the Mayor exclaimed, with a 
withering glance. ‘‘ And who, may I ask, 
are you?” 

‘*You may ask, certainly,” the player 
answered drily. ‘‘ But until you take off 
your hat I shall not answer.” 

The Mayor gasped at this rebuff, and 
turned, if it were possible, a shade redder ; 
but he uncovered. 

‘‘Now I do not mind telling you,” 
Pierre continued, with a mild dignity 
admirably assumed, ‘‘that I am Simon 
Grabot, and have the honour to be Mayor 
of Bottitort.” 

“You!” 

**Yes, monsieur, I; though perhaps 
unworthy.” 

I looked to see an explosion, but the 
Mayor was too far gone. ‘‘ Why, you 


swindling impostor,” he said, with some- 


thing that was almost admiration in his 
tone. ‘*You are the very prince of 
cheats! The king of cozeners! But for 
all that, let me tell you, you have chosen 
the wrong 7é/e this time. For I—I, sir, 
am the Mayor of Bottitort, the very man 
whose name you have taken!” 

Pierre stared at him in composed 
silence, which his comrade was the first 
to break. ‘‘Is he mad?” he said in a 
low voice. 

The grave man shook his head. 

The Mayor heard and saw ; and getting 
no other answer, began to tremble be- 
tween passion and a natural, though ill- 
defined, misgiving, which the silent gaze 
of so large a party—for we all looked at 
him compassionately—was well calculated 
to produce. ‘‘Mad?” he cried. ‘*No, 
but some one is. Sir,” he continued, 
turning to La Font with a gesture in 
which appeal and impatience were curi- 
ously bicnded, ‘‘do you know this 
man?” 

‘*M. Grabot? Certainly,” he an- 
swered, without blushing. ‘‘And have 
these ten years.” 

‘** And you say that he is M. Grabot?”’ 
the poor Mayor retorted, his jaw falling 
ludicrously. 

**Certainly. Who should he be?” 

The Mayor looked round him, sudden 
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beads ‘of sweat on his brow. ‘‘ Mon 
Dieu!” he cried. ‘You are all in it, 
Here, you, do you know this person?” 

La Trape, to whom he addressed him- 
self, shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘I should,” 
he said. ‘*The Mayor is pretty well 
known about here.” 

‘*The Mayor?” 

“cc Ay.” 

**But I am the Mayor—l,” Grabot 
answered eagerly, tapping himself on 
the breast in the most absurd manner, 
‘*Don’t you know me, my friend?” 

‘*T never saw you before, to my know- 
ledge,” the rascal answered contemptu- 
ously ; ‘‘and I know this country pretty 
well. I should think that you have been 
crossing St. Brieuc’s brook, and forgotten 
to say your——” 

‘*Hush!” the stout player interposed 
with some sharpness. ‘‘ Let him alone, 
Le bon Dieu knows that such a thing may 
happen to the best of us.” 

The Mayor clapped his hand to his 
head. ‘‘Sir,” he said almost humbly. 
addressing the last speaker, ‘‘I seem to 
know your voice. Your name, if you 
please?” 

‘*Fracasse,” he answered pleasantly. 
‘*T am Mayor of Gol.” 

‘*You—Fracasse, Mayor of Gol?” 
Grabot exclaimed between rage and ter- 
ror. ‘*‘But Fracasse is a tall man. I 
know him as well as | know my brother.” 

The pseudo-Fracasse smiled, but did 
not contradict him. 

The Mayor wiped the moisture from 
his brow. He had all the characteristics 
of an obstinate man; but if there is one 
thing which I have found in a long career 
more true than another, it is that no one 
can resist the statements of his fellows. 
So much, I verily believe, is this the case, 
that if ten men maintain black to be 
white, the eleventh will presently be 
brought into their opinion. Besides, the 
Mayor had a currish side. He looked 
piteously from one to another of us, his 
cheeks seemed to grow in a moment pale 
and flabby, and he was on the point of 
whimpering, when at the last moment he 
bethought him of his servant, and turned 
to him in a spurt of sudden thankfulness. 
‘“Why, Jehan, man, I had _ forgotten 
you,” he said. ‘‘ Are these men mad, or 
am 1?” 

But Jehan, a simple rustic, was in a 
state of ludicrous bewilderment. ‘‘ Dol, 
master, I don’t know,” he stuttered, rub- 
bing his head. 

‘* But I am myself,” the Mayor cried, in 
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GRABOT ANSWERED EAGERLY, TAPPING HIMSELF ON THE BREAST. 


‘* BUT I AM THE MAYOR—I,” 
** I do believe that there is a 


remon- whimpered. 
I never saw you look the 


change in you. 
And I never said any pater 


ridiculous tone of 
like before. 


a most 


Strance. 
**Dol, and I don’t know,” the man 
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either. Holy saints!” the poor fool con- 
tinued piteously, ‘‘ I wish I were at home. 
And there, for all I know, my wife has got 
another man.” 

He began to blubber at this ; which to 
us was the most ludicrous thought, so 
that it was all we could do to restrain 
our laughter. But the Mayor saw things 
in another light. Shaken by our steady 
persistence in our story, and astounded 
by our want of respect, the defection of 
his follower utterly cowed him. After 
staring wildly about him for a moment, 
he fairly turned tail, and sat down on an 
old box by the door, where with his hands 
on his knees, he looked out before him 
with such an expression of chap-fallen 
bewilderment as nearly discovered our 
plot by throwing us into fits of laughter. 

Still he was not persuaded ; for, from 
time to time, he roused himself, and lift- 
ing his head cast suspicious glances at our 
party. But the two strollers, who were 
now in their element, played their parts 
with so much craft and delicacy, and 
with such an infinity of humour besides, 
that everything he overheard plunged him 
deeper in the slough. They knew some- 
thing of local affairs, and called one 
another Mayor very naturally ; and men- 
tioning their wives, let drop other scraps 
of information that, catching his ear, 
made the wretched man every now and 
then sit up as if a wasp had stung him. 
One story in particular which the false 
Mayor told—and which, it appeared, was 
to the knowledge of all the country round 
the real Mayor’s stock anecdote—had an 
absurd effect upon him. He straightened 
himself, listened as if his life depended 
upon it, and when he heard the well-known 
ending, uttered, doubtless, in something 
of his old tone, he collapsed into himself 
like a man who had no longer faith in 
anything. 

Presently, however, an effort of com- 
mon sense would again disperse the fog. 
He would raise his head, his eye grow 
bright, something of his old pugnacity 
would come back to him. He would 
appear—this more than once—to be on 
the point of rising to challenge us. But 
these occasions were as skilfully met as 
they were easily detected; and as the 
rogues had invariably some stroke in 
reserve that in a twinkling flung him 
back into his old state of dazed bewilder- 
ment, while it wellnigh killed us with 
stifled mirth, they only gave ever new 
point to the jest. 

This, to be brief, was carried on until I 
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retired ; and probably the two strollers 
would have kept it up longer if the ludi- 
crous doubt whether he was himself, 
which they had lodged in the Mayor's 
mind, had not at last spurred him to 
action. An hour before midnight, feeling 
it rankle intolerably, I suppose, he sprang 
up on a sudden, dragged the door open, 
darted out with the air of a madman, and 
in a moment was lost in the darkness of 
the moor. 

When I rose in the morning, therefore, 
I found him gone, the strollers looking 
glum, and the goodwife and her girl 
between tears and reproaches. I could 
not but feel, on my part, that I had some- 
what stooped in the night’s diversion ; but 
before I had time to reflect much on that, 
an unexpected trait in the strollers’ 
conduct reconciled me to this odd ex- 
perience. They proposed to leave when 
I did; but a little before the start they 
came to me, and set before me very 
ingenuously that the woman of the house 
might suffer through our jest ; if I would 
help her, therefore, they would subscribe 
two crowns so that she might have a 
substantial sum to offer on account of her 
debt. As I took this to be the greater 
part of their capital, and judged for other 
reasons that the offer was genuine, I 
received it in the best part, and found 
their good nature no less pleasant than 
their foolery. I handed over three crowns 
for our share, and on that we parted ; they 
set out with their bundles strapped to their 
backs, and I waited somewhat impatiently 
for La Trape and the Breton to bring 
round the horses. 

Before these appeared, however, La 
Font, who was at the door, cried out that 
the two players were coming back; and 
going to the window I saw with astonish- 
ment a whole troop, some mounted and 
some on foot, hurrying down the hill after 
them. For a moment I felt some alarm, 
supposing it to be a scheme of Epernon’s 
to seize my person; and I cursed the im- 
prudence which had led me to expose my- 
self in this solitary place. But a second 
glance showing me that the Mayor of 
Bottitort was among the foremost, I re- 
pented almost as seriously of the unlucky 
trifling that had landed me in this foolish 
plight. 

I even debated whether I should mount 
and, if it were possible, get clear before 
they arrived ; but the rueful faces of the 
two players as they appeared breath- 
less in the doorway, and the liking I 
had taken for the rascals, decided me 
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to stand my ground. ‘* What is it?” I 
said. 

‘‘The Mayor, monsieur,” Philibert 
answered, while Pierre pursed up his lips 
with gloomy gravity. ‘‘I fear it will not 
stop at the stocks this time,” the rogue 
continued with a grimace. 

His comrade muttered something about 
a rod and a fool’s back ; but M. Grabot’s 
entrance cut his witticism short. The 
Mayor, between shame and rage, and the 
gratification of his revenge, was almost 
bursting, and the moment he caught sight 
of us opened fire. ‘* All, M. de Gol; we 
have them all!” he cried exultingly. 
‘‘Now they shall smart forit! Depend 
upon it, it is some deep-laid 
scheme of that party. I have 
said so.” 

But the Mayor of Gol, a 
stout, big, placid man, looked 
atus doubtfully. ‘‘ Well,” he 
said, ‘‘ I know these two ; they 
are strolling §mountebanks, 
honest knaves enough but al- 
ways in some mischief.” 

‘*What, strolling clowns?” 
M. Grabot rejoined, his face 
falling. 

‘““Ay, and you may depend 
upon it it is some joke of 
theirs,” his friend answered, his 
eyes twinkling. ‘‘I begin to 
think that you would have 
done better if you had waited 
a little before bringing M. le 
Comte into the matter.” 

‘‘“Ah, but there are these 
two,” M. Grabot cried, as he 
recovered from the momentary 
panic into which the other's 
words had thrown him. ‘‘ De- 
pend upon it they are the chief movers. 
What else but treason could they mean by 
asserting that one of them was Mayor of 
Bottitort? By denying my title? By 
setting up other officers than those to 
whom his Gracious Majesty has dele- 
gated his authority ?” 

‘‘Umph!” his brother Mayor said, ‘‘ I 
don’t know these gentlemen.” 

‘*No!” his companion cried in triumph. 
“But I intend to know them; and to 
know a good deal about them. Guard 
the window there,” he continued fussily. 
‘Where is my clerk? Is M. de Laval 
coming ?” 

Two or three cried obsequiously that he 
had crossed the hill, and would arrive 
immediately. 

Hearing this, and thinking it more be- 
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coming not to enter into an altercation, 
I kept my seat and the scornful silence I 
had hitherto maintained. The two Mayors 
had brought with them a posse of busy- 
bodies—huissiers, constables, tip-staves, 
and the like; and these all gaped upon 
us as if they saw before them the most 
notable traitors of the age. The women 
of the house wept in a corner, and the 
strollers shrugged their shoulders and 
strove to appear at their ease. But the 


only person who felt the indifference which 
they assumed was La Font; who, ob- 
noxious to none of the annoyances which 
I foresaw, could hardly restrain his mirth 
at the dénouen-ent which he anticipated. 


HE SAT DOWN ON AN OLD BOX BY THE DOOR. 


Meanwhile the Mayor, foreseeing a very 
different issue, stood blowing out his 
cheeks and fixing us with his little eyes 
with an expression of dignity that would 
have pleased me vastly if I had been free 
toenjoy it. But the reflection that Laval’s 
presence, which would cut the knot of our 
difficulties, would also place me at the 
mercy of his wit, did not enable me to 
contemplate it with entire indifference. 

By and by we heard him dismount, and 
a moment later he came in with a 
gentleman and two or three armed ser- 
vants. He did not at once see me, but as 
the crowd made way for him he addressed 
himself sharply to M. Grabot. ‘‘ Well, 
have you got them?” he said. 

‘* Certainly, M. le Comte.” 

‘Oh! very well. Now for the par- 
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ticulars, then. You must state your 
charge quickly, for I have to be in Vitré 
to-day.” 

‘* He alleged that he had been appointed 
Mayor of Bottitort,” Grabot answered 
pompously. 

**Umph! I don’t know?” M. de Laval 
muttered, looking round with a frown of 
discontent. ‘‘I hope that you have not 
brought me hither on a fool’s errand. 
Which one?” 

‘*That one,” the Mayor said, pointing 
to the solemn man, whose gravity and 
depression were now something preter- 
natural. 

**Oh!” M. de Laval grumbled. ‘‘ But 
that is not all, I suppose. What of the 
others?” 

M. Grabot pointed to me. 
he said 

He got no farther; for M. de Laval, 
springing forward, seized my hand and 
saluted me warmly. ‘‘ Why, your excel- 
lency,” he cried, in a tone of boundless 
surprise, ‘‘what are you doing in this 
galere! All last evening I waited for you, 
at my house, and now-——” 

‘*Here I am,” I answered jocularly, 
‘in charge it seems, M. le Comte!” 

‘* Mon Dieu!” he cried. ‘‘I don’t 
understand it!” 

I shrugged my shoulders. ‘‘ Don’t ask 
me,” I said. ‘‘ Perhaps your friend the 
Mayor can tell you.” 

‘* But, monsieur, I do not understand,” 
the Mayor answered piteously, his mouth 
agape with horror, his fat cheeks turning 
in a moment all colours. ‘‘ This gentle- 
man, whom you seem to know, Monsieur 
le Comte——’ 

‘*Is the Marquis de Rosny, President 
of the Council, blockhead!” Laval cried 
irately. ‘‘ You madman! you idiot!” he 
continued, as light broke in upon him, 
and he saw that it was indeed on a fool’s 


‘* That one,” 
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errand that he had been roused so early. 
Have you 


‘*Is this your conspiracy ? 
dared to bring me here——” 

But I thought that it was time to inter. 
fere. ‘‘ The truth is,” I said, ‘‘that M. 
Grabot here is not so much to blame, 
He was the victim of a trick which these 
rascals played on him; and in an idle 
moment I let it go on. That is the whole 
secret. However, I forgive him for his 
officiousness since it brings us together, 
and I shall now have the pleasure of your 
company to Vitré.” 

Laval assented heartily to this, and | 
did not think fit to tell him more, nor did 
he inquire ; the Mayor’s stupidity passing 
current for all. For M. Grabot aimself, 
I think that I never saw a mat more 
completely confounded. He stood staring 
with his mouth open; and, as much 
deserted as the statesman who has fellen 
from office, had not the least credit even 
with his own sycophants, who to a man 
deserted him and flocked about the Mayor 
of Gol. Though I had no reason to pity 
him, and, indeed, thought him well 
punished, I took the opportunity of say- 
ing a word to him before I mounted; 
which, though it was only a hint that he 
should deal gently with the woman of the 
house, was received with servility equal 
to the arrogance he had before displayed ; 
and I doubt not it had all the effect I 
desired. For the strollers, I did not for- 
get them, but bade them hasten to Vitré, 
where I would see a performance. They 
did so, and hitting the fancy of Zamet, 
who chanced to be still there, and who 
thought that he saw profit in them, they 
came on his invitation to Paris, where 
they took the Court by storm. So that 
an episode trifling in itself, and such as 
on my part requires some apology, had for 
them consequences of no little importance. 





SHELLEY IN ITALY. 


By RICHARD GARNETT. 


HE recent erection of a monument 

to Percy Bysshe Shelley on the 
Tuscan coast proves that Italy is sensible 
of the honour reflected upon her by the 
residence upon her soil of one of the 
greatest of English poets. For different 
reasons Italy and England have both 
been in an especial manner the resort of 
sojourners and exiles, and have thus re- 
spectively gained and given much from and 
toeach other. The occasion seems suit- 
able for reviewing the literary obligation 
under which Italy has laid England 
by her influence upon Shelley. This 
influence was not in the main of a literary 
nature. It was the more subtle but in the 
long run more potent action of the inter- 
penetration by Italian feeling derived from 
habitual intercourse with Italian people, 
scenery, and monuments of art. Such has, 
in fact, been the influence which Italy has 
usually exerted upon English minds for 
the last century. Dante apart, the fas- 
cination which Italian poetry exercised 
upon Spenser, Milton, and Gray is for the 
present dormant, and yet Italy is affecting 
English writers of the highest grade more 
powerfully than ever before. Byron, 
Shelley, Landor, the Brownings, and 
Hawthorne would never have been what 
they were, or achieved what they did, but 
for their Italian residence, and would be 
most grievously impoverished if all trace 
of indebtedness to Italy could be obliter- 
ated from their writings. Shelley’s 
obligation is probably less than that of 
any of the others, not that he was less 
receptive of the charm of Italy, but be- 
cause his stronger and more individual 
genius was less pliable to foreign in- 
fluence, as the more impetuous river 
preserves its waters longest unmixed with 
the brine of the sea. We could not say 
of any of his poems, as might justly be 
said of ‘‘ Pippa Passes” or ‘‘ The Marble 
Faun,” that it was written in Italian 
grape-juice. Still, if not absolutely dyed 
in Italian colours, he is tinged with them, 


and a short survey of his Italian wander- 
ings, with a brief indication of the localities 
which gave birth to the pieces especially 
connected with the country, will be no 
useless contribution to the study of his 
writings. 

Shelley arrived at Milan in April, 1818, 
and speedily discovered a niche in the 
cathedral, under a painted window behind 
an altar, wherein to sit and read Dante. 
An excursion to Como is enthusiastically 
described in his letter, and he expresses 
great disappointment that unexplained 
circumstances should have prevented his 
taking up his abode in its ‘‘ divine soli- 
tude.” The lake is not expressly men- 
tioned in his poems, but a comparison of 
the language of the letter with a beautiful 
passage near the end of ‘‘ Rosalind and 
Helen,” beginning ‘‘ And with these words 
they rose,” leaves no doubt that the latter 
is a description of it. He left Milan on 
May ist, and after visiting Pisa, where 
he was destined to abide so long, but 
which he then thought ‘‘a large disagree- 
able city, almost without inhabitants,” 
and Leghorn, ‘‘a great trading town,” 
took up his quarters at the summer retreat 
of ‘‘I Bagni di Lucca.” Here he is en- 
chanted with the Apennine scenery, but 
his chief enthusiasm is reserved for 
the atmospheric phenomena—‘‘ thunder 
showers with which the noon is often 
overshadowed, and which break and fade 
away towards evening into flocks of 
delicate clouds,” and for the ‘ pool or 
fountain ” in which he was wont to bathe. 
Here he completed ‘‘ Rosalind and Helen” 
and translated the Banguet of Plato. In 
August we find him at Florence, the 
approach to which is beautifully described, 
and which he thought the finest city he 
had seen until his arrival at Venice. It is 
a great loss that none of his elaborately 
descriptive letters are written from this 
latter city, but amends are made toa great 
extent by the marvellous picture of the 
Lido and the Venetian sunset in ‘‘ Julian 
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and Maddalo.” This poem was com- 
posed in a summerhouse at the end of the 
garden of his next halting-place, the villa 
of I Cappuccini at Este, lent to him by 
Lord Byron. Here also the first act of 
Prometheus Unbound was commenced, 
which exhibits but few traces of an Italian 
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castle, now the habitation of owls and 
bats, where the Medici family resided 
before they came to Florence.” 

On November 7th Shelley left Este for 
Rome, and from this period dates the 
series of letters, mainly devoted to 
description, which he addressed to Pea- 
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THE MONUMENT TO SHELLEY AT VIA REGGIO. 


domicile, but here also were written the 
‘* Lines Among the Euganean Hills,” the 
first example from him of a descriptive 
poem entirely devoted to Italian scenery. 
The ‘‘ hoary tower,” whence the poet could 
descry ‘‘ the olive-sandalled Apennine,” is 
called in a letter ‘‘an extensive Gothic 


cock during the next six months. The 
two first, from Ferrara and Bologna 
respectively, have more to do with art 
than with scenery, and the first letter 
from Rome is written ere he had seen 
anything but St. Peter’s, and is mainly 
devoted to ‘‘ recalling the vanished scenes 
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through which we have passed, before 
Rome has effaced all other recollections.” 
Spoleto and. Terni appear to have struck 
him most, and are magnificently de- 
scribed. The next letter, December 
22nd, is dated from Naples, and post- 
pones further account of Rome until he 
shall have returned to explore more fully 
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‘its mines of inexhaustible contempla- 
tion.” Speaking of Naples, he describes 
with incomparable but unexaggerating 
magnificence of language his excursions 
to Baiz and Vesuvius. ‘* What colours 
there were in the sky, what radiance in 
the evening star, and how the moon was 
encompassed by a light unknown to our 
regions!”’ The letter concludes : ‘‘ I have 
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depression enough of spirits and not good 
health, though I believe the warm air of 
Naples does me good.” He must have 
just written, or have been just on the 
point of writing, the ‘‘ Lines in Dejection,” 
which have nothing specially Neapolitan 
in them, but are bathed in the light and 
warmth of a Mediterranean winter, the 
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melancholy of the poem deriving much of 
its pathos from the force of contrast. 
The next two of Shelley’s letters, written 
in January and February, 1819, are 
mainly devoted to magnificent descrip- 
tions of Pompeii and Paestum. The first 
act of Prometheus Unbound was finished 
at Naples ; none of his minor poems were 
written there; but the recollections of 
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Baie and Vesuvius came to his mind 
when in 1820 he composed his ‘‘ Ode 
to Naples,” and are embalmed in the first 
two stanzas, the finest cf all. It is note- 
worthy that these were not in the original 
draft ; and, having been written to corre- 
spond with the metrical arrangement of 
the two epodes which already existed, 
received the appellation of epodes also ; 
although an ode can no more begin with 
an epode than a letter can begin with a 


THE SHORE WHERE SHELLEY'S BODY 
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postscript. Shelley left Naples for Rome 
on February 26th. His second stay in the 
Eternal City lasted more than three 
months, but produced only one—the last 
—of his great descriptive letters. This 
contains the celebrated description of the 
Baths of Caracalla, among whose ruins 
the Prometheus was partly written, and 
whose influence is clearly to be traced 
there and elsewhere. The rest of the 
letter is chiefly devoted to works of art, 
one of which, exerting a fascination upon 
him which nothing else had equalled, in- 
spired him with the ‘‘Cenci.” As not 
unfrequent with him, he carried the im- 
pression away with him, and did not 
begin to write until settled near Leghorn, 
where his tragedy was completed some 
time between August 15th and August 22nd. 
The death of his boy William at Rome 
had greatly affected his spirits, and from 
this time we have no more letters descrip- 
tive of set purpose, although little strokes 
of description are continually occurring 
to show that his keenness in enjoying and 
felicity in depicting the beauties of art 
and nature remained unimpaired. On 
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the former, indeed, he has left us some 
carefully penned notes in the shape of 
observations on works in the Florentine 
Gallery. On the other hand, the number 
of poems professedly descriptive of Italian 
scenery increases, and more and more 
of the imagery of his more important 
poems is derived from Italy. One of the 
most remarkable instances is the ‘* Ode 
to the West Wind,” produced in October 
of this year, and, as he tells us, ‘‘ con- 
ceived and chiefly written in a 
wood that skirts the Arno, 
near Florence, on a day when 
that tempestuous wind, whose 
temperature is at once mild and 
animating, was collecting the 
vapours which pour down the 
autumnal rains.” The last two 
stanzas, which contain no me- 
teorological allusions, seem to 
have been composed  subse- 
quently. 

For the remainder of his life, 
until the last few weeks, Shelley 
resided principally at Florence, 
Leghorn, or Pisa, and, except 
for a short excursion to 
Ravenna, saw little Italian 
scenery with which he was not 
already familiar. Its most or- 
dinary aspects are described 
with extraordinary beauty in 
the epistle to Maria Gisborne 
(1820); and the dull malarious flats of 
the Tuscan seaboard are painted with Pre- 
raphaelite accuracy in the fragment of 
‘*Marenghi.” Several short poems, such 
as ‘‘ Evening, Ponte a Mare,” are direct 
transcripts of landscapes or objects of 
art. More important are the pieces in 
which direct portrayal is not attempted, 
but which are saturated through and 
through with Italian feeling. Of these 
‘*The Zucca” isa specimen. It isa poem 
which no effort of imagination could have 
produced out of Italy or some kindred 
land. About the beginning of 1822 cir- 
cumstances led the poet to the pine- 
forests in the neighbourhood of Pisa, and 
in ‘‘ The Invitation” and ‘*‘ The Recollec- 
tion” he did for them what Wordsworth 
had done for the English lakes. The last 
few weeks of his life were spent in a 
region more congenial to him, perhaps, 
than any he had ever inhabited. Never 
before had he lived by the sea, ‘‘ driving 
along this delightful bay in the evening 
wind under the summer moon until earth 
appears another world. If the past and 
the future could be obliterated, the present 
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would content me so well that I could 
say with Faust to the passing moment, 
‘Remain thou, thou art so beautiful.’” 
Though there is no direct description of 
this scenery in the ‘‘ Triumph of Life,” 
chiefly written in his boat at this time, the 
rhythm of the sea-swell may be traced in 
the rise and fall of the interlinked stanzas. 
A more direct influence is discernible 
in the beautiful lines beginning ‘‘ She left 
me at the silent time,” where indeed 
‘Music and moonlight and feeling are 
one. 

The above record is sufficient to indicate 
the influence exerted by Italy upon 
Shelley, and through him upon many and 
many an English writer who never saw 
Italy with his bodily eyes. When it is 
further considered that Shelley is by no 
means the most conspicuous example of 
the action of Italy upon a great English 
author, and that others among those 
affected by her charm have exercised an 
even profounder influence upon English 
style and thought, it will be apparent how 
great is the debt which in this respect 
we owe to ‘‘the land where flowers the 
citron-bloom.” On the other hand, the 
Italian sympathies of Shelley and his 
compeers must naturally recommend 


them to Italian readers, and qualify them 
to affect Italian literature beneficially in 


their turn. There are ample indications, 
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of which the Via Reggio monument is the 
most recent, of Shelley’s growing popu- 
larity in Italy, which will in process of 
time more than repay the obligations 
which he in his lifetime endeavoured to 
requite by his translations from Dante and 
his exquisite though unfinished com- 
position in Italian prose, ‘‘ Una Favola.” 

Scarcely had the Tuscan waters closed 
over him when a poet of Italian race— 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti—was born in 
England, destined, though he never set 
foot on the soil of his ancestors, to accom- 
plish far more towards infusing an Italian 
spirit into English literature than was 
possible for Shelley. Thus are the flowers 
of poetry fertilised by the mutual inter- 
course of nations; and hence, it may be 
added, the greater variety and flexibility 
of modern literature as compared with 
ancient, and its capability of indefinite 
propagation. In classical times but two 
literatures existed, one independent, the 
other imitative. Neither Greeks nor 
Romans derived any intellectual benefit 
from intercourse with other contemporary 
nations, and in the absence of the mutual 
action and interaction which keeps modern 
literature stirring and healthy, their 
literature inevitably tended to assume a 
stereotyped form, beyond which progress 
was impossible. 





*©COME ALONG, TEA-TIME.” 





By MARGARET L. WOODS. 


T was a long, an interminable street 
in a city of dreams. Its perspective 


of lamps stretched away before her, con- 
verging to some point infinitely remote in 


a strange murky kind of night, but the.e 
were no lights in the windows and no one 
in the street except herself. In her dream 
she was tired and seemed already to have 
come a long way, but she was obliged to 
keep hurrying, hurrying on, looking for 
Elsa’s lover, and weary and perplexed 
because she could not find him. At last, 
quite suddenly, he appeared, standing by 
alamp-post ; she could not see his face, 
but she knew it was he. She laid her 
hand on his arm—she could feel the rough 
texture of his sleeve—and, in that confu- 
sion of mind which is part of a dream, 
cried out joyously, ‘‘Elsa! Elsa! I’ve 
found your lover.” But the young man 
was suddenly not the same. He laughed, 
and the laugh said to her quite distinctly, 
“Not Elsa’s lover, Marie, but your own.” 
At the same moment he turned and, 
catching her in his arms, kissed her on 
the mouth with a long hard kiss. She 
woke and sat up on her pallet. She saw 
the prison cell by a narrow ray of moon- 
light that fell through the high barred 
window across the bare floor. The con- 
sciousness of facts returned to her, but 
they did not occupy her attention ; it was 
entirely arrested by the strange sensation 
of that kiss, which seemed to be still warm 
upon her lips. What could possibly have 


made her dream such a thing ? She, who 
in all the two-and-thirty years of her life 
had never felt a lover’s kiss, even upon 
her hand; though if kisses were jewels it 
would have sparkled more than any 
queen’s with the kisses of grateful friends 
and dependents. To these might have 
been added, had she chosen, the kisses 
of literary admirers, for Marie Dehio’s 
songs were sung wherever people dared 
to sing them. But Marie was shy, and 
avoided admirers. She was plain, without 
the tact of instinctive women and with a 
vivid realisation of the world’s beauty 
and many-coloured brightness that made 
her see herself as a kind of dull gray 
patch in the midst of it. As she sat on 
the edge of her bed, with the long 
white ray of moonlight slanting across 
her knees she looked back on her life 
as dying people do, for practically it was 
over. If ever she came out of prison, it 
would be as an aged and broken woman. 
And as she thought of it all, it seemed to 
her very hard and bitter that she must go 
down to her grave without having known 
that sweet and moving experience of love 
which falls to the lot of most. 

Presently, while she sat there weeping 
slow tears over her dead self that was not 
yet dead enough, she heard in the pro- 
found silence of the prison a faint 
measured tapping on the bars of the 
window next her own. She understood 
it. It said; 
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‘« Are you Elsa Belaieff ?” 

After a moment’s hesitation she pushed 
her wooden stool to the window, climbed 
up, and tapped an affirmative. 

‘* Sergius Karatchenko is on the other 
side of you,” came back from the unknown 
neighbour. 

Now Sergius Karatchenko was Elsa’s 


MARIE 


lover. For some time after this Marie 
stood still, wondering whether he knew 
that Elsa was really safe. Then she 
tapped: 

** Sergius, do you know who I am?” 

‘*Elsa,” came the reply. ‘* You were 
trapped at Number 10. SowaslI. Poor 
little Elsa! It was a bad exchange for a 
lovers’ meeting.” 


SAT ON THE EDGE OF HER BED, WITH A LONG 
WHITE RAY OF MOONLIGHT SLANTING ACROSS HER KNEES, 
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At this moment the creaking boots of 
the sentry were heard, as he came slowly 
along the corridor and peeped through 
the Judas-holes in the doors as he walked, 
Marie jumped down hastily from her post 
at the window, and no one spoke till the 
steps had passed and sounded faintly again 
in the distance. Then her other neigh- 
bour tapped softly, advising her 
to be silent for the present, as 
a new Governor had lately 
come to the prison who was 
endeavouring to put in force 
the rules against conversation. 
Especially was he severe in his 
punishment of those who were 
found talking at night. 

The following day Sergius 
tapped on the window-bars, 
‘Dearest love,” ‘‘ My heart’s 
treasure,” and other expressions 
of the kind. 

Marie leaned her forehead 
against the cold wall of her 
cell and blushed. She felt 
almost as though she were act- 
ing treacherously towards Elsa 
in allowing Sergius to address 
her like this. She made no 
reply, but listened to the other 
prisoners. They were all talk- 
ing to their neighbours, and 
even if they did hear, no one 
would betray her. 

“It is not Elsa,” she an- 
swered at length. ‘‘She is 
safe, or will be so in a few 
days. She had a telegram to 
say little Sergius had scarlet 
fever. She is going back to 
Paris the usual way. I went 
to meet you and explain; they 
knew somehow she was ex- 
pected and took me for her. I 
am Marie Dehio.” 

‘*Say again who you are,” 
was the reply. 

Marie was surprised. Ser- 
gius knew quite well she had 
been with Elsa. Besides it was 
so strange that he should not 
say he was glad Elsa was safe 
or express any anxiety about the child. 
She repeated her name. 

‘* You are the poetess,” came back. 

Marie was still more surprised. 

‘* Yes, of course,” she replied, ‘‘ Elsa’s 
Marie—little Sergius’s Mariechen.” 

‘* 1 know you quite well, though I have 
never seen you,” he returned. 

This was bewildering. Marie thought 


’ 
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with a little shiver that some people went 
mad in prison. 

“Dear Sergius,” she replied, ‘‘ have 
you forgotten? We have been friends for 
the last ten years.” 

There was a pause ; then a very hurried 
tapping. 

“IT am not Sergius. He also was un- 
able to go to the rendezvous. Same mistake 
as with you. Don’t ask my name.” 


TOWARDS THAT EAGER FACE, 
MARIE TURNED A FACE DEADLY PALE. 


Marie did not know what to say, and 
presently he went on. 


‘*T have learnt 
heart.” 

‘* They are all I can contribute to help 
the cause,” she answered. ‘‘I have no 
talent for practical politics.” 

‘*T did not mean your political songs. 
They are fine, but I like your love-songs 
best.” 


your songs by 
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‘*T don’t care for those myself,” she 
returned, and sighed. 

‘*But I care for them very much,” 
replied the pretended Sergius. ‘‘ There is 
a real woman’s heart in them, and that is 
a thing worth knowing, whether in poetry 
or in life.” 

Marie sighed again. She certainly had 
a real woman’s heart, but no one had 
ever thought it worth knowing. 

‘*] think myself fortunate to meet you, 
even in this way,” her neighbour went 
on, 

**You would be disappointed if you 
met me really,” she tapped back impuls- 
ively. . 

‘* You are too modest. 
Stepanoffs in Paris ?” 

** Yes, very well.” 

**] knew them in Switzerland. They 
had a photograph of you with Elsa 
Belaieff’s little boy. They took it with 
them wherever they went. They said 
you were an angel, and I could well 
believe it.” 

Marie blushed, this time with pleasure. 
She remembered the photograph per- 
fectly. It had been taken some years 
ago, when little Sergius was quite a baby. 
He had been naughty, and would not sit 
still unless Mariechen held his hand. So 
she had been taken holding his hand, 
thinking only of him, and smiling in the 
sunshine of the child’s sweet unconscious 
flattery. Many people said the likeness 
was flattering, but that was because they 
had never seen Marie Dehio in her 
happiest moments. ‘‘ The poor Stepanoffs 
were so grateful for little kindnesses,” 
she said. 

**Do you call it a little kindness to 
nurse two people through typhoid fever 
and keep them from starvation ?” 

**It would have been a great deal for a 
poor or busy woman to do, but I had 
nothing else to do, and at that time I 
was rich My estate has been confiscated 
since.” 

**Yes, because instead of living in 
luxury, you gave everything, even the 
clothes off your back, to your poor exiled 
countrymen.” 

‘*That is an exaggeration. Besides I 
had nothing to spend my money upon. I 
have no tastes, and I am too shy and i 
she stopped; she did not like to say 
‘*unattractive,” so she said ‘‘ stupid to 
care about society. I only gave what I 
did not want.” 

Here Marie’s other neighbour addressed 
a remark to her, the man on the other 
side of the supposed Sergius joined in, 


You knew the 
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and the conversation became more 
general. 
Somehow —whether that news from 


their comrades in the outer world made 
its way by some unknown channel to the 
prisoners, or that the mutual confession 
of the neighbours had been overheard, is 
uncertain — but somehow their fellow 
prisoners soon became aware that it was 
not Elsa Belaieff and Sergius Karat- 
chenko who occupied those two cells, but 
Marie Dehio and Alexis Michailoff, a man 
well known both to the authorities and 
his comrades for his daring courage and 
subtle intelligence. The police would be 
glad if they should discover whom it was 
they had thus accidentally captured. 
Night after night Marie Dehio and 
Alexis Michailoff talked together. At 
first they also talked to their other neigh- 
bours as much as politeness demanded, 
but gradually they almost completely 
forgot them; for Marie and Alexis be- 
came lovers. In the world it would have 
been thought incredible, ridiculous that 
two people who had never seen each 
other’s faces or heard each other’s voices 
should be lovers. In the prison it did 
not appear so strange, since the prisoners 
were accustomed to making friends in the 
same manner ; but it seemed interesting 
and touching. Such a thing had never 
happened before. Even the gaoler, 
although he pretended to know nothing 
about the matter, became a kind of 
accomplice. Marie had the same charm 
for him that she had for all persons of 
humble station. Once Alexis contrived 
to ask him, as though in jest, what he 
thought of Marie’s appearance. He 
answered in all honesty that she was not 
pretty—few ladies looked pretty when 
they had been in prison for a month or so 
—but then her voice was sweet, and she 
had a face you could not help loving. 
The gaoler reported this little conversa- 
tion to Marie, and she feared she grew 
very red, for her cheeks felt hot; but 
nothing would really redden the pale 
cheeks. She longed to make some similar 
inquiry about Alexis, yet would not for 
the world have done it. Sometimes, 
when she considered how near she and 
her lover were to each other, yet how 
implacably, perhaps eternally, separated, 
her heart was heavy; but at other times 
the consciousness that she loved and was 
beloved again more than contented her. 
Long hours passed quickly while she sat 
perfectly motionless, absorbed in a beauti- 
ful world of might-have-been, through 
which she and Alexis wandered, always 
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together. So ina few weeks, even in a 
few days, she lived through in her prison 
cell, lived over and over again, years of 
delightful life. It became known to the 
prisoners that the authorities had dis- 
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take. But for Alexis she trembled. His 
offences were greater and more recent 
than those of Sergius, and his punishment 
was sure to be severe. He might even 
be sentenced to death, an ignominious 


THE GAOLER FOUND HER NEXT MORNING LYING HUDDLED ON THE FLOOR. 


covered the real identity of the pretended 


Elsa and the false Sergius. To Marie 
this was of no personal consequence ; she 
had indeed been quite prepared to confess 
her deception, as Elsa must by this time 
be safe across the frontier, and she herself 
would gain rather than lose by the mis- 


death upon the gallows. Marie fretted 
herself quite ill with anxiety over her 
lover’s possible fate, though she cheered 
him with brave words at the window. 
One morning the gaoler told her that 
she and Alexis were both to be brought 
before the Commission for examination, 
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He added, as though carelessly, that she 
would go first and Alexis next, and that 
they would most likely pass each other in 
the corridor. Marie was silent. Then she 
asked the gaoler shyly if he would lend 
her a looking-glass, as she would like to 
make herself as tidy as possible before 
her examination. He brought her a dim 
and battered little mirror. When she 
was alone she took it up and went into 
the best light she could get. She stood 
there for some minutes, not daring to 
look into it. She had heard that Love 
was a great beautifier, and she hoped she 
might find it so; yet feared greatly lest 
she should not. At last she raised the 
glass and held it before her face; and as 
she held it there it shook, for her hands 
trembled with a growing anguish. Love 
the Beautifier had forgotten her, or rather 
he had not been strong enough to contend 
with the dark powers of the prison. She 
had told Alexis her age long ago, and he 
had answered that for him it was the right 
one; he had never cared for girls. But 
the face that looked out on her from the 
dim unhandsome mirror had in a few 
short months grown much older than her 
years. It was haggard and pale with 


a dead unlovely pallor, and her eyes were 


red with the tears she had shed for 
Alexis’s sake. She put the glass down 
slowly and seated herself on the bed. 
She sat there perfectly motionless, just as 
she had often sat before wrapped in happy 
dreams, but this time her stillness was the 
stillness of despair. 

Presently there were voices in the 
passage. She jumped up, brushed her 
thick short hair hastily, without looking 
in the glass, and tried to find a pin to 
fasten her dress where a button had been 
lost. Before she had found one the key 
turned in the lock and the gaoler came in, 
accompanied by two warders, to bring 
her before the Commission. 

No one had ever appeared more calm 
and collected before the dreaded tribunal. 
It was not these men that Marie Dehio 
feared to meet. Fortunately for her, she 
had little either to tell or to conceal. She 
had come to Russia this summer on 
private business, and although she had 
several friends implicated in the con- 
spiracy which the police were endeavour- 
ing to track out, she herself had no 
definite knowledge of it. 

It was when she re-entered the long 
corridor with its row of locked doors, and 
saw the gaoler standing beside one of 
them, the one next her own, that her 
courage failed her. Her longing to sce 
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Alexis was swallowed up in her fear of 
being seen by him ; seen thus for the first 
time, gray in the gray shadow of the 
prison, without a chance of using any of 
those little arts love teaches to the 
simplest woman, to heighten beauty or 
soften unloveliness, when she goes to 
meet her lover. As she drew nearer, the 
gaoler, with a friendly furtive smile, fitted 
the key in the lock of Alexis’s door. She 
shook with agitation and could scarcely 
refrain from rushing past, before he could 
open it, to the safe refuge of her own cell, 
Yet shame compelled her to walk on 
between her two warders at the same 
pace as before. The gaoler put his back 
against the door and leaned against it 
till it opened, not wide, but wide enough 
to show a man standing just within. A 
little man of perhaps six and thirty, with 
a crop of unshorn dark hair and a dark, 
eager, handsome face. It was Alexis. 
Towards that eager face Marie turned a 
face deadly pale and with eyes that 
implored pity and forgiveness for its 
involuntary offence against her lover and 
yet more against her own love. It was but 
a moment that it lasted, that mutual 
look, and she was alone in her cell once 
more, listening to the footsteps of Alexis 
and his warders dying away along the 
corridor. Then her agitation calmed itself 
and she was able to think of him as she 
had seen him. He looked just the 
brilliant, adventurous fellow he was, and 
though good-looking enough to satisfy 
her imagination, he was neither so young 
nor so handsome that there was any 
essential incongruity in her regarding him 
as her lover. She thought of all the 
vows which he, like another Pyramus, had 
made through the ‘ envious wall,” of all 
his protestations that to him she must be 
beautiful, whatever she might appear to 
others ; and she chid herself for having 
doubted, however momentarily, the faith 
of her Alexis. She heard him return to 
his cell, and almost wished the friendly 
gaoler had left her door ajar. 

That day he made no sign. Perhaps 
the result of his examination before the 
Commission was such that he had not the 
courage to tell Marie about it. 

Next morning Marie broke the silence. 
Her other neighbour answered her, but 
not Alexis. Later in the day she spoke 
to him by name, yet he made no reply. 
Once or twice on the following day she 
spoke to him timidly. Alexis’s cell might 
have been empty or he dead for all the 
answer that ever came to her. 

When this silence had lasted several 
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days, perhaps a week, Marie began to 
think by what means she could kill her- 
self. This was not easily done in the 
prison, yet nothing else remained for her 
to do. It was not only that her heart 
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sense of humour. The deception of the 
man who had made love to the unseen 
woman and found her withered and ugly 
would be pleasant enough to it, but still 
more amusing would be the humiliation 
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‘© YoU WON’T LAUGH AT ME, ELSA, WILL you ?” 


was bleeding from the cruel blow Alexis 
had dealt it; it was the shame, the coarse 
comedy of the thing that made it impos- 
sible for her to live. Marie had seen 
enough of the world to know how such 
a story as this would appeal to its 


of the woman who being withered and 
ugly had dared to love and fancy herself 
beloved. Alexis himself, when he re- 
turned anong his comrades, would no 
doubt be the first to make a jest of the 
whole matter, if only to protect himself 
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from ridicule. While her love-story had 
lasted she had been too absorbed in it to 
realise the existence of any other creature 
under the moon except herself and Alexis. 
Now she looked back on it, she observed 
that it had been noticed, kindly indeed, 
but noticed by the neighbours. The 
sequel would be so too. She fancied 
them laughing quietly in their cells. No, 
there was nothing left for her to do but 
to creep into the last, the only secure 
hiding-place. There is a door from which 
Love and Grief and Shame are alike turned 
away; and decent people do not laugh 
upon a grave. 

Some former.occupant of the cell had 
loosened a board in the floor, beneath 
which he had doubtless concealed some 
very dear possession. Marie used it for 
hiding away part of her food; not all, 
because if she had fainted from starvation 
she would have been taken to the Infirm- 
ary. It was December and outside the 
long nights were bitterly cold, but in the 
prison the atmosphere was warm, heavy 
and damp. So, though she spent them 
lying almost uncovered on the floor; she 
did not immediately become ill. Only in 
a little time, which seemed to her a very 
long time, she grew weak and feverish 
and had a sharp pain in her chest when 
she breathed. When the gaoler came 
she sat up and tried to speak in a strong 
voice, but he observed that she looked ill. 
He wished to call the doctor, but she 
implored him piteously to leave her 
alone, and he yielded, for he said to 
himself: ‘‘Ah, poor lady! She has a 
trouble at heart, and the doctor cannot 
cure that.” The gaoler was sure that 
something had gone wrong between the 
lovers. 

The 
cold, 


weather became 
even for that season, and one 
night the warming apparatus went 
wrong. The temperature of the cells 
dropped to freezing point and loud com- 
plaints and cries for the gaoler were 
heard on every side. Marie feared that 
suffering had made her selfish, but she 
could not help being glad of this accident. 
It shortened the road along which she 
was travelling. She lay down that night 
hoping she would be dead before daylight. 
But this was not so. The gaoler found 
her next morning lying huddled on the 
floor beside her bed, unconscious but not 
dead, and he had her taken to the Infirm- 
ary. She had been too ill to replace 
the loose board the evening before and, 
seeing what was hidden beneath it,. he 


exceptionally 
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understood that she had been trying to 
starve herself to death. He told all his 
prisoners about it, particularly Alexis, 
Alexis was by no means _ hard-hearted, 
and he felt sorrow and remorse ; yet after 
all, he told himself, he had tried to pursue 
the course which would occasion least 
pain and annoyance in the long run. But 
the truth was that both in beginning and 
in ending his strange courtship he had 
followed his impulses, which he was not in 
the habit of resisting. 

In the Infirmary Marie was pronounced 
to be a very bad case of double pneu- 
monia. When she regained consciousness 
she talked in a rambling way to people 
who were not there. She said a thousand 
tender and charming things to Alexis, 
such as before she had said to him only 
in her dreams. Then again she would 
partly remember, and beg him to forgive 
her and be friends, for she quite under- 
stood what he felt and would never bring 
the matter up against him, not even in 
her thoughts—if only he would be friends. 
But more often she talked to Elsa’s little 
Sergius, and told the child stories at 
which she laughed a great deal, because 
she fancied he was laughing too. Once 
she took a woman who was sitting by her 
side for Elsa, and, hiding her head in the 
stranger’s bosom, told in a few words 
her strange, sad little love-story. Then, 
suddenly lifting her head, she seized the 
imaginary Elsa by the arms, and looking 
wildly in her face, cried: ‘‘You won't 
laugh at me, Elsa, will you? And oh, 
please don’t let Sergius laugh!” 

On the following day she died. 

This woman who had sat by the bed- 
side was herself a prisoner, and it hap- 
pened that she went back to her cell on 
the day of Marie’s death. She communi- 
gated to her neighbours what had passed 
in the Infirmary. By putting things 
together the prisoners had already gota 
pretty clear notion of how the little 
romance which had interested them all so 
much had come to its premature end; 
and no one had laughed. Perhaps in 
prison one loses one’s sense of humour. 
When they had heard the rest of the 
story, they were still less humorously in- 
clined. Alexis remained in the prison for 
more than a month before he was con- 
demned to the gold-mines of Kara. 
During the whole of that time not one 
of his comrades held any communication 
with him. He never understood the 
reason ; nor would he have understood it 
if he had been told. 
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‘* One half the world knows not how the other lives.” 
THE LONE BACHELOR. 


INN of Court on Sunday 
is the fourth dimension of 
dreary quiet: the mind al- 
most totters in the con- 
templation of it. The world 
without is muffled, stagnant, 
and remote ; the world with- 
in is stifled, lifeless, and 
inane. The courts are de- 
serts, free to the feline horde ; 
the serried chambers, asy- 
lums of gloom and dormi- 
tories of silence. The very 
sparrows vegetate, sunshine 
dies of ennui; the Sunday 
porter maunders through 
space listless and flat; the 
Sabbath policeman, 
fatuous as the law 

itself, lolls expres- 
sionless and bends 

his mind on no- 

thing ; even the 
laundress, slip-slop- 

ping from her vic- 

tim’s solitude to her 

secret places, would 

;> succumb did she not 
forestall the sure de- 
pression of the day 

by laying in her 

liquor overnight. Be- 

side the Temple or 
Gray’s Inn, the 
Sahara 

on a Sun- 
day were 
agregari- 

ous joy. 
To most 

of them 

thatdwell 


in Inns 
the Sunday is a day of flight : of sweet repose, of active pleasure, of dalliance on house- 
boats or in house-parties, of cosy dinners in well-to-do suburbs, of glowing chats 
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with college chums, new married. But 
to the solitary bachelor—and his name is 
legion—who from fault or misfortune is 
destitute of invitations, Sunday is a 
syncope, an intellectual atrophy, a stag- 
nation of the blood. To him who is 
without friends or family, and who 
possesses not the wherewithal to carry 
him to recreative pastures, the Sabbath 
hours are dust and ashes—affording 
neither rest nor pleasure. The day is 
one vast boredom. Often Solitude is his 
only guest, and, stupefied with the com- 
placent omniscience of the Sunday papers, 
he realises at least forty times per annum 
that all is vanity. 

Like certain properties of the Immortal 
Mr. Venus, the lone bachelor is ‘‘ human 
warious.” Sometimes he is youthful, 
most often middle-aged, not rarely a 
member of the ancient order of oldest 
inhabitants. As a rule, you may reason- 
ably suspect him of having something on 
his conscience, though there are hardy 
specimens of him that rejoice in no con- 
science at all. But whatsoever his age 
or moral clarity the time hangs heavy on 
his hands. He is rarely a church-goer, 
and chapels know not the dwellers in 
Inns. From his grimy window, more 


especially in the Temple, he studies the 
church-going belle, and is mistily grieved 
to observe that she steadfastly ignores 


him. Whereupon he sighs and turneth 
him to his book, and sighs again to find 
the friendly page grown fatuous. Per- 
chance an acquaintance lonely like himself 
shall shock his slippered lethargy with 
thunder on the ‘‘ sported oak ” and being 
admitted withers him with triturating 
talk, and after a cheerless drink retires 
dejected, leaving behind him the dull 
conviction that existence is without form, 
and void. 

As the afternoon sun veers to the out- 
look of his room he, being a fuddler in 
photography, sets abortive printing frames 
at the corners of his window sills, stalking 
the light with fevered patience, and 
furtively peeping at his handiwork to find 
at last the boggled record of a bad plate. 
As the shadows lengthen hunger marks 
him for its own; and making a belated 
toilet he sallies forth to some remote, un- 
friended, solitary, and very slow grill-room, 
and dismally dines. He prolongs the windy 
meal to the manifest depression of the 
waiter (who yearns for the primordial 
diversions of his foreign club), and finally 
strolls dyspeptically back. Through all 
the evening throng of youths and maids, 
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mature sweethearts and loose disband- 
ments of Her Majesty’s Guards, he 
presses moodily, and toils up his tortuous 
Stairs, to discover that he had pressed on 
his midday visitor the last drop of whisky 
left him by his carefullaundress. And so 
in arid disgust he dawdles into bed and 
tries to sleep till Monday’s breakfast shall 
herald a new week. 

Not much happier is the young man in 
lodgings where ‘‘ all meals are found on 
Sunday”; the young man of nondescript 
vocation and dilatory remittances; the 
young man with a bed-sitting attic, de- 
scribed in summer as bright, because it 
gets the sun, and in winter as cosy,’ cos 
the ’eat of the ’ouse rises. To such a 
one the day is often one of wrath and 
fear, always of carking care and anxious 
presage. If his ‘‘ book” (that all-absorb- 
ing tale in weekly numbers compacted by 
the skilful landlady, with its unwritten 
promise of ‘‘an eye-opener next week”) 
be insufficiently endorsed, then ’tis a dies 
ire, and breakfast shapes itself in pauper 
slices, and an insufficiency of pale and 
tepid tea. If, on the other hand, the 
‘ghost has walked,” and the rent audit 
been satisfactory (to the landlady), then 
is the luxury of the veteran ‘“‘ soldier,” or 
the mystic joys of that egg which the 
imagination of the dealer blazons forth 
as ‘‘ grand,” eclipsed by inky speculation : 
‘* How, by all that’s fatal, shall I lunch 
next week ?” 

His morning occupations are a mystery. 
He has been known to mutter; the 
drudge on the stairs has overheard the 
muffled curse and the lugubrious sigh, 
and has shuffled downwards with a fellow- 
feeling. It is not he who plucks a whin- 
ing pathos from the zither’s wires. No, 
that is consummated by the German clerk 
in the first flush of his sentimental youth, 
who occupies the box-room and makes 
the landing reek of Teutonic nicotine. It 
is not he who warbles Balfian ballads, 
and pads unshod about the room to the 
detriment of the nether ceiling. That is 
his next-door neighbour, the orphan type- 
writer, whom he has never seen, but 
whose girlish voice and laughing visitors 
inspire him with a wistful curiosity. The 
aforesaid drudge bursting breathless upon 
him with a battered tray, whereon she 
bears a plate of sodden perk and evil- 
featured cabbage, has surprised him at 
a strange species of needlework, from 
which it is suspected that his Sabbath 
morn is spent in ‘‘turning” his neck- 
ties. 
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DEATH HAD ARRESTED HIM IN THE MIDDLE OF THE FIFTEENTH VOLUME, 


Of an afternoon, if fine, he takes 
the air. Irresolute, he drifts along the 
Euston-road and eddies into a listless 
Study of Modern Art as crystallised in 
photographers’ showcases and the al fresco 
exhibits of the monumental sculptors. 
He vaguely marvels at the New Philo- 


sophy and the New Religion on the out- 
skirts of the kerbstone congregations. 
Or he seeks a dubious solace amidst the 
throng of the Washed and Dressed, and the 
Unwashed and Overdressed, in Regent’s 
Park, whence he may essay the stern 
ascent of Primrose Hill, and so wander- 
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ing afield, through press of ’Arry and 
’Arriet in their thousands, and ponder- 
ous loads of sordid beanfeasters, track 
homeward, moody, to his cold slab of 
supper. 

There are who spend the livelong day 
in bed, where, at any rate, they are out 
of mischief; and I will calmly confess 
that to the jaded literary mind such 
blanketous prospect at times is not with- 
out attraction. There are again who 
work: who toil placidly and all content 
upon some labour of love on other days 
untouched. That monumental work of 
Mr. Timmins (the Timmins of the Little 
Dinner), Lives of the Sheriffs’ Officers, must 
surely have been a Sabbath occupation. 
That magnum opus, alas! like many an- 
other not less stupendous in conception, 
was never finished. Its scope was of 
more than mortal span. I once knew a 
wizened Authority in the musty back ward 
of Serjeants’ Inn, who occupied the 
Sabbath intervals of an otherwise blame- 
less life in compiling a work of this kind. 
For more than twenty years he was never 
known to leave his chambers between 
Saturday afternoon and Monday morn- 
ing, sustaining himself in the interval 
with cold cutlets. It was his custom, 
when the legal clatter of the week ceased, 
to bring forth his manuscript and his 
notebooks, and methodically set about 
his weekly orgie of literary production. 
He grew bald and withered, palsied and 
purblind, over his mysterious task; and 
in his later years was the object of much 
mockery and green amazement to certain 
saplings of the law who flourished riot- 
ously opposite, and who, returning hilar- 
ious from the illumined West, were wont, 
in the small hours of the Sunday, to 
see, through his uncurtained window, the 
busy figure of the old man bending at his 
desk with tremulous quill between two 
eternal candles that starred the Rem- 
brandt gloom. The nocturnal policeman, 
who waked the echoes with his furtive 
cough, knew that the lights burned all 
Saturday and Sunday nights, and after a 
while ceased, like the Authority’s laun- 
dress, to marvel at his eccentricities. 
One Sunday morning, the saplings sway- 
ing up stairs were almost sobered to per- 
ceive a new aspect in the aged penman. 
Says Sapling Number 1, ‘‘ By Jove! Old 
Midnight’s fallen asleep!” Says Sapling 
Number 2, ‘‘ Weally?” and stared un- 
steadily across the way. ‘* Shouldn’t 
wonder if—hic!—he’s dead.” He was 
dead. And when the other Authorities 
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entered his room they found he had been 
writing a History of Judicial Blunders, and 
Death had arrested him in the middle of 
the fifteenth volume. 

Then there are the pedestrians. Of 
these a common and increasing type is he 
who, attired in knickerbockers, heather 
stockings, and stout brown boots, and 
armed with a thick stick, takes train to 
beyond the brick and mortar, and tramps 
his thirty miles. Save that for some in- 
scrutable reason he never shaves on 
Sunday, this variety is emphatically clean 
and salubrious ; a man who glories in his 
morning tub, who steps erect and strong, 
whose brown skin and bright eye speak 
of friendship with sunshine and fresh air ; 
a little gray perhaps in his trim moustache, 
but otherwise in the very flower of 
virility. A systematic person, he maps 
his route beforehand, settling precisely 
when and wtere he will take his simple 
dinner, which he knows he will eat with 
zest ; and if, as often happens with him, 
he has a taste for botany or entomology, 
or affects the geologic hammer, or the 
antiquary’s curiosity, he sees to it that 
his walk is not without its special points of 
interest or joy of discovery. And when, 
having once more taken train at the far 
verge of the metropolis, he reaches home, 
he feels the comfort of a great fatigue, 
and sleeps such sleep as few in London 
know. On the whole a sane, right ad- 
mirable creature. 

But of Sabbath pedestrians there is 
a sort whose ways are different—a 
Bohemian type of depraved instincts and 
diseased temper. Past the middle age, 
and perhaps the victim of ill-health as well 
as of misfortune and excess, he is very 
often most lonely and most wretched of 
all the lone tribe. He inhabits some 
gloomy room in Bloomsbury, whence he 
issues to the fud. of his affections what 
time the righteous hie them home from 
church. Poor, shabby, yet not without 
bravery of heart, he practises his own 
peculiar meannesses of life. He schemes, 
so that you who know him, or that some 
amicable stranger shall fill his glass for 
him ; and until you know him ‘ not wisely 
but too well,” his trick is worth its petty 
cost; for as a rule he can amuse and edify 
you with queer stories of the drama and of 
thos* who glorify or disgrace the operatic 
stage. Heisfullof reminiscences and strong 
opinions, and with one or other keeps 
the saloon-bar lively till the clock strikes 
three, when, having filched a sufficiency of 
snuff and matches, and quietly pocketed 
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the Sunday paper, he trots forth respect- 
able in high mental debate as to what he 
shall do next. His decision easily oscillates 
between the infliction of his presence 
upon some light-of-other-days in stage- 
land who, more prudent or more lucky 
than himself, has retired into dingy com- 
fort at Camberwell or Hammersmith, or 
the performance of what he calls a 
‘**constitutional.” And the decision de- 
pends on the weather. If it is wet or 
threatening he spends his solitary shilling 
in ’bus, train or tram, to the district 
wherein dwells his friend, who may have 
been, if of his own sex, the comrade of 
his flamboyant youth, if of the other the 
object of a dead passion. In either case 


he is sure, by reason of his misfortune 
and the glamour of the past and a certain 
shabby pathos that hangs about him, of a 
welcome and pleasant chat, and food and 
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grog in plenty. Should, on the other 
hand, the blue sky smile between the 
housetops and the sunshine pour till even 
the Hampstead-road is glorified, then, 
knowing by sure experience that on such 
a Sunday the last of his friends will be 
out, he shuffles briskly to the Archway 
Tavern, at which he postures as a dona-fide 
traveller. Here, or at some equally fre- 
quented hostelry, where in all likelihood 
the landlord knows him, he lingers long, 
stealthily watching ’twixt his stolen snuff 
for some point, in the conversation that 
buzzes round him, that enables him to 
insert his wedge of anecdote or argument, 
the result being in either case that he 
drinks frequently at other men’s expense. 
And so the evening passes, till he 
stumbles, inebriate and not seldom angry, 
down the hill and home, where darkness 
and stupor blot him from the world. 
Harry V. BARNETT. 
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By MRS. W. 


ESTERDAY afternoon I passed a 
woman in the street who had 
quite obviously whitened her nose. 
“What a goose you are,” I thought. 
Of course you want to look nice, every 
woman does; but who would take the 
trouble to think anything at all about 
you except that you had powdered your 
nose?” I went on to tea with the 
Vallants. Mrs. Ballard was there. I 
don’t know who she is, or anything about 
her, except that she writes novels that 
men object to read; but she looked 
very sad, though her voice was clear 
and dogmatic. ‘*‘Oh, you poor thing,” 
I said to myself; ‘‘you are a New 
Woman, a terrible New Woman. You are 
clever and bitter and lonely, and very 
busy lest you should be sad, and the 
secret of you is that some man—one of 
those men you abuse so much—has not 
loved you enough, or perhaps not loved 
you at all.” I felt so sorry for her, and 
so thankful for the good love I have 
had, out of which has grown my content- 
ment in life, that I could have put my 
arms round her neck very humbly, as 
One sometimes longs to have done to a 
martyr, only I felt that somehow it would 
be like trying to hug a porcupine: and 
that would not be pleasant. Unfortunately, 
she was so very superior and aggres- 
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sive, that I could not keep up my 
amiable attitude towards her. An hour 
later I thought of her almost with a 
shudder. 

Jack Armsted came in after dinner. 
He and I are very old friends ; he says 
anything to me just as if we were brother 
and sister. We sat over the study fire 
discussing my sex, her troubles and 
struggles. Smarting under the after- 
noon’s experience, I remarked that I 
fervently abominated the New Woman 
and all her works. 

‘*] don’t,” Jack answered... He is 
horribly tolerant—nice men are. ‘‘The 
New Women are rather rough on 
men, of course ; but I expect they only 
get hold of the worst specimens, and 
have had a bad time of it. 

‘* But they need not go wailing to the 
outside world because they are unhappy 
in their domestic relations,” I answered. 
‘*They might find wit enough to make 
them better, or at any rate dignity enough 
to be silent. Men don’t make a fuss and 
write books, and agitate themselves 
publicly because some of us women are 
vixenish or vicious or ugly or dull or 
incapable : they go about their daily work 
and do the best they can. So would 
women if they were wise.” 

‘*] don’t profess to understand ’em,” 
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Jack said —he generally says ‘‘’em,” when 
he is confidential—‘‘ because, though they 
are so abusive, they still like us to care 
about them. I expect they are rather 
intoxicated just at present with finding 
out they can do something; but they 
don’t know enough yet to talk well about 
anything but themselves, and they are so 
surprised at finding they can even do that, 
that they chatter and clatter like so many 
hens laying eggs.” 

‘‘They get too much publicity,” I 
answered; ‘*but most people do. It is 
only the work that should get it, not 
the doer.” 

‘All the. fault of the confounded 
papers. Women have not got used to 
being paragraphed yet. 

**Men have built temples and _ their 
names have perished,” I remarked. 

‘* As for women’s work in the abstract,” 
Jack went on, treating my observation, 
which I had thought rather graceful, 
with contempt, ‘‘by all means let any 
one able to do good work—whether it be 
a man or a woman—do it. The world is 
always in need of things that are well 
done. The worst of women is that 
romance and idealism are no good to them 
except to fasten round individuals. Every- 


thing they do is done for the sake of some 
particular person as a rule, or at best for 
the sake of the littlke group known to 


them. Men—the right sort that is—do it 
for the sake of the thing itself. Most of 
the beautiful things in the world have 
been done by men who made no fuss at 
all. Many of ’em never had a paragraph 
written about them even on a_ tomb- 
stone.” 

‘** Quite so; as I said just now, their 
names have perished.” 

‘** Fact is,” continued Jack, still treating 
my observation with contempt, ‘‘ they 
don’t care tuppence about the work itself, 
but only what people will think of it 
and say of them. What they ought to 
feel of course is that they are only 
beginners. It’s a fine thing to be in the 
workshop at all, for though they are only 
‘prentices, it puts them in the company 
of the masters, and they should do the 
little they can as best they can, as ’pren- 
tices do, and make no fuss about it. If 
they achieve anything that’s really good, 
the thing itself will work out its own 
salvation ; there’s no occasion for the 
women themselves to cackle over it. 
Personal recognition is such a_ small 
thing, if you come to think about it: 
rather a bore too, I should say.” 
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** It would be a good idea,” I said, ‘jf 
women’s work were anonymous, just 
as among the Easterns their faces are 
veiled.” 

‘* Awfully dangerous,” said Jack, ‘‘ and 
give them a romance that is now runnin 
away like sand through an hour-glass. No 
man cares a hang for a New Woman. 
Good Lord ! fancy kissing a New Woman, 
or hanging about country lanes talking 
nonsense—she’d call it rot, you know.” 

‘** You oughtn’t to think of such things,” 
I said primly. 

** Men do.” 

** Women have a very difficult battle to 
fight,” I said, anxious to stand up for 
my sex, and feeling that I had rather 
been letting it down. ‘‘I don’t wonder 
they cut up rusty sometimes. Men never 
understand, for one thing, how much 
harder work is to a woman than toa man, 
I mean real work, nor how she is handi- 
capped by her physique. She says so little 
about that, in spite of her complainings.” 

** Poor dears!” he answered. ‘‘ Yes, I 
dare say. All the more reason why they 
should keep to their own legitimate lines, 
You know they often do things prettily, 
but seldom do them well. Did it ever 
strike you,” he asked suddenly, ‘‘ how 
badly they make-up if they take to doing 
it at all?” 

**Oh, yes. I met a woman to-day who 
had powdered her nose as if for all the 
world to see. A made-up woman may 
be ridiculous, but she is also a tragedy. 
Paint and powder are weeds for her youth 
and beauty ; a sign that one or the other 
is gone or going, or they are a funeral 
garb for the prettiness she never pos- 
sessed.” 

‘* Did I ever tell you about Mrs. Tallis ?” 

‘*No. Who was she?” 

** Well, she took to making herself up, 
poor little idiot.” He said the last word 
tenderly. ‘‘I met her first at Mary’s 
two years ago, where she arrived in the 
capacity of holiday governess. She was 
a good little soul, a sort of a thirty age, 
pale, fair-haired, and a curate’s widow. 
She was amanuensis to old Wigmore, 
the member for Stockley. He was away, 
and she had come out teaching. She was 
very gentle and self-effacing and all 
that.” 

** Yes, go on.’ 

‘* Fact is I was an awful brute to her— 
you'll see in a minute. I got to know her 
pretty well. One day when they were all 
out I went in and found her meandering 
over the piano, singing sentimental songs 


’ 
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to herself. She got up, but I said I liked 
sentimental songs. So she went on, and 
after a minute or two I twigged that she 
was singing at me. You know the sort 


**] THOUGHT SHE WAS GOING TO CRY, 


of thing—‘ I have no hope in loving thee,’ 


and soon. She looked rather pretty and 
pale, and I was awfully sorry for her. 
When she stopped singing we talked a 
bit. She told me all about herself, how 
she dreaded being out of work because 
of her child and all the rest of it. I 
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thought she was going to cry, so I held 
her hand, gave her my address in 
town and told her I’d try and get her 
some copying if she wanted it. Then 
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luckily Tom came in, so I went out for a 
smoke and reflected that I was an ass.” 
‘*No you were not,” I said. ‘* You 
were very kind. Poor little thing! Did 
she write to you?” 
‘*Write! 1 should think she 
Walter Wigmore gave her notice, 


did. 
and 
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took on a young man who could type- 
write. She wrote and asked me to 
employ her. I thought it rather a good 
idea, and tried dictating to her; but 
she couldn’t spell any more than a cat. 
I expect that was why Wigmore dis- 
charged her. I saw a good deal of her 
one way and another. She wrote to me 
about a dozen different schemes, and 
begged me to go and talk them over with 
her. She had a neat little lodging, 
her child and a maid, so it was quite 
proper, and she was very pathetic and 
pale, and so anxious to do something for 
herself, that I was awfully sorry for her. 
But her schemes bothered me to death. 
**’Pon my life, once or twice I was 
nearly asking her to marry me, just to 
keep her quiet.” 

** What an idiot you are, Jack.” 

‘*Should think so,” he answered, 
desperately rubbing the top of his head. 
The hair was getting rather thin, and [ 
felt as if Mrs. Tallis had had something 
to do with it. ‘* Well, at last sue 


announced that she was determined to tr, 
getting a house and taking in boarders. 
I tried to dissuade her—rather foolishly, 
as it turned out—but it was no good. 
There was something about her that day 


that made her look just a shade doubtful. 
I couldn’t think what, unless it was rather 
too much fringe. She was looking better 
than she had done, had a little bit of 
colour in her cheeks, and I began to 
wonder if bad health were necessary to 
give her an air of refinement.” 

** You didn't suspect ?” 

** Not a bit.” 

**Go on.” 

** Well, she got her house, and friends 
helped her to furnish it: then she 
worried round for boarders. She was 
a clever little soul, as plucky as 
possible. I saw her often while she was 
getting her house ready, generally on my 
way home from Lincoln’s Inn, when it 
was dusky, so couldn’t tell how she 
was looking. I nearly fell downright in 
love with her in those days. Then I saw 
her one afternoon in the broad daylight, 
and it was allover. She looked five years 
older, simply because she had rouged 
herself, and done it badly too. They 
generally do.” 

** What an idiot!” This is my favourite 
expression. 

‘‘It gave me a feeling of repulsion. 
As for being in love—I wouldn’t 
have kissed her with a pair of tongs, 
or walked down Regent Street with 
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her before dusk for anything you could 
have given me. Yet at first it had 
an ugly fascination for me, and | 
went two or three times just to see if 
she'd got it on. She had too; it got 
worse and worse. It’s a curious thing,” 
he went on, reflectively, ‘‘ but rouge is like 
drink ; if a woman once begins it, she 
never knows when to stop. I didn’t see 
much more of her, though I did what I 
could for the boarding-house. It didn’t 
get on very well, and I fancied I knew 
why, though she was perfectly respect- 
able, as good as gold, plucky and hard- 
working a litthe woman as ever lived. 
If it hadn’t been for the rouge I could 
have done anything for her.” He stopped, 
but I saw there was more to come. 

‘* How did it end?” I asked. 

‘* Well,” he answered with almost a 
sigh, ‘‘one day Tom Benny wired that 
he was coming to London for a month or 
two, and asking if I knew of any rooms. 
I wired back Mrs. Tallis’s address, 
adding, ‘nice woman, parson’s widow,’ 
and hoped he wouldn’t twig the paint. 
A few days later Mrs. Tallis wrote me 
a nice letter of thanks, and told me he 
had seen the rooms, but found them too 
small. When I saw Benny, the first thing 
he said was ‘Good God! what made you 
send me to the painted lady? Of course 
I couldn’t take rooms in a_ house like 
that!’ Nothing I could say would 
corvince him that she was a respectable 
person. Awkward, wasn’t it?” 

‘*Very. What happened next?” 

‘“*[ made up my mind I’d just go 
round and tell her of it; give her a bad 
half-hour, and cure her for ever. I knew 
it was an impertinent thing to do, but it 
was really a _ friendly one. It’s a 
curious thing,” Jack went on in a moral- 
ising tone, ‘‘ but powder makes a woman 
look old, and rouge makes her look 
improper.” 

‘*] often use a powder-puff myself,” I 
said severely. ‘‘It is very comfort- 
able.” 

‘*Perhaps it’s worth putting a year 
or two on to your age for that,” he 
answered. 

‘* Tell me what happened at your inter- 
view with Mrs. Tallis.” 

‘*‘Oh, good Lord!” he exclaimed, ‘I 
don’t know ! I put it as gently as I could, 
but she flew at me with all her feathers, 
swore she had never used a grain of it in 
her life, walked up and down the room and 
raged, sat down and nearly had hysterics, 
swore again that it was a wicked libel-- 





‘‘SHE SAT DOWN AND NEARLY HAD HYSTERICS. ” 
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all the time there it was, thick as 
plaster on her cheeks, poor soul, with the 
natural colour that agitation had brought 
to them showing up round it. I went 
away feeling like a brute, and 1 was one. 
I always manage to mull it somehow with 
women,” he added. 

‘* What became of her ?” 

‘*T don’t know. She wrote and ended 
the acquaintance. Served meright. She’s 
in the house still, for I saw her advertise- 
ment in the paper yesterday. There’s a 


box made of peacock-blue tiles and full 
of flowers on the dining-room window- 
sill; the outside of the place looks 
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flourishing: I am sure I hope that the 
inside is.” 

‘* But you have not seen her since? ” 

‘*Met her two months afterwards. | 
hadn’t done any good, for she’d got 
it on thicker than ever: I rather admired 
her for her courage. Still, if she had 
taken it off I believe I should have gone 
on my knees to her and begged her 
pardon. She’s better than the New 
Woman, anyhow.” 

‘* The moral of it all is—— 

‘* Oh, if you want to talk about morals 
I am going,” said Jack hurriedly. ‘‘ Good- 
night.” 


” 





CHINESE MANDARINS AND PEOPLE. 
By PROFESSOR DOUGLAS. 


HE two qualities which have been 
conspicuous by their absence in 
the Chinese army during the present war 
in the East are precisely those on which 
military successes chiefly depend—patriot- 
ism and_ efficiency. 
Love of country 
apart from pride of 
empire cannot be 
said to exist in China, 
and the disgraceful 
acts of sordid treach- 
ery which have dis- 
graced both _ the 
military and naval 
forces, are such as 
to make one despair 
of the country. The 
idea of a high-placed 
official who was 
charged to buy rifles 
and ammunition for 
the army, passing off 
obsolete weapons and 
useless cartridges at 
prices which would 
the best and most 
incredible ; 
while the commanders in the field 
have evaded engagements with a bare- 
facedness which was hardly to be ex- 
pected even from the most cynical of 
mandarins. At Ping-Yang one general 
withdrew his division because he happened 
to be suffering from illness, and two other 
generals retreated in the same way for no 
other apparent reason than that they 
wished to avoid the fight. It is some 
consolation to know that these cautious 
Strategists are being tried by court 
martial, and that probably they will meet 
with the fates which they richly deserve. 
At Yalu we learn, on the authority of 
the Chinese admiral, that the captains of 
two ships took their vessels up the river 
when the engagements began and only 
reappeared on the scenes when the firing 
had ceased. When the officers com- 


A MILITARY 
MANDARIN, 


have 


purchased 
efficient arms, is well-nigh 


manding show themselves so deficient in 
courage, it need not surprise us to learn 
that the soldiers marching to the front 
show marked disinclination for the work 
before them. In a recent letter from 
Mukden, Mrs. Bishop has described the 
miserable appearance and halting courage 
of the levies mustered in that capital. 
Many regiments, she tells us, are armed 
only with gingals, others with swords and 
shields, and some with nothing more than 
bows and arrows. The men openly pro- 
claim their distaste for the campaign, and 
engage with such half-heartedness that 
their battles are likely to be lost before the 
first shots are fired. 

In marked contrast to this flabby con- 
dition of the Chinese army, are the zeal 
and enthusiasm of the Japanese troops. 
Every man feels that he is fighting for the 
country which he loves, and for his 
sovereign, for whom he feels the most 
devout loyalty. As he marches along 
he chants war-songs written for the 
occasion, and carries with him into Korea 


A CHINESE SOLDIER, 


the memory of the words addressed by 
the Mikado to the troops when in the 
act of embarking for the war. No effort 
is made to excite the spirit of patriotism 
among the Chinese recruits, and the Em- 
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peror remains unknown and uncared for 
in the ‘‘ Purple Forbidden City ” in Peking. 
The title of ‘‘ solitary man” which belongs 


to this potentate is aptly descriptive of 


BS 


A MOUNTED ARCHER. 


his isolated position. ‘‘ Cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confin’d ” within the precincts of the Im- 
perial Palace, the ruler of three hundred 
million subjects leads a dreary and 
monotonous existence, which is relieved 
only by such amusements as the flatterers, 
both male and female, which surround 


THE CHINESE EMPEROR. 


him are able to afford. Officially he is 
the Vicegerent of Heaven, and he claims 
from his subjects the adoration and 
respect which is said to belong to his 
semi-divine position. When he leaves his 
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palace—which he does only on occasions 
as rare as the appearance of the Sala- 
minian galley—the houses in the streets 
through which he passes are carefully 
closed and shuttered, while the persons 
who may by chanée be on the road as the 
Imperial corfége passes, are bound to 
throw themselves on their faces so as not 
to be in a position to gaze on the features 
of the son of heaven. Loyalty to such 
an abstraction is next to impossible. He 
is never brought into personal relation- 
ship with his subjects, and is entirely 
dependent on his political advisers for his 
knowledge of all that concerns his empire 
and the world in general. So long as 
matters go smoothly the illusions in 
which he lives as to the might of his 
empire and his own 
infinite wisdom remain 
undisturbed. But so 
soon as events take 
an adverse turn, and 
his armies are de- 
feated in the field, 
the poor nerveless 
sovereign, as we have 
recently been told is 
now the case, va- 
cillates between ex- 
treme terror and vain 
boasting. Suspicion 
takes the place of 
former complacency, 
and the _ Imperial 
wrath vents _ itself 
with fury on those 
officials who are 
rightly or wrongly 
credited with the 
affairs. 
Unfortunately, neither their training 
nor their natural dispositions are such as 
to make mandarins wise and judicious 
councillors. Theoretically, they all reach 
office by successful competition at the 
public examinations ; but as the subjects 
required of them do not go beyond an ac- 
quaintance with the nine classics of China 
and the native dynastic histories, their 
mental vision becomes as narrow and con- 
fined as that of a frog at the bottom of a 
well. They know accurately every detail of 
their narrow surroundings, but are entirely 
ignorant of everything beyond their 
immediate ken. Such people are not safe 
guides to whom to intrust the destinies of 
a great empire, and their efficiency is still 
further reduced by a short-sighted order 
which regulates their official pay at so 
low a rate that it is quite inadequate to 
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mismanagement of 
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support the dignity of their offices. So 
fully is this recognised, that recourse is 
had to the strange expedient of granting 
to each officer an anti-extortion allowance, 
which commonly amounts to about thirty 
times his regular salary. But even with 
this substantial and quaint addition to his 
emoluments, whether his position be high 
or low, a mandarin is practically obliged 
to make the people contribute what the 
treasury declines to grant. This system 
at once opens the door to extortion, which 


A TRIBUNAL 


varies only in degree; and it is safe to 


assume that nine hundred and ninety-nine 
out of every thousand mandarins wring 
from the people such sums as they find 
their needs and tastes require. ; 


A PRISONER IN A CANGUE 


The contrast between the practices of 
these rulers of society and the high moral 
principles which they profess, is one of 
the stranges features of Chinese life. 

Mandarins, who sell justice without 
compunction, take bribes, and extort 
illegal exactions, delight to hang on the 
walls of their offices and studies moral 
axioms which would do credit to a race 
of Bayards. These lofty, and often epi- 
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grammatic, maxims are, however, only to 
them what parables were to the American 


PRISONER IN A CASK SHAPED CANGUE. 


schoolboy—‘‘ Heavenly stories with no 
earthly meaning.” But, though shame- 
lessly corrupt, mandarins possess a certain 
pride which makes them impervious to 
the remonstrances of foreigners and 
others against the inhuman cruelties 
which are perpetrated in their courts in 
the name of law. The judicial code is 
fairly humane, though it is disfigured by 
the sanction which it gives to the use of 
certain tortures to extract confessions. 
Unfortunately the inch thus given becomes 
an ell in most of the Yaméns, and the law 
which makes it imperative that a criminal 
must confess his guilt before sentence can 
be passed upon him is provocative of 
some of the greatest cruelties which are 


BRHeIJLZGUVE 
PUNISHMENT FOR INFRACTION OF PRIESTLY VOWS. 
committed in the torture chambers of 


China. Only the other day a Japanese 
was arrested on the charge of being a spy. 
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As he denied the accusation before the 
magistrate, torture was applied, and in 
his agonies he confessed himself to be 
guilty of the crime ; whether rightly or 


THE 


wrongly will never be known. But, as 
often happens in such cases, he was in- 
duced by the Inquisition to implicate 
several well-known Chinamen in his 
offence. These men, we are told, have 
been sent to Peking to be personally ex- 
amined by the Emperor, and the agonies 
in store for them are best left to the im- 
agination. 

In a country where examination by 
torture is so inhuman, punishments 
are sure to be cruel. Our idea of 
imprisonment is that it should act as 
a deterrent from future offences, and 
should, at least for a time, keep the 
culprit out of the reach of mischief. 
The Chinese notion on the subject is 
that it should be a constant retribu- 
tion for crimes committed. A 
Chinese prisoner is therefore sub- 
jected to a great deal more than 
confinement. He is flogged; he is 
chained to blocks of stone; he is 
bound in unnatural and painful 
attitudes ; and a large majority of 
prisoners are made to wear wooden 
collars or cangues, which vary in 
weight in proportion to the 
heinousness of the offender’s crime. As 
these instruments of torture are never 
removed night or day, the wretched cul- 
prits have to sleep as best they can, 
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balancing the frames on the ground with 
their neck and shoulders. Occasionally, 
in the case of heavy cangues, a prisoner 
in his restless slumbers overbalances the 


EXECUTION OF A MANDARIN, 


frame backwards, when he _ runs an 
imminent risk of having his neck broken. 
A variant of the same punishment is 
to place the criminal in a tub through 
the top of which his head alone is allowed 
to appear, in which position he is entirely 
dependent on others to supply food to 
his lips. Of more or less public exe- 
cutions, three forms are commonly in 
vogue. Offending officials under sentence 


A DOMESTIC INTERIOR. 

of death, who are able to plead success 
fully extenuating circumstances, are 
sometimes graciously allowed to strangle 
themselves with a silken cord presented 
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to them by their Imperial master. 
The ordinary fate, however, which 
is awarded to grave offenders is 
decapitation, while the punishment 
of slicing to death is reserved for 
murderers of fathers and murderers 
of mothers, and for the _ per- 
petrators of wholesale butcheries. 

It is a relief to turn from the 
horrid surroundings of Chinese gaols 
and courts of justice to the dwellings 
and domestic life of the well-to-do 
classes among the people. No 
greater contrast can be imagined 
than that between the squalid, foul, 
and unwholesome atmosphere of a 
Chinese prison and the cool, lofty, 
and highly-decorated hall of a 
Chinese gentleman. In our climate 
such rooms would be eminently un- 
comfortable, but in the tropics the 
wide open doors and windows, the 
absence of stuffs, carpets, and cur- 
tains make life enjoyable, even when 
the thermometer reaches the nineties. 
The walls are gaily decorated with 


A DOMESTIC RECEPTION ROOM. 


long strips bearing the masterpieces of 
native artists or epigrammatic sayings of 
the most noted philosophers written by 
skilful penmen. The different tables and 


vases are tastefully arranged, and the 
chairs, though hard and angular, are cool 
and picturesquely shaped. Through the 
open window is to be seen the garden gay 
with flowers and the pond covered with 
lotus blossoms, among and beside which 
the ladies and children of the house love 
todisport themselves. But to the children, 
and especially the boys, there is a grave 
future before them, and probably a 
pavilion among the flowers will be set 
apart as a study for the young aspirants 


to literary degrees. 


dreary tomes 


A LITERARY LADY. 
Girls are not under 
such obligation to pore over the 
of Chinese philosophers, 
and, as a matter of fact, they very 
seldom learn either to read or write. 
O-ccasionally a young lady with a 
taste for learning emulates the literary 
zeal of her brothers, and if we are 
to accept the creations of native 
novelists as realities, we must be- 
lieve that there are some Chinese 
maidens who are gifted with a re- 
markable power of writing verses. 
Very different subjects are com- 
monly supposed to fill the minds of 
the young ladies. China is the 
most marrying country in_ the 
world. An old maid or an old 
bachelor in China are as rare as 
yellow asters on the rest of the 
globe ; and one of the first efforts of 
a young lady with her needle is 
to embroider the shoes in which she 
is destined, at the bidding of her 
parents and matchmakers, to step into 


any 


A BRIDAL CHAIR. 


the bridal sedan chair. For some time 
before that eventful day the bride elect is 
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A BRIDAL FEAST. 


supposed to weep and lament, and on 
the day itself the formalities she 


has 


to go through 
justify tears. 
her parents 


are quite enough fe 
Her genuflections before} 
before starting to her 
new home; her _ prostration before 
the family tablets as well as heave) 
and earth when she gets there; and 
the final feast in which she pledges ig 
a cup of wine the husband whom she} 
has seen that day for the first time, 
may well make her cover her fae 
with fatigue, bashfulness, and excites 
ment. So soon as the feast is over the 
young people retire to their apartments, 
when a new life, with all the uncertainty 
of untried affections, begins for weal oF 
woe. 
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